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FOREWORD 




This monograph, viritten by Maj. Harris G. Warren, is unique 
among the combat studies produced by the Air Historical Office* 
Rather than the usual account of strategic bombardment or tacti- 
cal combat, this history recounts the part played by American 
airmen in support of the Partisan resistance movements in occupied 
European countries. 

The study describes special operations of the AAF in both 
the European and Mediterranean theaters, giving the background of 
the resistance movements; the establishment of Allied agencies 
and air units to aid the Underground; the planning and execution 
of the missions; supply operations to western Europe, the Balkans, 
Italy, and Poland; infiltration and evacuation of personnel; and 
propaganda-leaflet missions from the United Kingdom and Italy. 
Twenty- three appendixes contain detailed analyses, while a number 
of maps and charts illustrate the problems encountered in these 
special operations* 

Like other Air Historical Office studies, this monograph is 
subject to revision as more information becomes available. 
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Chapter I 

xuJSISIANvE hQViii'IlJWTS Affl) ALLIED BOUGIES 

She clandestine struggle of patriots in occupied countries of Europe 
against their Lazi and fascist conquerors was one of the heroic achieve- 
ments in World 7/ar II. Overwhelmed by the enemy's military power , oppressed 
oy economic and political tyranny, and all out crushed oy the most brutal 
treatment ever inflicted upon defeated nations, still the victims of Axis 
aggression/found the courage and the means to stride hack. Hesietance 
movements, encouraged by the Allies, came into being almost as soon as 
organized military resistance ceased. 

At first the small and disorganized underground forces were compelled 

to confine their opposition to individual acts of sabotage, terrorism, and 

1 i 

espionage. They were hampered by lack of arms and explosives with wnich 
to attack enemy until Great Britain and the United States undertook 

to supply the deficiency. Ihey were, likewise, weakened by dissension 

■ ■ #■' - 

within their owrr ranks. National governments in exile, set up in London 

u 

and^Jairo, attempted with varying degrees or success to direct and to give 
cohesion to these underground movements, and to unify their efforts. In- 
ternal political rivalries were significant in long-range policies adopted 
by the three great powers, for, although their principal objective was to 
win the war, it was clear that they possessed the power to determine in 
large measure which of the conflicting groups would emerge dominant at 
the end of hostilities. In all of the occupied countries except Greece 
these internal rivalries had been practically settled before the enemy 
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surrendered. She Allies, through their ability to grant or to withhold 
supplies, exercised a strong influence upon the success or failure of 
any patriot movement. 

Decisions to grant material aid to the patriots and the extent of 
that aid were important to the United States Army Air forces. American 
and British planes and crews were called upon to deliver thousands of 
tons of supplies to the patriots, to infiltrate espionage agents and other 
personnel, to undertake hazardous landing missions far behind enemy lines, 
and to drop billions of leaflets over Europe. These special operations, 
carried out both by armed and unarmed planes, were in addition to the 
tremendous combat air effort; nor did they interfere with the normal 
comoat role of the AAP. Supply missions to patriots were rarely spec- 
tacular; they cannot be compared in dramatic interest with air attacks 
upon Schweinfurt, Berlin, or Ploesti; and because of their highly secret 
nature, the press gave them little space. But special operations, in which 
the AAP played such a prominent part, contributed greatly to final victory. 

BaalBlaaC-e. HOTeaentS is. Occupied Europe 

Axis forces overran the Balkans and Western Europe Oetween 1939 and 
1941. Mussolini's fascists conquered Albania in April 1939, five months 
before World War II got under way in full force. Poland fell in the 
following September, and then came the deceptive Sitzkrieg during which 
Germany prepared to expand her conquests. Denmark and Norway succumbed 
in April 1940, and in the next month the Netherlands and Belgium were 
conquered. Prance capitulated on 21 June 1940, to give the Axis control 
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over all of western Europe except for the neutral countries of Sweden , 

Switzerland, Portugal, and Spain. By November 1940, the Balkan states of 

Hungary, Eumania, and Bulgaria were allied with the Axis. Yugoslavia 

1 

and Greece both fell easy victims to German troops in April 1941. 

Patriotism was not dead within these occupied countries. There were 
the Quislings and the Bavals, the collaoorationists and. outright traitors, 
who succumbed into a cringing subserviency before the Nazis; hut there 
were, also, thousands upon thousands of people "who wore at their hearts 
the fire*s centre, 11 These were the people who refused to be conquered 
and whose efforts, at iirst so pitifully small, grew to ominous propor- 
tions with the aid of supplies dropped by Allied aircraft or hurriedly 
unloaded from planes that came down on crude lending fields. Oppressive 
measures adopted by the Germans served only to increase resentment and 
generate resistance in the occupied countries. 

Underground movements began in France even before the country 
capitulated. Former army officers joined with civilians in attempts to 
dexeat the aims of German occupation. They constructed strong-points in 
the mountains, published secret newspapers, sent agents throughout the 
country to train and organize for sabotage and assassination, oecarae 
experts in damaging military equipment, and delivered information to the 
Allies. As the movement grew stronger, small communities of Maquis appeared 
in Savoy, tne Gevennes, the Pyrenees, and the Massif Central swearing 
allegiance to the Cross of Lorraine,^ The Allies counted upon these 
patriots to aid in operations when OVEHLOKD, the Allied invasion of 
France, should be launched, and anticipated that the French Forces of 
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the Interior would number at least 160,000 on D-day. Aided by "Jedburgh" 
teams of specially trained organizers, the Maquis by the fall of 1943 were 
carrying out attacks upon communications, enemy headquarters, and small 
groups of German forces. The extent to which they' could participate in 
open hostilities would depend upon the extent to which the Allies could 
get sipplies to them before and after the invasion. 5 

Savage though they were, underground activities in Poland attained 
neither the proportions nor the achievements credited to the Maquis; nor 
did the Allies deliver very large quantities of supplies to the country. 
Somewhat the same conclusions are applicable to Belgium, the Netherlands, 
and Denmark. In these densely populated countries, the resistance move- 
ment had to depend largely upon individual acts of terrorism and sabotage. 
The scope of such activities was curtailed oy lack of supplies, although 
in Denmark there were so many of these acts that the Nazis were compelled 

to maintain more occupation troops per capita than in any other European 
6 

country. Norwegian resistance groups, led by such men as Christian 
H&uge and "Grenade" Larsen , carried on with comparatively little aid 
from the Allies, although the quantity of supplies delivered increased 
toward the end of the war. By January 194b , it was estimated that 30,000 
Norwegian patriots were in the movement and that 30,000 more would aid 
in "counter- scorch" activities— protection of vital installations from 

O 

German destruction — when the Allies should enter the country. 

In Yugoslavia, as in Greece and Albania, there were rival organiza- 
tions which engaged in civil war, much to Germany's advantage. The first 
of these groups to come into prominence was led by Gen. Draja Mihailovich 
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Cor Hihajlovic) . Minister of War in tne Eoyal Yugoslav Government , which, 

y 

supported him upon its re-formation in Cairo. The Cetniks, as 

Ilihailovich’s followers were called, were strong in Serbia and operated 

sporadically against the Germans; bat the Partisans charged that the 

Cetniks offered no serious opposition to the enemy for any length of 

10 

time and actually collaborated with them. 

The Partisans, led by a Russian- trained Communist named Jo sip Bros, 

11 

were successful rivals of the Cetniks. For a time in 1941 there was 
an attempt at cooperation, but tne two rivals were Irreconcilaole. 

Gatnik leadership was conservative and royalist, Partisan leadership was 
Co mmuni st and antiroyallst. Josip Broz, known as Marshal Tito, began 

open resistance to the Germans in Serbia in June 1941. His troops cap- 

_ / 

! 

tured Uzice, a city of some ?,0U0 inhabitants 73 miles southwest of 

Belgrade, held it for several weeks, and tnen were driven out by a 

combination of German and Cetnik attacks. Upon their retreat into 

eastern Bosnia, tne Partisans acquired numerous adherents from the 

Cetniks. Thereafter there was open civil war between Cetniks and Parti- 
12 

sans. When proof of Cetnik collaboration reached the Allies, full 

support went to the Partisans. With the aid of Allied supplies, most 

of which were delivered by the Mediterranean Allied Air Forces IMAAF) , 

Tito soon built up a formidable force. By February 1944, his Rational 

'A#ajuef' Liberatior^iiaX%0 arifty corps with a strength estimated at more 
1 3 

than 320,000 men. - Terrain and the nature of the German occupation 
aided the formation and activities of this loosely organized array. When 
the Germans had launched their attacks, the Yugoslav Army had split up 



* B wac t -4i.tie.i~~ Kational'-LiWration- 
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into small groups in the mountainous country, and these groups retained 

their light arms. As in Albania and Greece, the people were not totally 
14 

disarmed. Tito’s Partisans, the best organized and most effective 
resistance movement in the 3alkans, were to receive most of the supplies 
delivered by the Allies to that area. 

Underground resistance in Albania was on a much smaller scale than 
in Yugoslavia, There were two major politico-military parties. The 
Communist Provisional Peoples Government UUC), led by Gol. Gen. iJnver 
Hoxha, was anti -Axis and opposed to the monarchy. This group, concen- 
trated in southern Albania, included some 20,000 adherents by June 1944. 

She Zoggists, led by Maj. Abas Ifrgai, were loyal to the king. They were 
poorly armed and loosely organized, and numoered about 5,000 in 1944, 
Althougn politically it was desirable for the Allies to si^port King Zog, 
his followers had little military significance in the war against Germany 
and, if spoiled with arms, they were likely to begin a civil war. When 
all attempts to reconcile the two parties failed, Major Kupi fled and 
left the field to the 1EC. This group was able to keep from three to 
four German divisions pinned down in Albania. 15 

Conflicting political ideologies likevdse hampered the Greek 
resistance movement and nearly destroyed it, Greeks were so engaged in 

fighting among themselves that they had little time or effort to expend 

16 

against the common enemy. “As soon as a guerrilla band was raised and 

gained strength they measured their imortance by the prospect of 

17 

political power rather than military achievement . . .“ As in Yugoslavia 
and Albania, Communists were the strongest party, lheir Greek Peoples 
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Army of liberation U3LAS/I&M) Held about 25,000 guerrillas, or some two- 
thirds of all the patriot troops. Their principal opponent was the Greek 
Democratic national League ;ED3S) , a pro- British organization of about 
5,000 followers. General Headquarters Middle Bast CGHQ, ME) constantly 
endeavored to bring these parties into agreement but never did achieve 

•JO 

real unity. 

Resistance movements in the other Balkan countries were insigaifi- ' 
cant. In Bulgaria, the Qtechestuen Trout COT) carried out brigand-type 
attacks against key officials; but there were no German troops to 
attack. The results of attempts to initiate opposition in Hungary 
were di scouraging and in Eumania King Michael held matters well under 
control for the Kazis. In all of these countries the Allies were com- 
pelled to depend upon strategic bombing to undermine morale and to destroy 
industries. 

She resistance ‘movement in Italy became organized rather late, al- 
thougn there had been anti-Tascist elements in the northern cities for 
some time and they formed the nucleus of a partisan movement. These 

i 

elements organized in October 1943 a Committee of national Liberation 

21 

which included representatives of various small groves. Partisan armed 
bands were small and isolated, uoorly equipped and unable to engage in 
large-scale operations. An accurate estimate of their number is im- 
possible, but by January 1944 Allied Torce Headquarters (APHCJ) reported 
some 25,000 to 40,000 in the Piedmont. There was also a small group in 
Lombardy, and both they and other elements cooperated with the Yugoslav 
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*50 

Partisans in northeastern Italy."' 5 Six months later only 15,000 armed 
Partisans were reported in northern Italy, two-thirds of whom were in 
the Piedmont. Ihe rapid advance of the Fifth and Eighth Armies, together 
with increased supply drops, resulted in a considerable growth of 
Partisan strength. By September there were some 35,000 in the mountains, 
four-fifths of whom were armed in some fashion, and about 60,000 more in 
the towns, two-fifths of whom were armed . ^ Activities of these groups 
became increasingly important to the Allies as tne war entered its last 



months. 



aa& Heeds o£ 



Groups 



Besi stance movements held great possibilities for aiding the war 
effort, Tfteir activities necessarily were determined by conditions pre- 
vailing in any given region. As clandestine saboteurs in densely populated 
areas or as armed guerrillas in open country, they constituted a source 
of grave danger to the Axis. Continuity of patriot activity depended 
upon the enemy's determination to destroy resistance groups, "which in 
turn depends upon the amount of supplies dropped to the patriots, which 

in turn depends iqson the military advantage gained by making the enemy 

24 

employ Ms forces against the patriots . . . 'J 

Prior to an Allied invasion, patriots had two principal functions: 
to require the enemy to maintain large numbers of troops as an occupa- 
tion force, thus preventing their employment on the main, fronts, and to 
sabotage the enemy war effort. Ihe first of these functions was achieved 
by open warfare and by attacks on enemy lines of communication, which 
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necessitated the maintenance of strong guards. The second function was 
discharged by acts of terrorism which included assassination , demolition, 
work stoppage, damage to materiel, the spread of resistance sentiment, 
and maintenance of morale among subjugated peoples. At the time of in- 
vasion, as in Branco, patriots could and did render valuable aid "by en- 
gaging troops behind the lines and interfering with their movements. 

Among the less publicized functions may De mentioned the assistance in . 
evasion and escape of Allied aircrews Drought down over enemy territory 
and the delivery of military information to the Allies. 

Aside from special Allied agents and missions to organize and coordi- 
nate patriot activities, partisans needed supplies. The list is long: 
arms, ranging from pistols and Stem guns to light artillery; munitions, 
explosives, demolition equipment. Incendiaries, and sabotage devices; 
medical supplies, including bandages, ligatures, drugs, and instruments; 
signals equipment, principally small radio sets; food and clothing, es- 
pecially in the Balkans, the Pyrenees, and Savoy; money, and even mules. 
Small quantities of these items were delivered by surface craft to the 
Dalmatian, French, and Norwegian coasts; but, since Germans generally 
held the coast lines, the main highways , and cities, delivery had to be 
made for the most part by air. 



Allied Policy Support Resistance KQVfflBfflftSB 
Political and military leaders among the Allies were fully aware of 
the possioilities inherent in the resistance movements and of the need 
to provide patriots with means to operate against the enemy. Early in 
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the war, planes of the E&F carried out limited missions from the United 
Kingdom to western Continental Europe and from the Middle East to the 
Balkans. Although these efforts increased through 1942 and 1943 , the 
volume of supplies that reached the resistance groups did not meet 
requirements. 

Plans were made in the fall of 1943 to increase the quantity of 
supplies delivered to the patriots in western Europe. The object was to 
Build up stocks of equipment necessary for organized resistance and 
guerrilla warfare and to transport the personnel of Jedburgh teams--two 
officers and an enlisted radio operator— -into enemy territory. A direc- 
tive of the American Joint Chiefs of Staff charged the Office of Strategic 
Services 10SS) with the conduct of sabotage and guerrilla warfare. The 
Commanding General of the European Theater of Operations, United States 
Army Q0& SEOUSAj approved the plan on 26 August 1943, and three days later 
directed OSS to work out details with G-2 said G-3, ETOUSA. ^ 

These plans apparently were designed primarily to supply resistance 

groups in Prance, Holland, Belgium, and ITorway. The Polish liaison 

officer with the Combined Chiefs of Staff (CCSj , Col. 1, Z. Mitkiewicz, 

raised the question of assigning additional, aircraft to supply operations 

in order to augment the British effort to Poland. Specifically, he 

wanted 20 3-24* s, flown by Polish crews, to fly some 200 sorties in the 

28 

period September 1943 to April 1944. Upon receipt of a query from the CCS* 
ILt.Gen. Ira- C.Eaker replied that it was impossible to provide the planes 
without interfering with strategic bombing by the Eighth -Air Force; 
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However, lie proposed to provide, for supply operations, one and eventually 

two squadrons of 3-34* s and 3-17' s which were not operational for full 

combat and wnich would "be maimed by crews who had completed their combat 

tours. The initial squadron would be trained with British units already- 

engaged in dropping supplies and personnel, and additional crews should 

29 

De trained for use in similar work elsewhere. The CCS approved this 

recommendation with the proviso that such operations were to be coordinated 

closely with the ME Bomber Command.^ It. Gen. Jacob 1. Severs (CG 

BTOUSAJ approved the project on 19 October 1943 and directed General Ehker 

21 

to implement the plan. By February 1944, an American squadron was de- 
livering supplies to western Bur ope; but little effort was directed to 
Poland. Further efforts by the Polish liaison officer to gain a definite 
commitment from the CCS failed, and the Poles were told that apportionment 
of sorties to various countries was a matter for officials in the United 
Kingdom to decide. Thus, althou^i the Poles were not fully satisfied, 
the Chiefs of Staff and American commanding generals in ETOTJSA were 
committed to increased aid for the resistance movements of western Europe 
and Poland. 

The decision to increase the flow of supplies to Balkan patriots 
was likewise made in the fall of 1943. Early in October a meeting of the 
Joint Commander s-in-Cidef Committee, Middle East Forces discussed the 
matter; and at a second meeting, on 18 October 1943, the committee agreed 
to establish in southern Italy an operating base for squadrons engaged in 
supply missions to the Balkans. Control over these operations would be 
under the British, with American agencies cooperating. 33 At about the 
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same time the COS became Impressed with the need for giving all possible 

aid to Balkan guerrillas, which were estimated to number some 330,000 in 

Yugoslavia, Aloania, and Greece , and wno were containing some IV German 

and eight Bulgarian divisions. Increased aid to these guerrillas would, 

it was hoped, divert more German forces from the Soviet and Italian fronts. 

2he OOS recommended that General Bi sennower consult with the proper 

persons to develop seaborne transport to the Dalmatian coast, to transport 

equipment to patriot-held landing grounds in order to conserve the simply 

of parachutes, ana to arrange with the London Munitions Assignment Board 

for the release of more Italian equipment for eventual delivery to the 

guerrillas. General Eisenhower was able to reply that steps had been 

taken to augment aid to the patriots, that port facilities in the heel of 

Italy were provided for surface operations, that an airfield in the heel 

was being allotted for the work, and that a request for assignment of cap- 

35 

tured Italian equipment had been made. Various headquarters, there- 
fore, were in agreement on the need to supply patriot groups in the 
Balkans and western Europe with larger quantities of supplies. 

Aside from long-range political considerations, the civil war between 
Cetnlks and Partisans in Jugoslavia had a direct bearing upon supply opera- 
tions. Yugoslavians could best promote the war by figating the Germans , and 
for this immediate purpose it mattered little who received supplies so 
long as tney were used against the enemy. GHQ, ME had sent special parties 
to Mihailovich in 1941 “to arrange for the infiltration of supplies"; but 
Mihailovich was, to put it mildly, a disappointment, and arrangements were 
then made to support Tito, 36 After 1 January 1944, Mihailovich received 
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no more Allied, supplies, and in February 1944, the British Foreign Office 
notified the Yugoslav Otovernment-in-Ebdle at Oairo that the British mission 
was to be withdrawn from Mihailovich. This mission, which amounted to 
some 130 persons, was evacuated from Pranjani on 28 and 29 May 1944. 3 ® 

Prime Minister Churchill announced in the Bouse of Commons on 34 Kay, 

"We have proclaimed ourselves supporters of Marshal Tito because of his 
heroic and massive struggle against the German armies. We are sending 
and planning to send the largest possible supplies of weapons to him and 



to make the closest contact with him, 11 



39 
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Chapter II 

ESTABLISHMENT OP ALLIED AGENCIES Alffl AIR UNITS 
FOR SPECIAL OPERATIONS 



Activities undertaken toy the Allies to aid resistance grotgs and 
for espionage in enemy-occupied areas required an extensive organization. 
There were intelligence agencies, tooth British and American, which carried 
on secret work. These agencies were represented toy personnel in enemy 
territory who cooperated with the underground groups. Allied air forces 
provided the planes and crews to transport agents, to deliver supplies, 
to drop propaganda leaflets, and to evacuate personnel. The closest 
liaison existed between the secret agencies and the air forces, and the 
success of the entire program of special operations depended upon full 
cooperation. Special agencies determined policies, laid the plans, made 
complete arrangements for their execution, and then depended upon the air 
forces to “bring them to fruition. 



Definition and. Origin n£ Ssacial Operations 
In its broadest interpretation, the term "special operations" covers 
all military activities within or behind the enemy lines. These activi- 
ties may toe carried out toy Allied troops trained for subversive work or 
for comando-type raids against limited objectives; or they may toe on a 
broader scale by resistance groups which progress from small units or 
cells of saboteurs into loosely organized guerrilla “bands. These, in 

turn, may develop into armies, such as the Trench Forces of the Interior 

1 

and the Yugoslav National Army of Liberation. 
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Trench saboteurs arrived in EngLand soon after the British evacua- 
tion at Dunkerque (39 Kay-2 June 1940 ) in search of aid for the Under- 
ground. !Ehe 3ritish recognized "the military advantages to be gained by 
systematic sabotage" and organized the Special Operations Executive (SOB) 
under the Minister of Economic Warfare. Known in the War Office as MO l 
(Sp) , SOB was charged with carrying on special operations througi sabotage, 
raiding parties, subversive activities, and encouragement of patriot 
resistance. “ The Office of Strategic Services (OSS), the American counter- 
part of SOB, was established by an Executive Order on 13 June 1943 as an 
agency of the Joint Chiefs of Staff (JOS). Special operations were among 
its many functions. Although a full description of the organization of \ 
these agencies is not germane to the present study, a general account of 
how they functioned is necessary background for an understanding of the 
role of air power in their operations. Tor this purpose the Mediterranean 
Theater of Operations, where the AAT played such an important role in 
supply deliveries, has been selected. 



Social 



j p the 



heater, 



When the Worth African invasion occurred in November 1942, special 
operations were in a nebulous state. SOE was represented there by the 
Inter— Service Signals Unit— 6 (ISSU— S), and OSS had an agency called 
Experimental Detachment G-3 (Prov) which soon became the 2677th Head- 
quarters Company Experimental (Prov) . These SOE and 033 agencies fell 
loosely under the C-3 division of AEHQ, their operations being coordinated 
by an OSS officer, Col. Kenneth D. liana. The organization was more 
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extensive in the Middle Hast, where Force 133 was the SQE agency charged 
with special operations in the Balkans.'* 

After the Teheran Conference, which closed on 2 December 1943, there 
was an extensive reorganization in the Anglo-American command. GHQ, ME 
came tinder AHH^, now commanded by Sen. Sir Henry Maitland Wilson as 
successor to General Eisenhower. This Brought Force 133 tinder AFE4, and 
the over-all directive of 5 December 1943 made that headquarters respon- 
sible for special operations throughout the Mediterranean area. 5 By this 
time Force 133 was establishing an advance headquarters {Advance Force 133} 
at Bari to control the flow of supplies and the infiltration of personnel 
to the Balkans. Other agencies, such as the Inter-Service liaison De- 
tachment tlSBD) , the OSS, and the British Psychological Warfare Executive 
(PWE), were also setting up in Italy. Advance Force 133 coordinated with 
naval and air commands concerning all operations- to the Balkans* ISSU-6 / 

OSS SO directed operations to southern France; and support of Italian 
resistance groups fell to Ho, 1 Special Force and the 3677th Headquarters 
Company (OSS) under Allied Central Mediterranean Force (ACMF). For pur- 
poses of allotting transport facilities to drop leaflets over the Balkans, 
FWE coordinated with Advance Force 133.® (See App. ij'' 

The scale of operations to the Balkans, and especially to Yugoslavia 
and Albania, increased so rapidly in the first months of 1944 that a 
G— 3 Special Operations Section was set up in AFHQ, in February but a 
still closer integration was necessary. Advance Force 133, operating 
under Force 133 at Cairo, needed a more direct channel to General 

Wilson, therefore, established a new headquarters called Special Operations, 
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Mediterranean Theater of Operations (SOMTOJ -under the command of Maj, Gen. 

W. a. Stawell, Advance Force 133 became Force 266, was divorced from 

I'orce 133 at Cairo, and was given direction of special operations to 

Yugoslavia, Albania, and the Dalmatian islands. 8 (See App. 2. ) 

The last reorganisation of major consequence occurred when the 

Balkan Air Force (BAF) was organized on 4 June 1944. Force 266 was 

abolished and all special raiding forces, other than OSS/SOB men, were 

united under land Forces Adriatic. SOE units formed Force 399 and came 

under the Balkan Air Force. Delivery of supplies to Yugoslavia ana Albania 

remained the principal task of Force 399, and, since most of the aircraft 

engaged in this work were also controlled b;- SAP, coordination of effort 

was relatively easy. Force 399, an entirely British unit, had , attached 

to it liaison personnel from Company B, 3677th Kegiment (Prov) and 

Fifteenth Air Force representatives who were aiding in the rescue of 
- f - 9 

Allied aircrews. (See App. 3 .j ) 



saig as. Ifaft Yugoslav Partisans 
Agents of the Allies operated in all of occupied Europe. These 
agents in western Europe generally were members of special teams; but in 
Yugoslavia, and to a lesser extent in Greece, there were formal Allied 
missions. The most important of these missions was headed by Brig. F. H. 
Maclean, who led his party to Tito's headquarters in September 1943. At 
the same time another British brigadier went to Mihailovich in a vain 
attempt to gain Cetnik cooperation against the ifazis.^ 

The Maclean Mission's principal functions were to coordinate Partisan 
resistance activity and to arrange for the large-scale delivery of 



I ‘V 
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supplies by air.' 1 '" American liaison officers were with Ilaclean and with 
subdivisions of Tito's army, but the mission remained strictly British, 
and Ilaclean was General Vdlsou's only official link with Tito. * After 
the 3AF was organized, Ilaclean dealt directly with its commander in recom- 
mending various types of aid to the Yugoslav national Army of liberation 
by means of the SOE signals system* in political matters , Maclean dealt 
with the Bari representative of the British Kesident Minister at ARK^. 13 
Maclean's headquarters, which remained with Marshal Tito, maintained con- 
tact with Tito's corps and divisions through British liaison officers (BLQ's). 
These officers passed on Partisan requests for supplies, organized reception 
parties for air drops and landings, reported requests for offensive air 

assistance, obtained intelligence information, and reported on the 

14 

progress and success of offensive and supply operations. A small 
Russian mission went in to Join Tito on 33 February 1944,^® but its 
operations appear to have been primarily political. 

Representatives ol various Allied agencies also carried on highly 
specialized tasks in the Balkans. Among them were the British Inter- 
service liaison Detachment (ISLDJ , an intelligence agency; "A 11 Force, a 
branch of MX 9 in the United Kingdom, which aided in escape and evacua- 
tion of Allied prisoners of war and aircrews; and Company 3, 2677 th 

Regiment (Frov), formerly Special Balkan Services of OSd, which was con- 

1 fi 

cerned primarily with intelligence. In order to provide meteorological 

data, the 19th Weather Squadron had seven weather detachments in the 

17 

Balkans in May 1944. American, British, and Yugoslav personnel were 
used in organizing landing ground parties under the direction of BATS 
(Balkan Air Terminal Service 
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&£ gaits, ia SBS&i&L. flperatiflBS , Mediterranean Theater 
More nations were represented in military activities in the 
Mediterranean theater than in any other combat area. Shis heterogeneity- 
existed in special operations in which one finds British, American, 

Polish, South African, Italian, and Russian units flying missions to supply 
resistance groups. An account of these units centers on the development 
of the 334 Wing {ME) which eventually exercised operational control over 
nearly all special duty aircraft in the theater. 

arollitaga fi£ ills. 22£ CSPJ Wing XML A trickle of airoome 
supplies began to reach the Balkans in May 1943, when 106 Squadron l BAB} 
in the Middle East made a flight of four Liberators availaole for special 
operations, The demand for supplies in this early period far exceeded 
the capabilities of the air forces to deliver them, but the situation 
improved in March 1943 lAten 14 Hall faxes were assigned to the work. 

Dhese planes, together with the Liberators of 103 Squadron, were brought 
together to form 148 Squadron (HAFJ, which was based at Tocra, Libya. 

The experience of BAB squadrons in the United Kingdom convinced military 
authorities that supply operations to resistance groups in the Mediterranean 
area should be carried on primarily from the Mediterranean theater. Con- 
sequently, 1575 llignt tEABJ was sent to Blida, near Algiers, in June 
1943. This flight, which consisted of four Halifaxes, supplied resistance 
groups in Corsica. In the following September, 1575 Elicit was absorbed 

into 634 Squadron l BAB} , which sent six of its^Kalifaxes to Tocra Aa 

/SAiSsi for Balkan operations. 30 The 133d Liaison Squadron (AAE) , a 
remnant of the 68th tactical Lecomai ssanc e Group, moved to Mas si caul t , 
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Tunisia, in Hovember with three 33-17' e and seven 3-35' s for test flights. / 

A fourth unit, 1586 Polish Slight, with four Ealifaxes and two LiberatorsT 

32 

arrived in Tunisia later in the month, primarily for missions to Poland. 

Since an over-all headquarters was needed to coordinate the efforts of 

these units, the British established 334 Wing in Kovember 1943 to assume 

23 

control ever all special duty aircraft. At this time the 334 Wing, 
commanded by Group Consdr* ¥. E. Eankin, was organized as follows: 

]s34 (SD) Wing 



1536 Polish 122d Liaison 
Hi^xt | Squadron (MF) 



saf' 634 Squadron 
(BAP) 




148 Squadron I 
. (HAP) 



Soon after 334 wing was established, units engaged in special opera- 
tions were moved to southeastern Italy in order to place then closer to 
their targets. The Polish Plight and 624 Squadron moved to Brindisi early 
in December 1943, although a detachment of four aircraft of the latter 

remained at Blida to supply southern Prance; the 123d Liaison Squadron 



moved its B-25's to lian&uria at the end of ITovember 1943* the 8th Troop Lt 

Carrier Squadron (AAF) arrived at Gioia del Colie late in ITovember and \/ 

34 \ 

148 Squadron went to Brindisi in January 1944. The 7th and 51st Troop \ 

Carrier Squadrons, 62d Troop Carrier Group (AAF) arrived at Brindisi in 

Pebruary, and a few days later, on 18 February, 624 Squadron left for 

Blida. February, two squadrons of the Italian Air Force, 

based at Lecce, were assigned to 334 Wing for special operations. ^ Thus 

in Pebruary 1944, 334Wing had the following units assigned or attached: 
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S#*»14e Sq. (BAP) 
18 Hali faxes 
Brindisi 



7th & 51st 20 Sqs. 
^AAFJ 
24 0-47* s 
Brindisi 



1586 Poliak 
Slight 
8 HaLifaxes 
Brindisi 1 



1^624 Sq. (EAFj 
18 Halifaxes 
Blida 



Itos# 1 & 88 LAP 
Sqs. , 36 Cant-Z- 
1007 's & SI-82’ s 
Lecce 



133d Liaison Sq. (Let. 1321 Liaison 

IASI) . j Sq. (AAF) 

7 B-25's [3 B-17's i 

Manduria Blida ! 



Several changes occurred during the next few months. In March iy44, 
part of 267 Squadron IBA3F) , 2ran sport Command, came under 334 Wing 

26 f * * 

temporarily, and in. July a Soviet air group of 12 C-47's was added. ^ 

2ho 133d Liaison Squadron was transformed into a heavy Bomb squadron in 
April 1944 and continued operations from Blida until September, when It 

28 oq 

moved to Brindisi. In September, also, 634 Squadron was disoanded. 

In January 1945, 267 Squadron ceased simply operations, "but its place 

30 

was taken By 44 Squadron tSAAPj. Other changes involved a rotation of 

AAF troop carrier units assigned to special operations. 

Bpon its organization, 334 Wing was assisted to PAP Middle Bast; then, 

effective on 25 January 1944 , it was transferred to Ht* MAAF. Operational 

r *51 

control remained divided Between PAP Middle Bast and, iAAF until 14 
Beoruary 1944, when 334 Bing and all other Allied aircraft, either 
permanently or temporarily employed in special duties, were placed under 
the direct operational control of H<i 1AAF. 33 ihe final administrative 



Change of importance took place in June 1944, when 334 Wing Became a part 
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of the newly organised Balkan Air Force/ 



In September 1944 special duty a ir were assigned or attached to 



the Balkan Air Force as follows: 




334 (SB) Wing 
i (RAF) 



jS05 Groxq> (BAF) 
jFoggia 
Available on 
priority from 
MSAF 



SW 148 Sq. 

(MF) 

3rindisi 



1586 Polish 
Flight ! 

Brindisi j 



, j 885th Bomb Sq. ! 
, {MB) Brindisi 
j (Formerly 123d 
I . liaison Sq . } 



60th 10 Group! 
(AAF) i 
Brindi si ' 



t 

■Sfc/367 Sq. 
(JtAF) 

JBari 



1 Russian Air 
Group 
(Bari 




Evolution of the 3641st Special Group (ProvJ (AAF) . An increase 
in the delivery of supplies to resistance groups was among the matters which 
attracted the attention of it. Gen. Ira C. Baker when he assumed command 
of MAAF in January 1944. As commander of the Eighth Air Force, he bad 
been instrumental in organizing two AAF squadrons for special operations 
to the western. Continent. She subject, therefore, was by no means new to 
him when he arrived in Iforth Africa. General Baker, as well as Generals 
Wilson and Severs, was convinced that supply operations were well worth 
the effort; moreover, he wanted Americans to ,! get some credit in 
delivering knives, guns, and explosives to the Balkan patriots with which 
to kill Germans. 
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The 122d Liaison Squadron was tJae only AAF unit, other than the 
8th Troop Carrier Squadron, engaged in special operations in the Mediter- 
ranean theater until Feoruary 1944. This squadron, with three 3-17' s 

and seven B-25's, had "no authorization and no table of organization" 

35 

suitable for such, work and was not operating efficiently. Demands of 
OSS and SOD for missions to the Balkans reflected the increasing impor- 
tance of supply work* out. General Baker insisted, these demands could 

36 

not be met with the aircraft then being employed. His solution to the 
immediate problem was to ask authority to reorganize the 132d Liaison 

grt . ^ 

Squadron as a heavy bombardment squadron with 15 aircraft which , so \ 

far as practicable, would not be fully operational for normal combat 

. . 38 

duty. 

The War Department partially approved the proposal when, on 14 

February 1944, it authorised conversion of the 122d Liaison Squadron into 

a unit to operate for OSS; aircraft and personnel, however, must comB 

from sources already available.®® General Devers, Deputy Commander in 

MHO, in assuring General Marshall that there would be no difficulty in 

setting up the new squadron, emphasized the importance of letting the 

French and Balkan patriots know that the British were not the sole source) 

40 

of the aid they were receiving. By this time two squadrons of AAF 

C-47’s were operating out of Brindisi under the 334 Wing, but General 

■taker pressed for organization of the 123d Bomb Squadron, since heavy- 

41 

bomber night sorties were required to reach the more distant targets. 
Apparently the 14 February authorisation did not satisfy General Baker, 
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and by the end of April had flown 33 successful sorties to southern 

51 

Prance. On 15 June 1944, the squadron, was redesignated as the 885th 
Bomb Squadron t,Sp), but it continued under administration of the 
Fifteenth Air Force and under the operational control of MAAF, 52 The 

S85th Bomb Squadron moved to Haison Blanche, just outside of Algiers, 

— * 

toward the end of August and early in September began to fly missions 
to northern Italy. 

This change in targets was caused by the success of Seventh Army 

operations in southern France. She Maquis in that area no longer needed 

| 

airborne supplies from the Mediterranean, a development which caused MAAJ 

to disband 634 Squadron (EAF) and to move the 885th Boinb Squadron to 

Brindisi for missions to northern Italy and the Balkans. This move took 

S3 

place between 33 September and 2 October 1944. At about the same time 

the 492d Bomb Group of the Eighth Air Force temporarily suspended its 

supply missions to western Europe. The 859th Bomb Squadron of this group 

flew to Brindisi about the middle of Dec ember 1944 to join in special 

operations in the Mediterranean theater. The Fifteenth Air Force now had 

two B-34 squadrons flying supply missions. To provide a headquarters for 

these units, the Fifteenth Special Grot?) (Prov) was activated on 30 

55 

January 1945 under command of Colonel MacCloskey. Since many of the 
group *s missions required staging through Eosigoano, about 15 miles south- 
east of Leghorn, HQ, MAAF decided to move it to that area and place it 

Allied 

under Mediterranean/Tactical Air Force LMATAF). On 17 March 1945, the 

unit was redesignated as the 3641st Special Group tExov) and came under 

56 

operational control of the Twelfth Air Force. The move to Eosigoano 
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was completed by 20 ’.larch. , 57 and there the 2641st Special Group remained 



■until the end of the war. 

Twelfth dix ZflEsfl Ecaas. flam er Eni£s. in. SbagIsI. 



i. Troop 



carrier squadrons of the Twelfth Air force carried most of the "burden 

for the AAF in special operations in the Mediterranean theater. The 

51st Troop Carrier Wing was represented in this work from December 1943 

until after the surrender of Axis troops in northern Italy. Incomplete 

records prevent an accurate description of the first troop carrier efforts, 

uut it appears that the 8th Troop Carrier Squadron, 62d Troop Carrier 

Croup initiated AAF £3-47 missions behind the enemy lines in Italy for 

the purpose of infiltrating personnel or dropping supplies to isolated 

British troops. The air echelon of this squadron moved from Ponte Olivo, 

Sicily, to Gioia del Co lie .in southeastern Italy late in November 1943, 

58 

and flew its first supply mission on the night of 8-9 December. The 8th 

Troop Carrier Squadron completed very few sorties over enemy-occupied 

territory from December 1943 to February 1944, partly because of very 

oad weather. Its principal mission, however, seems to have been to give 

parachute training to British Special Air Service troops destined for 

59 

operations behind the enemy lines. 

Special operations by AAF C-47 's began in earnest in February 1944. 

On the 9th, Brig. Gen. G. H. Beverley, co m mander of the 51st Troop 
Carrier Wing, attended a conference at HQ, MAAE which decided that one 
group headquarters and two troop carrier squadrons were to be sent to 
Brindisi by 12 February for missions to the Balkans. The grot?) would 
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operate under the British 3.34 ,’in.g. She 7th and list Troop Carrier 
Squadrons at Ponte Olivo were alerted on 9 February and coved, with 62d 
Troop Carrier Group headquarters, to Brindisi on t;ie 12th. 1 Tne dth 
Troop Carrier Srut dron practically ceased operations at Gioia del Co lie 
by the end of February, out the 7th and 51st carried on to the end of 

4 62 '? j 

lurrch and slice resumed to Sicily. I, See App. 5.J > 

The 60th Troop Carrier Group, commanded by Col. Clarence J. 

Gallijcn, moved in to replace the 62d Group's squadrons and regained 

until October 1344. The 7th and hist squadrons then began a second tour 

on special operations, the 7th at Brindisi and the ^Ist at and 

-rindisi. These two squadrons formed the Jal'-am Detachment of the 6 2 d 

Trooo Carrier Group. The 7th ceased Balkan operations on 4 December 

when it moved to Thrquinia , .tout 4L uilos northwest of Some, from which 

65 

point it flew missions to northern Italy until 3 January 1345. The 4tn 
and £>th Troop Carrier Squadrons at Giena-lalignano f>ev sup dy missions 
to north Italy for about six weeks ending on 8 January 1345, then moved 
to farquirin, where they were .joined on 2a I arch 1345 by tho 51st Troon 
jarrisr Squadron from -rindisi. Ihrl, in January 1345, the 64th Troop 
C-rritr iron . , under Col. John Geray, moved to Bosrpriauo , relieving the 
old Grouu. Ihe Cvth flew supoly missions to northern Italy until the 
end of the w;.r, uu olthouji its 16th Squadron replaced the 51st at 
-rindisi on 29 ..arch, while operating from Brindisi, troop carrier units 
were ■'under operational control of 364 Jiny and, after June 134a, of the 
3AF. 11 scions flovr. from So si guano, llnliynano, mf. Thrquinia, were under 
control of .LaTaT' throuki the T\ elfti air Force. 
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Sip Dalian ^Ir lores . Operations of various t;pes to the Balkans 
had increased to such proportions by late s ring 1244 that an inter- 
service headquarters, the naT.caa xi.r force l-wiT.! ms iorned on 4 June to 
coordinate then. Commanded by nir Vice .nrsh/1 DLliot '-;ith head- 
f,K rterr at ^ri, the JAT be^.ui operations on 1 July with filter, fighter- 
jonher, and Atdiun bomber squadrons dram ]jrinciprJly from the Desert 



«dr force <ind the ..edilerrineun Allied Coastal iJ.r Jorce/T ahe British' _ 
fd-4 Ding, controlling special operations to the ralkans, received addi- 
tional stren, th and eaiue under nAfh ob 

Air Tice .nrsnal dllxot was res'onsiole for coordinatin, all "com- 
bined sm.hibious O"erations and raiCs by Allied air, sea and land forces 
on the islands and eastern shores of the Adriatic and Ionian Seas.' 1 
'-hror h the Incleon. ..issior, now reorganized as do. 37 hilitary hiesion, 
Jlliot was to "afford the .neatest -'ossiule means oh support 11 to the 
’Jugoslav lational Army of Lioer^iion; through the commander of force 39S, 
he exorcised operational control over s :ecial operations in Hungary, 

Xu, oslavis, tAtd Albania. hAP cane under the .dir Gorriander-in-Ohlef , 
edit err anean to >,hom JHiot ms directly responsiele for air operations, 
nlthoUiJt not in control of special operations in Ital,,, udgarir,, Lumania, 
Greece, Czechoslovakia., or Poland, Jlliot ms "responsible for the opera- 
tion of Special Duties ;ireraft employed in t.iose ^.rcas. 11 Special ooerutions 
in Greece remained the responsibility of CKC*, IiJ, through force 1G3; in 
Amouaia snc. Aul^aria, special op er.it ions fell under APH^, through, force 
133; and Gh^ Allied Ami >~s in Italy tAAlJ controlled s .ccial operations 
to northern Italy, as chrimon of r, Special Operations Con ittee, the 
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AC3 „A]T to coordinate ^specJ-al air operations over the various terri- 
tories and advise AIE*, on the allocation of effort. 11 Through liaison 
witn the Bari headouarters of nlBVs Psychological .'arfare Branch, Elliot 

was directed “to ensure that beet use is made of . . . operations for 

69 

the dissemination of leaflets and other propaganda . 11 

The Balkan Air Porco expanded rapidly. By December 19<L4 it controlled 

31 fi-.hter squadrons, eight medium bomber squadrons, and two heavy bonder 

squadrons in addition to the svecial operations aircraft operating under 
70 

334 ling. The develo orient of this air force was significant in supply 
operations not only because it made fighter escort available for day- 
light missions, but also because it provided the Partisans of Yugoslavia 
inth an effective ; ir :r. , propter cusr titles of supplies could be 
delivered through landing operations by 0-47' s while BaI planes cooperated 
■ ith rc.rtiseui troops in ^roteotin,. and holding landing grounds. Bitk a 
dsjendable air force on call, Partisans could undertake more sustained 
operations which would, of course, require an increase in the delivery of 



supplies ;nd in the evacuation of their wounded, 

>Vv 1 • * ' f f'*' - ' 

The Hussian ^ij.r droup qt Bari. Txie first Soviet to take nart 



in special operations in the mediterranean theater v/ere two tJ-47's wulch 
wrought a Hussion mission, headed by Andrei. Viskinsky, to Italy on 
3 lebruar, 1944. The two 3-4? ’ s remained at Brindisi and flew two 
sorties to Yugoslavia in Karen and three in noril. Yugoslav reoresen- 
tafcives made high claims for their role in delivering supplies, but the 
fact is that their sorties were for the wurpose of supplying the 
Vishinsky Kission, and on one occasion they did that by transferring 
material from British stocks tkt had been or marked for the Berta sans. ^ 
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The Snssians , prooably nore interested in ultimate political ad- 
vantages than it imaedic.te military fains, E,nnroache& General Oil son la 
^arch 1^44 on the natter of basin t _, planes in Italy to supply the 
Partisans. General Gilson insisted, s-i-ould the proposal oe approved, 
that operational control over routing, timing, and coordination of 
flijits -would have to he vested in the Allied Ooamander-in-Ghief. The 
-Titian GMefs of Staff agreed late in jmril to basing at Bari a snail 
hussian air unit and directed that General Wilson was to coordinate all 
operations by Soviet aircraft iron Italian bases. 74 Details to receive 
r us sian transports and fighters at lari were worked out at MK-, in June 
and included an agreement that Soviet planes migut land In Italy on 
shuttle missions. The Eussians wanted perMcsicn to operate not less 
than 12 transports and 12 filters from Italy, but General "Gilson refused 
this indefinite coEjaitnent and fixed the number of planes at one squadron 
of 12 0-47 1 s and one of 12 fighters, i.hen the Euseians arrived late in 
July, they orought four light communications craft to r ive to Tito and 
also wanted to give Mr. wo 0-47 1 s wnicli had been obtained from the 

United States on lend-len.se. This nro nosed gift of transports was re- 

76 

ierred to the American Onieis of Staff for disposal. 

At lari the Hussions operated under control of the 3 AT through 334 \ 
'in;;, but the "control was more nominal than real, the Russians through- 
out taking act extremely infiepcac eat line.” 77 They were, likewise, sorae- 
’.’hc.t less than diplomatic on occasions. "<ihea an ?AT vehicle slightly 
damaged one of their olanes in a collision, t.ie Eussians called it 
deliberate sabotage. .mother incident occurred in -which the Soviet 
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air officer at lari , one Colonel Socolov, deliberately violated both the 
letter and the spirit of the agreement governing Russian operations from 
Bari. On 33 July Colonel Socolov asked the BAT commander for permission 
to fly o. training; mission to a point off Corfu. Permission was readily 
, ranted, 'ith the specification that there was to be no landing or 
dropping in Greece, whe flignt occurred during the ni t .ht of 2b/ 36 July 
without incident, accent that the plane delivered nine or 10 Bussian 
envoys to BhAS hea&ouarters without the knowledge of Allied authorities 
in Cairo, Bari, Algiers, Greece, or anywhere else. SMs incident 
strengthened the belief that the u.d.t'.h. intended to further her aims 
in Greece in complete disregard of Britisn and American desires. 73 

Some conflict also occurred in the matter of bringing in suonlies 
for the Russians, who wanted two or three small merchant ships given to 
them for moving materials from the Persian Gulf to hari, General Vilson 
o ejected on the grounds that there were no craft to spare, that stores 
destined for fito would oe largely of -.imerican origin, and that the 
Bussians apparently were attempting to bolster their prestige with the 
Partisans . there were plenty of supplies in Ital;. for resistance groups, 
and only the shortage of aircraft, parachutes, containers, and small 

CA 

surface or; ft i.jptded their delivery. Lhe CSS decided in September 
that the Russians should bring through the Persian Gulf only those 
supvlies not already available in the ..editerrunean theater, and special 
types of supplies for Partisans should oe restricted to those definitely 
needed, ho surface craft ‘were to be transferred to hussia to carry 
supplies to lfari. S1 
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I-elations Between the Prussians ,..nd other pottos at 3ari were, 
nevertheless, relatively liar, lonious. On 22 Auyast 1944, 10 Soviet C-47's 
flew a shuttle 'mission from Russia to ~>arl with medicel personnel for 
Kite and supplies for the air group, "he transports returned to Russia 
oh tiie night of 03/ £4 August, carrying 150 Xuyoslav air trainees. Three 
days later, a souadron of 1,0 Yah fighters arrived direct from Prussia to 
serve as escorts for 0-4? ’r on daylight missions, ^ fighters and trans- 
ports remained at Pari until the Hussion, advance overran Belgrade and 

t 

onened the lenun airfield. The Yaw and el gat of the 3-47's left for 
.ienun on 33 Kovenoer , and the regaining four 0-47' c left Bari early in 
fecenher.^ 



Evolution Ql_ %&. 403d Bombardment drouo £a ilia United Kingdom 
Special operations from the "united Kin, ,dom involved British and 
American aircraft almost exclusively. 1'ne hritiey, as in the mediterranean 
theater, initiated the worl: of supply dropping and were joined oy A.<.eri can 
.lanes early in 1S44. Prior to tnis tine, tne 43£d Bono Squadron tUSAAJj 
had ucen engaged in dropping prcro&jjmda, leaflets over occupied hurope 
(see Chap. VII J, and, until organization of the ^iHPJ2na,&dhH Uupply- 
dronr)in l ) project, tide was the only American unit in the United Kingdom 
assigned to soeeial operations. She British, ay early 1943, had two 
uohb scuaurors, '.'os. 1L3 ar.d 1CI , ouerr.ting out of To psford on suxnly 
missions to resiftance grooos in Irruice, the Netherlands, „elgiuju, 
lennar':, and Poland. *.orl oi their effort res directed to "ranee, where 



the Unc" ervTound war, nuttin, airborne stnolies to . aoc'L use 



84 



_he CIS 
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decided to iL.ereo.se ur.e volune of supplies be! ny delivered to resistance 
row* from th'- United Uin'dom, and in October 1943, noon using assured 
that there would "be no serious diversion from strategic bosbin^, directed 
dene a.' Covers to implement the decision (see Chau. I). 

At this tiue General hake. , commanding the Ji_nih Air Porce, nad 
available the 4th and 23d Anti submarine Squadrons of the 4?9th Antisubmarine 
Crouj, widen had been operating h-34D’s from Dunkeswell, Devonshire, for 
about three months. She Antisubmarine Command was disbanded in August 
1945, lervin, highly trained personnel free for further assignment, 
representatives from tne 4th and 22d Squadrons met with 03o, SOh, and 
otner pe rsonnel at Aovingdon on 24 October, at which 1 time they were in- 
formed of their assignment to the OAHF jSEadiKrijR project. Selected crews were 
then sent to Tenpsford, where they trained with the BAF supply droppers 
from 3£5 Cctooer to SO December 1943. .'foils this training was in progress, 
the GASP iahi AG £■ h? . or :cni cation to oh shape. I’ne ground echelons of the tiro 
squadrons moved from Dunkeswell to Alconbury late in October and early in 
love -.her. On 4 December 1943 the Jighth Air Force published orders, 
dated 11 i'ovenbor, activating the U6th and 40Sth 3onb Squadrons, commanded 
oy llij. Eooert J, Fish and I, t. Gol. Clifford <7. Leflin, respectively. hhe 
tiro scuadj ons formed the Special Project sujgroup under the 483c. . .omo 

croup (Pnt.nln.der/ at Alconoury and began operations to Aurope on the 

35 

night of 4/5 January 1344. 

Several changes, both in station and in organisation, tool; place in 
February and bar oh 1944. Che two squadrons moved to ’/at ton, a few miles 
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from AL contrary , between 7 and 17 February. ven days after completing this 
aove, they were relieved from the 463d Bomb Group and assigned to the VI II 
Air Force Composite Comnana, with the 32Sth Service Group as administrative 

O ^ 

headquarters. ‘ Jl “ In response to the Gomoosite Command's request that a 

separate headquarters be set up to control the GALsPSTBaGG-uR squadrons* 

the Zxghth Air Force established the 301st 3onb Group (h) (Prov) on 28 

87 

4 larch 1944 find nlaced it under the comasd of Colonel Heflin. In the 
meantime Colonel Leflia had made p. survey of sites suitable for daSP-aK- 
qAGGbS. activities find recommended the RAP station at Harrington, 12 miles 
northeast of Northampton, which had the necessary combination of concrete 

DO 

runways, supply facilities, lighting system,, and living quarters. 

Arrangements were made with the RAF to vacate the field, and the 801st 

89 

Joab Group moved in at the end of larch without interrupting supply 
operations. 

General Ihlacr's desire to increase OAiPhThAGGhE effort was not 
realised until ..ay 1344. Until then the British had been nutting up the 
lar.or share of effort. At the end of February 1944, fox esunple, the 
3Gth and 43 6th Squadrons (AAFJ had 12 3—24 ' s engaged in GARirlSBAGGlE: 
missions, ;-lthouy.i plans were uelng completed to raise each squadron to 

90 

a strength oi 1C planes; the ZAP had Cb planes as siloed to similar tashs. 
EAT effort varied from time to time, nap ending upon assignment of air- 
craft at frine llnistor wnurcllll 1 s request. An bighth Air Force order 
of 10 Nay transferred the 788th homo Squadron , 467th bomb Group and 
ohe 850ih Bomb Eoaa&ron, 430th Jonh Group to the 801st Homb Grotto. Grows 
of these two units vent to Cheduinyton for trailing, by the end. of Iny, 
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the OAKPFSBAGGxE b TO’a;i had ;iore than 40 B-24's assigned. Shis increase 
in strength was made largely in anticipation of greater effort in support 
of OVOELQFJ). Trie 766th. and 350th Souanrons moved to Harrington on 27 
Hay and flew their first GAKiLBwA&&BBs. missions at the end of the month. 

An extensive shifting of unit designations took place in accordance 
-ith an order of 6 August 1144. Fhe Special Leaflet Squadron. (see Chao, 
ni) and the four OAEFBaSAGG,*?. squadrons all underwent a change in 
numerical declination. Lhesc changes were the result of snifts designed 
to eliminate three- squadron groups in the eighth nir Force 2d and 3d 
homo Divisions and to regularise units of the VIII Air Force Corroosite 
Command, file 492d Bomb Group and its four squadrons were transferred 
with a cadre of one officer and one enlisted m&a to Harrington, to "become 
the OaHPHEHaGGHP. group; similar cadres of the former squad- 

rons went to other stations. Xhe reorganized 36th Bomb Squadron was 
sent to Ohe&dington for radio countermeasure (EGj. 0 work; the Snecial 

Leaflet Squadron, formerly designated as the 406th, now received the 

93 

designation 858th Bomb Squadron. Changes in designation of OAKPETLAGGHR 
units, 5 August 1944, were as follows: 



301st Bomb &-■>.( n) (Prov) 
36th Bomb Sq. (H) 

406th Bomb Sq. (11/ 

73 8th Bomb Sq. (H) 

850th Bomb Sq. (3) 



49 2d Bomb Ch», <H) 
856th Bomb Sq. (H) 
853th Bomb Sq. (E) 
359th Bomb Sq. (E) 
857th Bomb 3q. (E) 



Progress of the invasion in France practically ended full-scale 

OAE^FEBAGG'BE activity by the 4.9 2d C-rotra. The orojeefc may be considered 

94 

as having oeen concluded on 16 September 1944, after which the group 
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was used on operation 2&UGKIJ& to carry aviation gasoline to "ranee. 

This last activity' was still in oro^-rese vhon, on 5 October 1944, opera- 
tional control of the 4S3d Bomb Group oassed to Headquarters, li-gnth Air 

force, retroactive to 1 October, with administrative control in the VI IX 
95 

Fighter Gonmand. There was some uncertainty as to future employment 

of the group, but General Doolittle followed a recommendation from higher 

headquarters that it be reassigned to strategic uombiag. This change 

took place on 23 October, when the group, now commanded by Lt. Col. ■ , 

hooert fish, was assigned to uSSEAF, 1st Bomb division; however, the 

96 

656th homo Squadron regained on G-ufrb2j;AGG.&; work. At about the end 
of Qctooer, reconversion of the three remaining squadrons was delated 
ponding completion of the project to evacuate from southern France Allied 

9 ? 

aircrews who had been interned in Switzerland. CA?i? B aGGAS missions 
by the Bifyth. Air force from the ini ted Kingdom were ne iigible from 16 

September 1944 to February 194b; but in Uarch and April 1945, the number 

^ -- 

of sorties once more reached the level of 11a: and June 1944. ■ (See App.7 / 
The 859th 3omb Squadron went to Italy on 15 December 1944 and joined 
the 885tn Bomb Souaoron in January to forn the fifteenth Special Grown . 
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Chapter III 

FLASHING AND EXECUTION Off MISSIONS SO RESISTANCE GBDUFS 



Supply missions in the Mediterranean theater and from the United. 
Kingdom were sufficiently alike in planning and execution to warrant 
their being treated together. Certain difference*, however, did exist. 
Operations with C-47 * s were highly important In the Mediterranean area, 
hut there were practically no C -47 missions from the United Kingdom to 
the principal resistance groups. Heavy bombers from North Africa flew 
long oyerwater sorties to reach drop zones in southern Francs; but 
OAEFEIMGGER aircraft in the United Kingdom, except for their relatively 
few missions to Norway, had merely to cross the English Channel to reach 
enemy territory. In Italy, both 0-47' s and bombers flew many missions 
that involved no orerwater flights, and, except for missions to Poland, 
supply aircraft rarely flew over strongly defended areas. There were 
comparatively few day 11 git operations from the United Kingdom until after 
D-day for OVERLORD, and very few landings behind the enemy lines; both 
daylight missions and landings were common in the Mediterranean theater. 
These and other differences, which will be developed in later chapters , 
were primarily operational in character. For the most part the technique 
of planning, loading, dropping, and landing varied only In details. 



Special Bute Aircraft and Training al firsxft 
Planes used in special operations were called special duty (SD) air- 
craft. The British employed Wellingtons* Stirlings, Liberators, Albemarles, 
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Dakotas, and Lysandero for most of their work, while the JUtf used B-17 * s , 
3-34' s, C-47 1 a , and a few B-25' s. The Russian Air Group at Bari had 
0-47's exclusively, the Italians at Lecce flew Cant-1007 3'* and SM-82*e, 
and the Polish Plight was equipped with Hall faxes and Liberators. 

Except when bomb squadrons were diverted from their normal combat role 
to execute special missions, SD aircraft were not used for tactical or 
strategic bombing. Combat aircraft, however, did take a regular part 
in special operations by dropping propaganda leaflets, or "nickels, 11 
while on tactical and etrategic missions. 

Some modifications were necessary to equip bombers and transports 
for special operations. The nose of the C-47 was enlarged slightly to 
provide greater room in the pilot’s compartment, and occasionally special 

1 

floors and bracing were installed to take care of certain types of cargo. 

Pew other changes were required In 0-47’js beyond fitting than with racks 

to hold containers and the installation of "Rebecca" equipment. The 

Rebecca set is a radar directional air-ground device which records radar 

impulses on a grid and directs the navigator toward the ground operator. 

By varying the intensity or frequency of the "blips," the ground operator, 

whose set is called "Eureka," can transmit signal letters to the air- 
2 

craft, Rebecca's cathode ray tube display unit gives the distance of 
the aircraft from the tending set and the aircraft's heading in relation 
to it. The sending set, Eureka, Is a light-wei^it responser beacon 

operated on batteries a nd f itted with a detonator which can destroy it ^ 

3 1 

4 f circ umstances require. Shortage of Rebecca/ Eureka sets limited the 

use of this equipment in the Mediterranean theater, but by December 1944, 
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practically all SB aircraft had ReDeceas. CAHPBTBAGGER planet in the 
United Kingdom were likewise handicapped for a tine hy lack of enou^i 
Rebeccas to meet requirements* The "Sugarphone , * or S-phoae , another 
piece of special equipment used by SB aircraft* was an ultra-high fre- 
quency short-range radio that provided, a two-way contact with a ground 
phone. This instrument was valuable for receiving landing or dropping 
instructions from the ground, and for transmitting intelligence informa- 
tion to orews for delivery to headquarters. On several occasions in 
Yugoslavia, an officer wearing 3-phone equipment parachuted to inspect 

emergency strips and to advise the pilot on their suitability for landing- 

5 

In nearly every case the pilot landed. 

Heavy bombers underwent far more radical changes than the 0-47 's. 

The 885th Bomb Squadron in north Africa replaced the ball turret on B-17’s 

6 

and 3-34 's with a cargo hatch through which packages were dropped. 

The Carpetbaggers called their cargo hatch the "Joe-hole," which was 
made by placing a metal shroud Inside the opening. This shroud varied 
In diameter from 38 to 48 inches and formed a short chute throu^i which ^ 
"Joes* or "Janes* — personnel to be parachuted over enemy territory — were | 
dropped* The most satisfactory dimensions proved to be a hole with a * 
44-inch opening in the fuselage floor and a 48-inch opening at the exit, j 
A plywood door covered the hole and could be folded back under the control 
cables. Jump lights, hand rails* and Jump panels were Installed at the 
Joe-hole. Other modifications included the removal of surplus equipment 
needed only In bombing; installation of a plywood covering to protect 
the floor* a monorail and roller-mounted safety belt in the rear fuselage. 
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a plywood cover over the rear bomb bay, blackout curtains for waist- gun 

windows* blisters for the pilot’s and co-pilot's windows to provide 

greater visibility, modification of bomb bays to fit British containers, 

and separate compartments for the bombardier and the navigator, ill 

special navigational equipment was rearranged to provide greater ease of 

Operation, the waist and nose gone were removed, and the planes were 

7 

painted a shiny black. 

Crews of troop-carrier aircraft required little special training 
other than to become familiar with the use of Rebecca/ Eureka and practice 
flints to develop accuracy in dropping at low altitudes and low speeds. 

In general, the heavy bomber crews went throng, the same training. Until 
June 1944* when the CARPETBAGGER group set up Ite own training unit, a 
few crews trained with the British at Tempsford. She course in the 
C1RP3TBA.GCHER training unit reviewed old subjects and introduced new ones. 
Included in the curriculum were lectures on security, flying control, 
standard operating procedures , ditching, air-sea rescue, flak intelligence, 
escape and evasion, and planning supply missions. Crews spent some time 
in familiarizing themselves with the modified B-24, trained on the use 
of Rebecca/ Eureka, and reviewed dead-reckoning navigation and the use of 
navigational aids. Radio operators and navigators received intensive 
training in their specialties. Both day and night practice missions 
were flown, and dispatchers of "Joes" were required to make jumps them- 
selves. Pilots learned to handle the heavy bombers at near stalling 
speeds. Pilots, co-pilots, navigators, and dispatchers went along on 

3 

regular missions as observers before etarting their own work. 
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Indoctrination appearB to have 'been thoron^i , sine© almost no 
violation® of security were reported; even the writers of records were 
so security-conscious that the historian encounters the greatest diffi- 
culty In uncovering facts essential to a full account of supply operations. 
(Chore were occasions when figures prominent In reslstenee movements spolce 
words of appreciation to assembled crews and ground personnel; there 
were messages of thanks from Partisans In the field and a steady stream 

of reports on sabotage successfully eomplsted; there were truly heroic 

p ' U' 

episodes, like the career of Johnny Mead with the Maquis teee 1pp. 23), > 
which soon became embellished legends. Whether flying from the United 
Kingdom or in the Mediterranean theater, A 13 1 personnel] were enthusiastic 
about the part they were playing in defeating the Nazis. (Their morale 
was hign,^ 

Planning Simply Mleaiona In thm The a tar 

In the Mediterranean theater, planning procedures Involved several 
agencies as well as the squadrons which eventually flew the missions. 
Altaou^x changes occurred from time to time, the procedures followed in 
March 1944 may be taken as fairly typical. 

She SOI/ OSS agencies involved In special operations prepared monthly 
statements of the estimated number of sorties required to deliver the 
desired tonnage. These estimates were based on the load-carrying 
capacity of Halifax aireraft, and were submitted by each agency to the 
%>eelal Operations Section, G-3 at A2HQ, by the 10th of each month. This 
section reviewed, screened, and consolidated the requests, then submitted 
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to M AAJ a statement of the net sorties required. This headquarters re- 
ported tack to 0-3 the number of sorties that could be flown with 
available aircraft. If this estimate fell under the number originally 
requested, G*-3 of A3THQ, submitted the matter to the Special Operations 
Committee, which included representatives of the special agencies, M1AT , 
the Commander-in-chief Mediterranean, 0-2 and G-3 of AFHQ, the American 
State Department, and the British Foreign Office. This committee took \ < 
political, tactical, strategic, and economic conditions under considera-' 4 
tion in preparing a final allocation of sorties. On the basis of this ) 

allocation, MAA3* Issued the necessary directives to the air units 
10 

involved. 

ffhis over-all allocation was further broken down by lower echelons. 

While operating from Blida and Maison Blanche, special duty squadrons 

received allocations from the Special Projects Operations Center (SPOC), 

a liaison section that determined priority of targets. The squadron 

commanders, after consulting with meteorological officers, selected the 

area for a night* s operations. SPOC then set up priorities within 

that area, with alternates to provide a weather spread. When targets 

were selected SPOC made radio contact with field agents, who prepared 
11 

reception parties. 

The 334 Wing coordinated activities in Italy. TJpon receiving the 
MAAF directive allocating sorties, targets, and tonnages, 334 Wing 
prepared flexible daily target lists with stated priorities within each 
list. An attempt was made to spread the work through the month, taking 
into consideration long-range weather forecasts. Squadron or group 
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commanders and operations officers attended a dally target meeting at 

i 

0900 hours at 334 Wing headquarters and selected targets for their squad- 






rone from the list for the day. In operations schedule was then pro- y t ? 

L> ~'1'* 

pared for the scheduled sorties, and headquarters of the special agencies 

12 \ 
alerted their field agents. The number of targets selected for each j 

mission and the number of aircraft dispatched were determined by veather \ 

I 

and availability of planes. She number of 0-47* s sent out on night | 

missions averaged about 35 from .April through October 1944. Occasionally 

as few as four or as many as 50 were airborne. The number of targets > 

likewise varied widely, the average being about 15 for a 0-47 mission, 

although on one occasion drops were made to 22 targets. Generally, not 

more than one to three aircraft dropped on the same target. The relative 

tactical importance of a target, the weight of stores required, and the 

hours of darkness available determined the number of planes that dropped 
13 

on any one target. 

For a description of planning procedures at lower echelons, the 
60th Troop Carrier Group may be used as an example. A staff meeting 
early in the morning discussed the slight’s operations, and squadron opera- 
tions officers assigned missions to crews and aircraft. Throughout the 
day the loading section, senior operations officer, and intelligence 
officers maintained close liaison. Crews, alerted and briefed two or 
three hours before take-off, arrived at the final briefing with target 
Indication sheets previously prepared by the groip intelligence officer 
and distributed by squadron S-3’s. At the final briefing, the group 
intelligence officer gave a resume of th« enemy situation, the location 
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of friendly convoys, targets to "be attacked by friendly bombers, and 
other special instructions. The group operation* officer instructed 
pilots as to direction of take-off, special corridors and routes to be 
followed on return to base, beacon characteristics in friendly territory, 
alternate landing fields, and, of course, the time tick. The group 
weather officer summarized meteorological information and gave a fore- 
cast for the operational period, The air liaison officer from the pack- 
ing unit Informed each pilot about his cargo, personnel, and methods of 

dispatching, and recommended dropping heists for various cargo 
14 

components. 



Planning SAjjPJgBMfiSB, Mission* 

Planning of CARPEEBAGfrER missions from the United Kingdom was some- 
what less involved than the practice followed for supply operations in 
the Mediterranean theater. Requests for missions originated either with 
field agents or at various "Country Sections" in London headquarters of 
OSS, There was a section for each country involved. The Chief of 
Special Operations, OSS and his counterpart in SOB determined priority 
of missions. Targets were pinpointed by the Air Operations Section of 
OSS a ad then forwarded to the Eighth Air Force to determine their suita- 
bility. Terrain of the target areaB and strength of enemy defenses in 
their vicinity were governing factors in this decision. The Air Opera- 
tions Section of OSS was then notified of approved targets and in turn 
informed the proper Country Section and the British Air Ministry, which 
could cancel proposed sorties that mi git interfere with other operations. 
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After targets were approved and supplies were ready* an operational order 

was made out “by the Air Operations Section and placed In a pool of 

approved missions. The Country Section then notified Its field agents 

of the code phrase that would designate the particular operation that 
15 

had he an requested. 

Dally at 1700 hours) the Air Operations Section forwarded the llet 
of approved targets to the CAHPSEBAGGER group's S-2 via scrambler 
telephone. The S-3 then plotted the pinpoints on an operational map 
(scale li 500,000) and Indicated each with a colored tab. He also plotted 
SOS targets for the same nl^it. The next morning, at abont 0900 hours, 
the weather officer at Harrington reported on meteorological conditions 
to be expected In the target areas, and the group commander or his deputy 
decided whether the proposed sorties were practicable. The group commander 
then selected the targets for the night's operations , and the s -3 
telephoned the Information to London, where changes might be suggested. 

'ii/hen the target list waa agreed upon, the appropriate Country Section 
notified its field agents to stand by and to listen for the "crack signal " 
broadcast by the BBC, This signal was the pre-arranged code phrase which 
told the field agent how many planes to expect and when they would arrive 
at specified targets.^ 

Squadron commander e were called Into conference at about 1100 hours 
and shown the map with its pinpointed targets. They selected targets 
for their squadrons, with the group commander deciding any disagreements 
that might arise. The group navigator distributed target llste to 
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squadron navigators , ■who in turn passed, each crew's targets to the crew 
navigator. The latter then worked out his flight plan. Take-off schedules 
were prepared hy the grovp navigator in his capacity as an assistant S-3. 
Briefing of crews by the $-2 of each squadron took place at about 1500 
hours^ then a general final briefing was held at 1630 hours. \Bor 
further details, see .App.J^J 

Loading Smvolv Srouners 

Supplies carried to the Balkans consisted principally of guns, ammu- 
nition, dynamite, food, clothing, medical supplies, and specialized equip- 
ment; hut gasoline, oil. jeeps, nail, and even mules were included in the 
cargo when, landing operations increased. The weight of stores carried hy 
a C-47 ranged from 3.000 to 4.500 lbs. net. although the average seems 

to have been less than 4,000 lbs* In addition, each 0-47 usually carried 

19 

150 lbs of "nickels " to be dropped over specified areas. Stores at 
Brindisi were kept In warehouses, collectively known as Paradise Camp, 
where Parti sans — generally evacuees who had come to Italy for medical 
care — packed the supplies under British supervision, A large stock of 
"standard packs" of frequently demanded Items was kept on hand. This stock 
normally held about 8,000 bomb -rack containers and 25,000 fuselage pack- 
ages, which were stored In warehouses by categories. The largest stocks 
were of food, clothing, arms, and ammunition; but wireless equipment, 
medical sxpplles, gasoline, and lubricants were also prepared in advance 
of calls from the field. Special requests were met by packing and storing 
the supplies separately to await a sortie to the originating Partisan 

% — ■ -- 
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group* A special area of Paradise Camp held high exploeires , 11001)8 , 

nines* and grenades* A post office processed all personal and official 

30 

nail for men in the field* 

Zach morning the Air Loads Section at Paradise Camp received a state- 
ment of the day* s program of missions. Using data provided “by the 
Country Sections at OSS/ SOB headquarters at Pari* the Air Loads Section 
prepared a maximum load for each aircraft destined for the specified 
targets. A checker driving a truck then took the list to the various 
warehouses* where Partisans loaded the containers and packages specified. 
The checker stopped at the post office for nail and at the parachute 
shed* then drove to the airfield with a complete load for one aircraft. 
Sphere the checker reported to the Loads Control Hut , vdiere a warrant 
officer commanded several teams of Partisan workers* picked up a loading 
team, and was directed to the plane assigned for that particular cargo. 

A British checker in charge of the team inspected the load and supervised 
the transfer of containers and packages fron truck to plane. When mules 
formed part of the cargo on a landing mission* a tarpaulin was spread 
on the floor and covered with planks. Stalls for four animals were made 

with sturdy poles * and the mules were tied securely by lines running from 

ZL 

the pack saddle to etrong-points in the cabin and to cross supports. 

Whereas C-4? ’ s were loaded under British supervision by Partisans, 
the 885th Bomb Squadron was supplied from an OSS dump located adjacent to 
the dispersal area and operated by squadron personnel. Special devices 
enabled a 3-17 to carry 14 American containers weighing about 300 lbs. 
each,' while- the 3-34 carried 16 containers in the bomb bay. In addition 
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packages t containers, and personnel could be carried in the waist. A 
normal gross cargo of 6,000 lbs. was considered a good load for a heavy 
bomber, and each plane usually carried 250 to 300 lbs, of leaflets, which 
were thrown, out of the waist windows* Bomb bay containers were toggled 
by the bombardier, and cargo carried in the waist was pushed out through 
the cargo hatch . ^ 

She loading process at Harrington resembled the practices at Brindisi 
and In Horth Africa. Upon receipt of the day's target list, the OSS 
liaison officer with the Carpetbaggers arranged for containers and pack- 
ages to be delivered to the airdrome from the station near Holme. 

Packages, leaflets, and parachutes were stored in Sis sen huts on the 
"farm" near the airdrome perimeter; containers of arms and munitions 
and other supplies were stored at the bomb dump. The group Armament 
Section loaded packages, leaflets, and "Joes" on the aircraft, while 
containers were fitted with chutes and loaded by the Ordnance Section. 

The OSS liaison officer and his assistants checked each aircraft to be 
certain that the proper load was in place. Leaflets were delivered to 
the field under direction of the Psychological Warfare Division of Supreme 
Headquarters, Allied Hipeditionary forces (PWD SHASIF ) from the OWI/PWE 
warehouse at Cheddington. Six to 10 bundles, each containing 4,000 
leaflets, were usually carried by each CAEPETBAGOER 3-24. These 
"nickels * were dropped some 30 to 60 miles from the target for security 
reasons* Personnel to be parachuted, escorted by OSS agents, were fitted 
with jumping equipment by the Armament Section. The dispatcher supervised 
their jump , or drop, through the "Joe-hole."^ 3 
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Difficulties Ehcountered Jh Route to targets 
The targets of C-47's on supply missions were generally within 
300 miles of base, a distance well under the maximum action radius* An 
extra time allowance was thus provided in order to anticipate such diffi- 
culties as bad weather, inability to locate the drop sons (DZ) or landing 
ground at once, delays occasioned by ground factors, and navigational errors* 
Moreover, the course followed to a target generally was not a direct line, 
since flak concentrations had to be avoided and changes in course aided 
in confusing the enemy’s radar. The normal limit of C-47 flights, how- 
ever, brought within range all of Albania, nearly all of Greece, western 
Bulgaria, and nearly all of Yugoslavia except the area north of Zagreb* , 
On occasions Mien B-24’s were not available for the more distant missions, 

01l 

C-47 t » flew to targets as much as 450 miles from base. Flights varied 

in time from four to more than eight hours, with the average well under 
25 

five hours. Danger from enemy action over western Europe prevented the 

use of 0-47*8 in that area until after the enemy had been pushed back 

into eastern France. Bombers used in supply operations had a greater 

range than G-47's, although many of the CARPETBAGGER targets were less 

than 300 miles from Harrington. The situation was considerably different 

in North Africa and Italy, where supply bombers often flew to targets 

26 

lying 600 to 700 miles or more from their bases. 

Navigation in the Mediterranean theater was somewhat more difficult 
than over western Europe, since fewer navigational aids were available* 
Sorties from North Africa required overwater flying for 400 to 500 miles, 
then inland for 100 to 200 miles to the pinpoint. Nearly the entire 
flight, including take-off, was made on instruments, and when the pinpoint 
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37 

wa# located the pilot might "be guided la by Eureka. Some areas* es- 
pecially Belgrade* held enemy radio stations which helped pilots to 
"home" on their targets; hut In almost all cases pilotage and dead- 

reckoning vere used to reach the pinpoint after the planes crossed the 
38 

Balkan coast, 

Bout e a to he followed hy special duty aircraft were selected in an 
effort to aroid areas frequented hy enemy ni^it fighters or which held 
heavy antiaircraft defenses. This consideration applied particularly to 
the unarmed and unarmored C-47’ s, which were protected only hy darkness 
and the pilot's ability to take evasive action. Although some transports 
returned to haee badly riddled by flak and some were shot down* damage 
from enemy antiaircraft fire and filters was relatively ligit. 29 Never- 
theless, the danger from night fighters and flak was always present on 
ni^it missions. On the night of 8/9 August 1944, for example, 2d It. 

Sam 0. Painter, 13th Troop Carrier Squadron, met a nigit fighter while 
on Ms tMrd approach to the EZ. He completed the mission, then turned 
his C-47 directly into tha enemy filter to force the pilot to alter his 
course. The maneuver succeeded, and Painter escaped in the darkness. 
Another pilot ran into heavy and accurate flak over a DZ supposedly held 

hy Partisans. Evasive action saved the plane, which flew on to an al- 
30 

temate DZ. Bomber* on supply sorties were less vulnerable than C-47's, 
hut the rule to avoid combat governed their operations as well. If 
possible, routes were laid out that would subject 3-24 's to nothing more 
than light flak. Night flints seldom exceeded 7,000 feet In altitude, 
and planes dropped to 2,000 feet when past danger areas. This low altitude 
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aided in evading radar detection and node terrain identification possible 

31 

during noon periods. 

Bad weather was a more serious obstacle to operations than enemy 
action. Shis factor stood hi^x as a cause for incomplete and "scrubbed" 
(canceled) sorties. Approximately 55 per cent of the unsuccessful troop 
carrier sorties from Italy during the period 12 February tnrougfc December 
1944 failed because of weather.® 2 Heavy bombers experienced a similar 
difficulty. In December 1944 the 885th Bomb Squadron was forced to use 
alternate fields in order to get througi storm belts to reach targets in 
northern Italy. Bren after flints through heavy fronts , pilots often 
found their targets completely closed in. Weather at the base could 
not* of course* be expected to prevail over the target. On the nigit 
of 29/30 January 1945, fire B-24's of the 856th Bomb Squadron were 
scheduled for Norway, A snow storm set In after two bombers had taken 
off from Harrington and the mission was scrubbed; but the airoorae planes 
went on, made successful drops, and returned more than eight hours later 
to find every field in 2hgland socked in. 34 In view of difficulties J ' 
Imposed by weather, lack of navigational aids, and enemy action, the 
success of crews in reaching their targets was noteworthy in all AAF 
units engaged in delivering supplies to resistance groups. 



TflCfanimflfl ft£ Supply Promiing 

All of the effort put forth to drop supplies to resistance groups 
would fail in attaining the ultimate goal unless nearly perfect coordina- 
tion existed between the aircraft and reception committees. Drop zones 
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must 'be ready, identification signal* mast be exchanged, and dispatcher* 
must time the drops so that packages and containers could be recover ed. 
There was the ever-present danger that supplies might fall into enemy 
hands; even when this danger was at the minimum, a poorly executed, drop 
would destroy supplies or scatter them so widely that recovery was vir- 
tually impossible. Successful drops therefore depended upon the skill 
of crews and the completeness of preparations by reception committees. 

The reception committee played an important and often dangerous 

role in supply operations. This was the group which prepared, the drop 

zone, lighted the signal fires or laid out the panels, maintained contact 

with the resistance leaders, and arranged for recovery and removal of the 

supplies. In Yugoslavia, each DZ was staffed by an Allied liaison officer, 

a small party of troops, and numerous Partisans. In Prance, reception 

committees varied in size according to the quantity of supplies expected 

and the anticipated enemy opposition. The standard committee usually 

had 25 men for each 15 containers, which was the nor mal load of one air- 
36 

craft. The committee went to great pains to protect the DZ from enemy 
interference. It could not afford defense against air attack, but every 
possible measure was taken to keep the dropping ground's location secret 
and to prevent its capture by enemy troops. The technique used by the 
Maquis was more or less typical of that developed by resistance groups 
elsewhere. Maquis gdards took up their positions around the DZ, road* 
leading to the area were blocked off, and a watch was kept for enemy 
patrols. These patrols generally had four or five Germane or French 
militiamen, but might be much larger. On these rather rare occasions 
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when a strong patrol surprised a committee at work, the two groups would 
fight it out* or the patrol would call up reinforcements. By the time 
these could arrive, the Underground would have recovered the supplies 
and disappeared. Detection of a drop zone would make it unusable for a 
time, "but the patriots kerpt a constant watch and reported when enemy 
vigilance had relaxed. 37 

One of the principal factors in supply operations was identification 
of the hZ. Pilots were guided to the pinpoint "by Sugaxphone contact and 
by Rebecca/ Eureka where this equipment was available, although there were 
not enough Sorokas to meet the need. The Maquis of Ain, for example, 

70 

had only three sets in July 1944. Reception committees lighted signal 
fires for night missions ahd laid panels for daylight missions. The 
fires, in prearranged patterns of crosses, triangles, and letters, were 
lifted when the aircraft's approach was detected. Generally the fires 
were burning before the plane reached the DZ and served as an invaluable 
navigation aid. Many times, however, the DZ was either surrounded by 
the enemy or was in danger of being detected. On such occasions the 
fires were not lifted until identification signals had been exchanged. 
The aircraft, whether the fires were lifted or not, circled over the 
pinpoint flashing the letter of the day. Upon receiving the proper 

response by Aldis lamp or flashlight, the crew prepared for the drop. 

* 

This identification procedure saved large quantities of supplies from 
falling into German hands, since enemy troops, especially in the Balkans, 
often discovered the drop zones just before or after fires were lifted. 
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Then, even though the fires were 'burning, the aircraft would not drop 

40 

because the grounds to-air signal was not given. 

Drop zones were located wherever possible In areas least susceptible 
to enemy discovery. In heavily populated regions, such as Denmark and 
the Netherlands , the DZ*s were very difficult to conceal. In the moun- 
tainous areas of Norway, southern Trance, northern Italy, and the Balkans, 
detection was much less to be feared. The reception committee was 
primarily concerned with security, not with accessibility. Consequently, 
terrain obstacles or difficulties of approach were minor considerations 
in laying out a drop zone. In the Balkans, dropping grounds were nearly 
always in rugged mountain country, where "danger lurked in . . . dark 
uncharted valleys. * 41 The danger was primarily that of terrain and poor 
visibility. Pilots had to fly at about 600 feet over the drop zone, 
which often was three to five thousand feet below the surrounding peaks 
and ridges. Accidents were few, but occasionally not even the most 
skillful pilot could avoid disaster. On the night of 20/21 June 1944, 
Capt. Robert B. Snyder, Operations Officer of the 26th Troop Carrier 

Squadron, crashed when his C-47 stalled in a tight turn while attempting 

42 

to avoid a cliff. The entire crew perished. 

A plane arriving over a target in the Balkans was allowed not mors 
than an hour for "stooging": pinpointing the BZ, waiting for fires to 
be lifted, exchanging Identification signals, and making the drop rune. 

If a drop wae not possible, the pilot vent on to an alternate target.^ 
During the drop runs, the pilot of a C-47 let down to 700 feet or lower 
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and flew at at out no miles per hour. She crew chief, aided by the radio 
operator and a Partisan dispatcher, unloaded the cargo. Upon receiving 
the pilot *s signal to drop, he released containers in traces of two and 
pushed packages through the door until a hell signaled the end of the 
run. Occasionally a container chute opened prematurely, requiring inme- 
diate release of the container to prevent disaster.^ 1 Both free and 
parachute drops were made, although few supplies other than clothing or 
mall could he dropped free without serious damage. She 28-foot parachutes 
were equipped with a fuze that released the pilot chute, which in turn 
pulled out the main chute. This device proved to he unsatisfactory, so 
SQMTO designed a new one in December 1944. She improved mechanism had a 
streamlined weight attached to the parachute release gear by a length of 
cord, hfaea. the weight struck the ground, it tripped the release gear 
and pulled out the pilot chute. 

A steady stream of reports from the field provided a check on the 
degree of success achieved by the supply droppers. These reports were 
frank and unequivocal, praising good drops and complaining of had ones.^® 
They also revealed some of the reasons for unsuccessful sorties: occupa- 
tion. of the grounds by German patrols, betrayal to the Gestapo, bad 

weather on the ground, dropping far from the pinpoint, failure of the 

47 

Underground to call out the reception committee, and so on. Host of 
the reports told of successful drops but some revealed the chagrin of 
reception committees whose work had been nullified by errors on the part 
of the aircrews. On one occasion in Prance the plans was guided to the 
pinpoint by Eureka, then went off and dropped its load in the main street 
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of a German-occupied Tillage. fortunately, such. mistakes were com- 
paratively rare, and only a small percentage of the supplies dropped 
failed to reach the patriots. An almost inf alii ole method of delivery 
was developed through landing operations in which the uncertainties of 
dropping were eliminated. 



Landing HI scion a aafl, Landing farauafln 
There were two types of landing operations behind the enemy lines, 
fully clandestine missions were flown to small, secret strips which were 
always in danger of being overrun by the enemy. Missions of this sort 
went primarily to southern franc*, northern Italy, and Poland. More 
frequently landing operations were carried out to Yugoslavia and other 
Balkan countries where there were a number of semipermanent and well- 

A 

organised strips under Partisan control for considerable periods of time. 

Landing missions to the Balkans by the AAf began on the night of 2/3 

April 1944, when two 0-4? 1 s of the 60th Troop Carrier Group came down on 

a rougn strip near Tito's headquarters at Brvar. This mission was made 

possible by an Increase in Partisan strength, which resulted in part from 

supply drops. The stronger patriot forces were able to set up definite 

lines of resistance. Within the areas so held, there were fairly flat 

SO 

stretches of land that could be made Into crude landing grounds. 

Three strips were available near Brvar at various times in April, 51 

by July there were 16, and by May 1945 some 36 strips had been used in 
53 

Yugoslavia alone. 

The Ba lk a n Air Terminal Service (BATS) was organized by MAAF to 
locate and to operate suitable landing grounds in Yugoslavia after the 
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Partisans had prepared the first strips. This service came 'under the 

Balkan Air Pores In June 1944, but by that time BATS had been operating 

for several weeks. Nine BATS landing ground parties, also known as 

British Air Terminal Sections, were organised but only five became opera- 
53 

tional. Bach section was composed of fin officer and five or six men. 
Their equipment was light, to permit the higiest mobility: a Very pistol, 
paraffin oil, a portable radio, Aldls lamps, S-phonee, a Eureka set, and 
a Jeep and trailer, She landing ground party aided in selecting and 
preparing strips, guided planes to the grounds, prepared cargo and per- 
sonnel for evacuation, and organized Partisans to unload and load 0-47* s. 55 

The success of BATS parties is indicated in part by the number of 
successful landings carried out by special duty aircraft. From April 
1944 to Hay 1945, the 51st Troop Carrier Wing completed 846 landing 
missions in Yugoslavia out of 1,058 attempts; and Russian, British, and 
South African C-47's completed 618 missions out of 707 atteepts, {^ee 

154 ). These parties operated under many difficulties and often had 

/ 

/ to suspend activities to evade the enemy. No. 1 BATS party arrived at 
Medeno Pol je { see Map 4^ on 15 Hay 1944. Its operations attracted enemy 
attention, and 10 days later a German bombing attack forced the party 
to abandon the landing ground. After failing to set up a strip at 
Tieevo the group put one in operation at Preodac, which soon suffered 
the fate of the Medeno Polje strip. On 9 June No. 1 BATS party was 
evacuated from Tieevo, where it had finally succeeded in getting a land- 
ing ground into operation, and it remained in Italy until 37 June, On 
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10 July, shortly after resuming operations at Ticevo, the party was a^tin 

driven out "by enemy action. This time the Germans parted tents on the 

field. By IS July. tJbdina strip was in operation; hut the Germans per- 

£6 

sisted and compelled the party to move again on 9 August. Other parties 

had similar experiences. Ho. 8 BATS party went to Berane at the end of 

Hay 1944, idler e Partisans were so efficiently organised that they were 

able to load and unload an aircraft in 10 minutes. After a short period 

of operation, Berane was closed by enemy action. Better luck awaited 

the party at Grabnovica , where it landed on 2/3 September. The party's 

leader directed improvement of the strip and kept it In operation until 

heavy rains set In. Vo. 6 BATS party arrived at Gajevi from Bari on 

19 July. Four days later the Germans bombed the landing ground and on 

26 July carried out two severe attacks. Treachery must have played a 

part in this strike, since the bombers followed the party in its mores. 

The Gajevl strip had to be given up early in August, but the same party 

58 

kept a strip open at Sllna until rains closed it late in October. 

No. 7 BATS party landed at Kocin on 14 July, was attacked by ground troops 
six days later, and then bombed intermittently for a month. Tito's troops 
were able to protect the field until heavy ralne caused It to be abandoned 
la December. 69 These experience# were typical in BATS operations. 

The best efforts of BATS parties could not remove the two greatest 
hazards to aircraft using the fields at night. In addition to the 
danger from enemy ni^it -filters, the terrain factor caused constant 
tension among aircrews. Most of the fields were so located that only 
one approach was possible. Failure on that one attempt meant a wrecked 
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Chapter IT 

SUPPLY OPERATIONS 10 WESTERN BEJRQPB AND POLAND 

CARPETBAGGER operations from the United Kingdom fell Into two periods. 
Begirding in January 1944, the AAP delivered supplies to resistance groups 
in Trance, Denmark, Norway, Belgium, and Holland. Host of the sorties 
were flown to support patriots in northern Trance. The Maquis of Haute- 
Savole and other mountainous areas were supplied from the Mediterranean 
theater until after the Normandy invasion; then large numbers of Eighth 
Air Tores bombers were diverted from strategic missions to make a series 
of mass drops. Bombers on shuttle missions that terminated at Russian 
bases also dropped a small quantity of supplies to the defenders of 
Warsaw, but most of the missions to Poland were carried out by BAT and 
Polish planes. The first period of CABPSTBAGGSH missions ended In 
September 1944, after which there was a lull of three months, followed 
by small-scale activity until the last two months of the war in Europe. 
This second period was characterized by an Increase In the percentage of 
sorties flown to Denmark and Norway, two countries which had received 
only a small quantity of supplies in comparison with those delivered to 
Trance. 

H Ae&Lrfilaa Ixaa January la. Sqataabsr 1244 
While the 36th and 406th Bomb Squadrons were completing their train- 
ing, the BAT Bomber Command bore the entire burden of supply operations 
from the United Kingdom. In December 1943 AAT participation in supply 



60 
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mi a along was confined to training flints with British crews, and no 
American planes dropped to Partisans during the month. ^ She CARPETBAGGER 

N -* ! Q 

squadrons, with six B-24D’s operational out of the 12 assigned,*-' flew 

their first missions to Prance from Tempsford on the night of 4/5 January 
3 

1944. At the same time, the British had 25 aircraft regularly assigned 

4 

to special operations. By 23 January, the 36th and 406th Bomb Squadrons 

! 5 

had 18 3-24* s on hand, of which 12 were operational . 

The first month’s operations by the Carpetbaggers were largely in 

the nature of trial runs* Headquarters and the two squadrons attempted 

1? sorties, of which eight were completed. In February, the effort 

Increased te 66 eerUee vUen censed * 

A comparison of AAF sorties with the RAP effort reveals that the Eighth \ 
Air Force was playing a small role in sxqoply operations during this 1 
period. She RAF and the AAF together flew 234 successful sorties out 
of 547 attempts from 1 December 1943 to 1 March 1944, and all but 29 of 

g 

the completed missions were by the RAP since the Carpetbaggers did not 

start until January 1944. In the next three months. Carpetbaggers in- 1 

creased their effort and also improved the percentage of completions: 1 

7 

213 were successful out of 368 attempts. H early all of these missions 

were flown to groups in France north of a line through Hetz, Troyes, and 

Orleans and west along the Loire Riveht^ The RAF also flew; 

9 

most of its sorties to this area. 

The disparity between AAF and RAF accomplishments in special opera- 
tions aroused concern in Washington. The Joint Chiefs of Staff sent a 

* 

cable to General Eisenhower in April 1944, reporting that the British 
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seemed to be receiving credit for all that was being done in supplying 
resistance groups t and that the United States was suspected of being 
opposed to the arming of patriots. To correct this error, the JCS 
directed General Eisenhower to equalize the effort between the AAF and 
the HAS' insofar as it was consistent with the requirements of military 
operations, Eisenhower replied that SOE/ SO headquarters in London 
was responsible for arming resistance groups in SHAEF's area and con- 
trolled delivery of supplies to France from both the United Kingdom and 
the Mediterranean theater. The Carpetbaggers had 38 aircraft available 
for SOI/ SO, while the MF had 88 regularly assigned. RAF sorties were 
greater than those of the Carpetbaggers because, In accordance with an 
agreement between Churchill and General Be Gaulle, the British were mak- 
ing another €5 planes available monthly for supplying the French. The 
Eighth Air Force had planned to increase the permanent assignment of 
B-34 Carpetbaggers by 25. In the matter of supplies. General ES-senhower 
reported that the SOB/ 30 stockpile was principally British, that many 

British items already were in patriot hands, hut that American resources 

11 

were being drawn upon more heavily. A later message explained that to 
the end of April, OSS had secured less than 23 tons of supplies from 
the United States and the British had provided 1,882 tons. The British, 
of course, had received some of these supplies through 1 end-lease. OSS 
followed the practice of getting from the United States only those items 
which were superior to British manufacture or which were in short supply. 
In addition to these supplies, S03 delivered up to 240 tons monthly to 
the OSS packing station. However, OSS was increasing its requests for 
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American items. 



Addition of the 788th and 850th Bomb Squadron# to the OAEPBTBA&GEE 
801st Bomb Grot® in May permitted a sharp increase in successful sorties 
for the next three and one-half months. In July, when the Carpetbaggers 
readied the peak of operations, the four squadrons dropped at least 
4,680 containers, 2,909 packages, 1,378 bundles of leaflets, and 62 

"Joes." The total of 397 successful sorties was the hipest achieved in 

X 1 3 — — v — , 

a single month during the life of the project. ( See Apps. 7 and Tb\^ 
achi eve these results, the Carpetbaggers flew missions on 28 nights to 
set a new record. Standard operating procedure was violated in that air- 
craft went out in non-moon periods and in unfavorable weather. 14 

Demands for supplies In the area visited by the Carpetbaggers de- 
creased somewhat in August, while the requirements of southern France 
wore met by special mass drop®. Nevertheless, the 492d Bomb Group flew 
at least 337 successful sorties in August, again concentrating on France. 16 
Occupation of most of France and Belgium in September 1944 brought foil- 

scale Carpetbagger operations to an end with the sorties flown on the 

16 

night of 16/17 September. By that time the 492d Group had completed 
17 

268 sorties. 

When CAEPMBAGGER missions came to an end temporarily, the 49 2d 
Bomb Group then modified its planes for ferrying gasoline to France, an 
operation which was completed in October. Verbal orders were received 
on 30 October to prepare three squadrons for medium-altitude night- 
bombing missions. The 85Sth Squadron, however, remained on CABPETBAGGEE 
work and received the grog’s four C-47's for evacuation of aircrews 
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from Annecy to the United Kingdom. Col, Hudson H. Upham became commanding 
officer of the Carpetbagger b in November, but his control over the 856th 
Squadron was purely nominal. This unit operated practically as an in- 
dependent squadron under OSS direction. Seven crews of the squadron were 
sent on detached service to the 406th Bomb Squadron at Cheddlngton for 
leaflet dropping; four of these crews returned to Harrington in the 

middle of December, and the others remained at Cheddlngton for about a 
18 

month more. 

Although the 8E6th Squadron flew two sorties to the Netherlands from 
10 November to 8 December, Its CAEPETMC&EE missions were cot resumed 
to any extent until 31 December. Then one B-34 dropped supplies and 
personnel over Norway, and two flew to Denmark. By 5 March, the 856th 
Squadron had completed 41 sorties to these countries, the effort being 
about equally divided between them. At the same time, BAT supply droppers 
completed 402 sorties to Denmark and Norway.*'® The 856th Bomb Squadron 
returned to the control of the 4934 Bomb Group on 14 March, and there- 
after all three squadrons were to be available for both special operations 
and bombing. The 859th Bomb Squadron, as stated In Chapter IX, had 
moved to Italy in December 1944. 

CAEPETBAGGER activities were interrupted again when, personnel of the 
856th and 858th Squadrons were sent to Dijon, France to drop agents Into 
Germany. This project continued from 19 March to 26 April, and resulted 
in 54 successful sorties.® 1 The crews remaining at Harrington during 
this period continued to concentrate their efforts on Norway and Denmark. 22 
Many of the missions to Norway were for the purpose of dropping small 
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parties of Norwegian-speaking paratroopers on the Swedish border. 

The Carpetbaggers were not alone in flying missions to Norway. Zn 

November 1944 the “Norwegian Project 11 was instituted at the request of 

the Norwegian Governmeat-in-2xile to transport police troops, supplies, 

and a field hospital from northern Sweden to Klrkenes. The project was 

organized by the TJ. S. military attache to Sweden, Brig. Gen. Alfred A. 

Kessler, Jr,, and was commanded by Col. Nemt Balchen. Ten 0-47* s and 

crews from USSTAT were based at Kallas airfield near Luisa, Sweden and 

began operations on 12 January 1945. Most of the police outfit and the 

field hospital were transferred to Kirkenes by 18 January, but the C-47 * b 

remained in operation until 31 July, By that time they had flown 572 

sorties and landed 1,418 men and more than 1,181 tons of supplies at 

Bodo, Kautokeino, Kirkenes , and Bamsk. In addition, the C-47's 

34 „ 

dropped 41,8 tons of supplies to patriot groups. These 0-47 missions, 
except for a few from fields in liberated Trance, were practically the 
only special operations from the United Kingdom in which unarmed and 
unarmored AAT aircraft participated. 

A statistical summary of the CABPBTBAGGKR project cannot reveal its 
intensely dramatic character, for much of that drama came from encounters 
with night fighters, from planes shot down by concealed antiaircraft 
batteries, and from the exploits of crews in escaping capture or in 
fighting alongside the Maquis. Tar greater interest centers upon the 
reception committees waiting tensely for the sound of a B-34*A motors; 
upon German patrols attempting to break up the Underground organization; 
and upon the acts of sabotage made possible by airoome supplies. The 
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Carpetbaggers alone are credited with having delivered 20,495 containers 
and 11,174 packages of supplies to the patriots of western and north- 
western Europe, More than 1,000 "Joes" parachuted from the 3-34* s into 
enemy territory. To accomplish these results, the Carpetbaggers 
completed 1,860 sorties out of 2,857 attempts. From January 1944 to 
the end of April 1945 , 25 B-24*s were lost— an average of one to every 
74,4 successful sorties— and eight were so badly damaged by enemy action 
that they were no longer fit for combat and were written off. Personnel 
losses totaled 208 missing and killed and one slightly wounded, -t S ee 
■ IBP. Many of those listed as missing were helped by the TSaderground 

and later returned to Harrington after escaping from enemy territory. 

* 

ffartti AfrlfiflB Supply fll Masala. In. Southern France 

Resistance groups in southern France received their supplies from 
bases in North Africa and the United Kingdom. Until June 1944, RIF and 
AA P bombers based near Algiers supplied southern France, while the 
Carpetbaggers at Harrington and RIF bombers at Tempsford supplied the 
northern area. Apart from any question arising from theater boundaries, 
several reasons may be advanced for supplying southern France from North 
Africa. Distance was one of the principal factors, since Marseille is 
more than 700 miles from Harrington but less than 500 miles from Algiers. 
To reach an area equidistant from Harrington and Algiers, aircraft from 
the United Kingdom would he compelled to fly over numerous antiaircraft 
defenses; but aircraft from Algiers could serve the same area with much 
less exposure to enemy action. Other factors to be considered were 
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the congestion, of air traffic from the United Kingdom over occupied 
Europe, the availability of suitable airdromes in England, the desir- 
ability of dispersing supply dumps, and the advantages to be gained 
from variations in weather. Among these factors, that of distance was 
probably the most important, since Eighth Air Force strategic bombers 
carried out mass drops to south central France and to the Fosges from 
June to September 1944. 

Operations to southern France were on a very limited scale until 
after the fail of Corsica in September 1943. Then the British left a 
small detachment of 634 Squadron at Bllda near Algiers to institute 
regular missions to that area. ^ By tnis time SO 3/ OSS agents were 
operating among the Maquis and sending in requests for supply drops. 

Bhe small British detachment at Bllda failed to achieve much success in 
meeting these requests because weather conditions were unfavorable. 
Buring the period from 1 October to 31 December 1943, there were only 
seven successful sorties from Bllda to southern France.^ In order to 
take advantage of Maquis potentialities, the Allied leaders decided to 
increase the delivery of si^pplies. In February 1944, 634 Squadron con- 
centrated its entire strength at Bllda, and steps were begun to 
activate the 123d Bomb Squadron*^ In order that the AAF migat have a 
part in tne work. By May 1944 tnis newly formed squadron was in full 
operation and EAF-AAF activities were being coordinated by the Special 
Projects Operations Center (SPOC).^ 

The 133d Bomb Squadron fully lived up to General Ihker’s expecta- 
tions. During May the squadron put up 72 sorties , of which 45 succeeded. 
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Weather aad poor navigation caused some failures, hut inability to contact 
reception committees was the principal reason for incomplete missions.®^ 
Navigational errors were reduced by providing reception committees with 
more Ear okas; lack of reception was remedied by designating "dumping 
grounds® as alternate targets. In areas selected for dumping there 
were few Germans, and the Maquis could recover the supplies when field 
agents were informed by radio of the pinpoints where the supplies had 
been dumped. This practice ended in August when German withdrawal gave 
the Maquis greater freedom of movement. The 885th (formerly 133d) 
and No. 634- Squadrons at Blida were aided In July by No. 36 Wellington 
Squadron, which was relieved from its antisubmarine patrol. With this 
increase in strength the number of successful missions rose perceptibly 
at a critical time for Allied operations in France.®'*' 

Since missions to the Maquis differed little except in details, one 
experience of the 885th Bomb Squadron may be taken as typical. On the 
night of 13/13 August, less than three days before the Seventh Army 
invasion, the squadron was assigned the task of delivering last-minute 
supplies to the Maquis and of dropping leaflets over French cities to 
alert the patriots of the lower Rhone Talley and along the coast. Eleven 
aircraft took off from Blida in a moonless ni^ht , flew individually to 
their assigned pinpoints, and dropped 67,000 lbs, of ammunition and 
supplies, 18 "Joes," and 235,000 leaflets. The squadron received jdnrx. 
Presidential Unit Citation for this achievement.®® 

As was true with the Carpetbaggers from England, Allied successes 
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in Prance reduced tlie number of sorties from Africa to the Maquis after 
the middle of September* She 835th 3omb Squadron, in its operations 
from 5 June to 13 September 1944, completed 484 sorties out of 607 
attempts, dropped 193 “Joes,* and delivered 3,514,800 lbs, of arms 
and ammunition.®® Subsequent missions from Italy raised these totals 
considerably, Che combined FAF-AAF effort resulted in a total of 1,139 
successful sorties from 1,714 attempts, which dropped 678 "Joes" and 
a gross weight of 1,978 tons . ^ In all of these operations from Horth 

Africa in 1944, the EAF suffered eight aircraft lost while the 885th. 

35 

Bomb Squadron lost one B-24. 

Definite results of supply drops to southern France are difficult 
to list categorically. Some indication of Maquis importance is re- 
vealed by two facts; when the Allies were breaking out of the Cherbourg 
peninsula, Maquis in the Vercors engaged the full attention of the 9th 
Panzer Division; and the Uth Panzer Division was held south of Limoges 
because the main railroads around Toulouse, Cahors, Drive, and Limoges 
were blown and all of the main highways had been mined.® 6 In other"~ 
areas, French patriots created widespread confusion among enemy unitsj 

J 

BKOBft fez &L2. M AiX PizLaipa £o. Southern France 
Ihe Sighth Air Force greatly increased the quantities of supplies 
delivered to the Maquis by flying more than 750 successful sorties in 
the period from 35 June to 9 September 1944. (These critical weeks in 
the invasion of France found the Maquis fighting with ever-increasing 
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strength, to divert enemy attention and committing numerous acts of 
sabotage to hinder German troop movements toward the tattle areas. In 
the fight for St. ho , which ended on 18 July, French Forces of the 
Interior (FFI) prevented large numbers of German troops from reinforcing 
hard-pressed units; in the Seventh Army 1 s drive northward toward Lyon, 
the FFI protected its right flank. Supplies delivered by special duty 
aircraft from North Africa and the United Kingdom were insufficient to 
support such activities; but by diverting B-17's from strategic bombing, 
the Sl^ith Air Force was able to deliver the additional quantities re- 
quired by the Maquis, 

Shortly after the Normandy invasion, Special Force Headquarters 

tSFH^) on 13 June advised SHAHS’ that the llaquis lacked only supplies to 

enable them to play an important role in the battle for France,^ The 

Underground already controlled four departments,' and fighting was in 

38 

progress la several others. A conservative estimate placed the number 
of armed Maquis at 16,000 and the number awaiting arms at 31,800. 
Potential recruits would raise the total to more than 100,000.*^ By 
extending the range of their missions to Chateauroux and the Cantal area 
southeast of Limoges, the Carpetbaggers could maintain about 13,500 
Maquis in south central France; but by diverting B-17's to the extent 
of 340 sorties monthly, an additional 34,000 could be maintained In that 
area. S1HQ pointed out that before 13 June the FFI had made cuts on 
practically every important railway in southern France and had blocked 
many highways. Virtual control of all southern France seemed possible; 
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even partial control would threaten all enomy communications in the area, 
endanger the Franco -Italian "border, pose a Bordeaux "beachhead, divert 

German effort from Normandy, and provide an ‘'airhead' 1 on the Continent 

' 40 

for the reception of airborne troops. 



These arguments convinced SEIA3E that the effort should 



15 June, the Eighth Air Force designated 75 3-17‘e for supply work, but 
three days later General Doolittle was ready to provide a minimum of 
180 3-17*8. The 3d Mr Division, which accepted the task, assigned five 
wings of 36 aircraft each to the first operation. Crews received hasty 
training la CAPFETBAGGEE methods, while SEEQ, transported loaded containers 

■i 

to airdromes, made arrangements with the Maquis, and selected the targets 
most in need of supplies. Each of the five wings could aim 1,000 to 
1,300 men with rifles, machine guns, rocket launchers, ammunition, 
grenades, and side arms.^ 



Five target areas were selected for Operation ZEBRA, the first mass 
drop by 3-17’ s to the Maquis. In the Cental area west of the Bhone, 
heavy fitting had been going on since 3 June. Supplies were exhausted, 
and units from North Africa could not replenish them quickly. Southeast 
of Limoges (target 1, Map 3), ap uprising by the Maquis had stopped rail 
traffic on D-day, but subsequent fighting had exhausted patriot supplies. 



In the Vercors (Target 4, Map 3) the 



entire population was in revolt. 



Southeast of Dijon (Target 3, Map 3), the Maquis were unusually active 



In disrupting traffic, The mountainous Mn area (Target 3, Man 3) west 



of Geneva was practically liberated by 14 June, but a German drive forced 



the Maquis back into more inaccessible ground; the department of Haute- 
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Savoie south of Geneva was almost entirely under FFI control by 18 June. 

righting in these five regions had reduced Maquis supplies to a danger- 
42 

ously low level. 

Originally scheduled for 32 June, Operation ZEBBA was postponed 
three days "by unfavorable weather. Then, with fighter escort provided 
by the Till lighter Command , 180 3-1'/ 1 e took off at about 0400 on 25 
June in clear weather. One plane was lost to flak, another was shot 
down by an enemy fighter, and two others failed to complete the mission. 
However, all but three of tile B-17's made successful drops and delivered 
2,077 containers to four targets (Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4, Map 3).^® 

Operation CADILLAC, the second mass drop by B-17's of the 3d Air 
■bivision, took place on 14 July. At this time, with the battle for St. 

Lo approaching its climax, the Maquis could give valuable assistance by 
continuing to disrupt enemy troop movements and by engaging the marl mum 
number of German forces. Fighting was heavy in the Yercors , where the 
Nazis were making a strong effort to eliminate the threat to their commu- 
nications northward in the Shone end SaQne valleys, southwest of CShalon- 

k 

sur-Saone, and in the area south of Limoges. Operation CADILLAC was 

planned to deliver supplies to seven points In these three regions. 

Nine wings of 36 B-17's each were assigned to CADILLAC, and each wing 

prepared six spares to ensure a maximum drop.^ The B-17's took off 

at about 0400 from nine airdromes, picked up a fighter escort of 524 

F-SL’s and P-47's, and flew to their targets. The only enemy opposition 

45 

was that offered by some 15 Me-109*s which attacked southwest of Paris. 
Together the bombers and fighters claimed nine of the Me-109's shot down. 
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two prooables , and three damaged. Two of the 3-17 1 s landed on the 

Hormandy beachhead, and only one other suffered major damage.^ Serenty- 

two B-l'/'s of two wings dropped 860 containers on the Vercors plateau 

(Target 4, I lap 3) , and one wing dropped 429 container e southwest of 

Qhalon-sur- S&cine (Target 5, Map 3), The remaining 214 3-17* s dropped 

3,491 containers on five targets (Eos. 1, 6, 7, 8, and 9, Map 3) in the 

Limages-nrive area. Practically all of these 3,780 containers, 

representing nearly 500 tons of supplies, were recovered by reception 

committees. This outstanding achievement brought commendations from 

49 

General Elsenhowei 1 and from General Spaatz. 

A third mass drop, Operation BOIGK, occurred on 1 August 1944. The 
3d Air Division assigned five wings of 39 B-17's each, to drop on four 
targets. One wing went to the Chalon- sur- Cache area (Target 5, Map 3), 
where the I*H had won control over the department of SacJne et Loire by 
using munitions delivered on 14 July* another wing dropped 451 containers 
west of Geneva (Target 3, Map 3). In Savoie in the Alps, 5,000 Maquis 
had fought an eight-day battle with an equal number of the enemy in 
January 1944. The patriots were forced to dissolve their organization 
because their supplies were exhausted; but they reorganized in May end 
had 5,500 waiting for arms. To this group, 39 3-l7*s dropped 463 
containers (Target 10, Map 3), and 75 B-17's delivered 899 containers to 
Haute-Savoie (Target 11, Map 3). In all, 192 B-17's made successful 
sorties to drop 2,281 containers at a cost of six planes sli^tly 
damaged. w Important thou^. they were, these mass drops represented 
only part of the effort directed to southern France. Sorties by the 
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EAT from England and by the squadrons based In ITortta. Africa resulted in 
the delivery of 4,333 tone of arms and ammunition to the IT! from € June 
to 1 August 1944. ^ 

One other Eighth Air Force operation which supplemented the regular 
supply dropping is worthy of note. This took place on 9 September to a 
drop zone 25 miles south of Besanfon (Target 12, Hap 3). By this time 

e 

the TFI controlled a score of departments and were growing stronger. 

The rapidly moving Seventh Army had overrun many of the regular drop 

zones* but the Besanqon area, on the route to Belfort and Colmar, was 

not yet cleared of the Germans. To this drop zone, six groups of 12 

52 

B-17's each dropped 810 containers. 

The claim has been made that these large-scale daylight operations 

by the Eighth Air Force proved that such missions were "not only possible 

out were more economical and practical than night-time operations con- 

53 

ducted for the same purpose. ■■ This contention Implies a sweeping 
indictment of night missions flown by the Carpetbaggers and by other air- 
craft regularly employed on special operations, an indictment that falls 
to consider several important factors. A principal objective of SOE/QSS 
operations was that of keeping small resistance groups active over a 
wide area. These groups would form the nuclei of large forces when the 
time came for a general uprising in support of an Allied invasion. The 
SAP and AAF from the United Kingdom and ITorth. Africa were able to deliver 
sufficient supplies and agents to achieve this objective before the 
Formandy invasion. Then, when mass drops were necessary to support the 
general uprising, the Eighth Air *orce was called in, and by then the 
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diversion from strategic bombing was not serious. The success of mass 
drops, therefore, actually emphasizes the fact that small-scale ni#.t 
missions over many months had kept the resistance movement alive in 
France, 



Supply. Missions is. Poland 

Supply of the Underground In Poland was carried out principally hy 

HAP and Polish aircraft from the Halted Kingdom, ITorth Africa, and Italy, 

Deliveries from the Mediterranean theater began on a very small scale 

in January 1944, apparently by Not 1586 Polish Flight , which had arrived 

at 31ida in November 1943. The effort gradually increased with PAP aid 

until in May 1944, 76 successful sortlds out of 123 attempts dropped 83.5 
54 

tons of supplies. 

During this period the SAP was also flying supply missions to 
Poland from the United Kingdom, In February 1944, the British proposed 
to make 62 aircraft available to help the Polish Partisans and asked 
that the United States match this assignment; but General Spaatz was 
opposed to the diversion of any more planes from strategic bombing,*' 

The situation changed considerably in August 1944 when Russian 
armies reached the vicinity of Warsaw. Again the Poles requested an 
increase la aid when the Underground in Warsaw rose in open warfare 
against the Germans. General Baker, after studying the possibility of 
daylight drops by the Fifteenth Air Force, concluded that the danger was 
too great. Ifo fighter cover could be provided for the target areas, 
which were 770 miles from Fifteenth Air Force bases and beyond the range 
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of heavy bombers unless equipped with bomb-bay tanks* All he could 

promise was to use the night efforts of special operations to the maxi- 

56 

mum* General Spaatz suggested that a supply drop might be combined 

57 

■with the next shuttle mission from the United Kingdom to Russia, but 
the principal effort in August seems to have come from i£AAF. All avail- 
able aircraft were assigned to the work. Two squadrons of the 205 Bomb 
Group (RAF) and 148 Squadron (RAF) supplemented the activity of 1586 
Polish Flight* These units succeeded in completing 84 of 170 attempted 

sorties; but delivery of 100 net Eritish tons (2,200 lbs*) resulted in 

58 

the loss of 30 aircraft* In September the entire 205 Group participated 

in supplying V/areaw, but the effort was small. Less than 23 tons were 

delivered by 19 successful sorties in 47 attempts. Of the 10 aircraft 

59 

lost, 8 were by 1586 Polish Flight* 

The Eighth Air Force made one mass drop to Warsaw* On 18 September 

three groups of 110 B-17*s were dispatched, of which 107 dropped 1,284 

containers, with the loss of two planes. The B-17’ s, protected by one 

of the three groups of escorting P— 51' s, continued on to Russian bases 

60 

and then returned to the United Kingdom via Italy* This drop was 

61 

reported as having achieved a high degree of success, but the 

Russians claimed that at least 50 per cent of all supplies dropped 

62 

by the RAF and AAF fell into German hands* The mission of 18 September 

had afforded seme relief, and the Russians had delivered a few tons of 

supplies, mostly food, from 13 to 18 September; but General Spaatz 

63 

reported that further drops were urgently needed. General Arnold did 
not favor a continuation of the Polish missions because they detracted 
from our offensive effort and subjected the AAF to possible heavy losses* 
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Any further assistance, he believed, should he dependent upon the date 

54 

of relief of Warsaw. At the end of Serpt ember General Marshall believed 
that at least one more mis si on should he made to relieve the desperate 
situation in Warsaw, hut it was too late for a trickle of supplies to 
he of much assistance to the city. 

Small deliveries of supplies continued to reach the Polish Under- 
ground from Italy. The Polish Plight completed three sorties in 23, 

attempts during October, and 34 Squadron (SAAF) lost two Liberators in 

66 

consisting one sortie in six attempts. Only 301 Polish Squadron 
(formerly 1S86 Polish Plight) flew to Poland in November, In completing 

crt 

four of 15 sorties, the squadron dropped less than six net British tons. 
After December 1944, idien nine of 35 sorties were completed,®® the allot- 
ment of supplies to Poland ended. 

The AAP played only a small part in special operations to Poland; 
although the mass drop of 18 September was a spectacular demonstration,' 
its effects probably were largely nullified by conditions which made 
further attempts inadvisable. While a proper assessment of political 1 
factors lies beyond the range of this study, there is no doubt of their 
significance. 



3a,flay. Count ermeaaugBB 

The quantity of war materials reaching the patriots aroused 
considerable anxiety among the Hazis and caused them to adopt every 
possible means of suppression. The Gestapo tried, often with success, 
to ferret out the Underground leaders, to introduce its own agents among 
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the Partisans, and to make reprisals against civilians in areas where 

69 

sabotage had been especially prevalent. 

To prevent supply droppers from reaching their destinations, the 

enemy had to depend upon his antiaircraft defenses and night fighters. 

She latter were not especially effective against the Carpetbaggers, which 

still were capable of self-protection even thou^x much of their armament 

had been removed. One of the few 33-24' s lost to night fighters occurred 

over England on the night of 27/36 June 1944 when the crew was on a train- 
7f) 

ing mission. Kight fighters are also credited with having shot down 

71 

a 33-34 over Ebrvay on 7 April 1945. Antiaircraft defenses were more 
to be feared, althou^i routes to and from targets were selected so as 
to avoid concentrations of flak whenever possible. Sometimes the Germans 
were able to spring surprises. For example, news of a successful drop 
to a Belgian target on the nif^it of 38/39 May 1944 caused the Germans to 
occupy the D3 and adjacent areas. They moved mobile flak units Into the 
region, alerted night fighters, and then waited. Belgian patriots were 
unable to warn London In time to cancel a second mission scheduled to 
that area for the night of 29/30 May, A B-34 of the 858th Bomb Squadron 
took off from Harrington at 2300 hours; at 0100 the pilot was circling 
over the target looking for identification signals. “Then . . . all 
hell broke loose from a flak battery .... The aircraft was hit, and 
as it veered away from the area it was attacked by a waiting JTJ-38, 
which raked it with 20mm., cannon fixe. The stricken airplane became 
enveloped in flames. 1 * The crew and a check-out navigator parachuted 
safely, then spent several weeks in attempting to evade capture.^ 2 
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A few days after this incident, on the ni^ht of 4/5 July, the 857th 

73 

Bomb Squadron lost a plane to flak over France. Among the 35 

CAPPET3AGGEE B-34*s lost and eight seriously damaged, one collided with 

74 75 

a Halifax over the DZ* another struck a tree when coming in too low, 

and nearly all of the others were victims of flak. 

Far greater success met the German effort to capture supplies. 
Broadcasting an the Vichy radio, Philippe Henriot, Minister of informa- 
tion and Propaganda, asserted that on the ni^bt of 4 February 1944, 14 
ooxes of arms and explosives had "been dropped in the Dordogne Department; 
on 9 February, a wireless set had arrived* on 11 February, 18 boxes con- 
taining 85 submachine guns, 3,400 rounds of ammunition, 35 pistols, and 
quantities of eaqalosives were parachuted at Dacelle; on 11 February, 
also, 134 submachine guns with ammunition. 570 grenades, 3,000 packets 
of dynamite, 20 Colts, and 32 Mausers had been dropped in Var Depart- 
ment; on 13 February, 41 containers were captured in Alii or Department, 

and the next ni^it more than 300 submachine guns and ammunition fell in 
76 

the same area. These supplies had been captured. Similar broadcasts 
could have been made with monotonous regularity, since about 40 per cent 
of the supplies dropped to French patriots during the earlier periods 
of operations may have fallen into Wazi hands. Sometimes the reception 
committees were seized with the goods in their possession, at times the 
enemy captured DZ's oefore the parachutes had completed their descent, 
and the Germans made a practice of searching known drop zones. It is 
possible that the actual loss was less than 40 per cent, since late in 
1944 it was estimated that 60 per cent of the supplies were recovered 
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"by the FFI, 30 per cent by the Germans, and the balance by persons 

78 

hostile to the Nazis but not members of the Underground. In the 

Netherlands and Denmark, possibly more than one-half of the supplies 

were captured/ 3 although a member of the Danish Underground assorted 

in August 1944 that about one-third of the total was an accurate estimate 

80 

of losses by capture. A German officer, Gen. Walter Warlimont, asserted 
that the Nazis achieved considerable success in capturing supplies by 

listening to broadcasts and thus determining when supply droppers were 

, 31 

due. 

Persistent efforts to track down leaders of the resistance and Allied 

agents, to capture supplies, and to crush the Kaquis did not prevent 

Drench patriots from rendering valuable assistance in the liberation of 

their country. Captured German generals admitted that sabotage caused 

heavy damage in Belgium and northern France, in the Phone Valley, and 

in the Cantal. After the Normandy invasion, military activities of 

the FFI were an important factor in creating confusion among the retreat- 
33 

ing Nazis, German countermeasures were inadequate to cope with 
activities made possible by airborne supplies. 
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Chapter 7 

SUPPLY OPSPATIOUS TO SHE BALKANS AND ITALY 



In all of occupied murope, the Balkans held the greatest possibili- 
ties for special operations to succeed. Terrain, the vlll to resist, 
strong resistance movements. Allied air supremacy, and Germany 1 s 
inability to garrison the region adequately combined to make the Balkans 
a fertile area for Partisan activities. Far more sorties were flown to 
Yugoslavia than to any other country in Furope, and fair greater quan- 
tities of material were delivered. After the Nasi conquest of Greece, 
Partisan forces were the only ground troops in the Balkans that could 
carry on persistent operations against the enemy. In Yugoslavia, and 
to a lesser degree In Albania and Greece, the Partisans were, in effect, 
Allied forces. The policy governing the delivery of supplies to these 
grorqjs was complicated by political quarrels and even civil war, but 
therB was not the added complication, as la France, of keeping resistance 
alive until it could make a concerted effort in conjunction with an in- 
vasion. The problem was one of supporting constant and increasingly 
effactivc military operations in an area not destined for large-scale 
Allied Invasion, Supply missions to the Balkans provided quartermaster 
and orclnance services for thn Partisan grows, while their offensive air 
arm consisted of Allied units based in Italy. 



Allied, Aid fla, Yugoslav Eai.tlgaaa, la Ids. Sod o£ 19&S. 

Yugoslavia had considerable strategic and economic importance in the 
Axis plans. Its railways provided lines of communication to the 
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Mediterranean, its airfields could base Luftwaffe units to protect the 
southern flank frost attack. Its minerals were needed "by German indus- 
tries, and its people might provide satellite troops for garrison duty. 

The Partisans were able to nullify these advantages to a considerable 
degree. Their resistance forced the Germans to give up any idea of 
occupying the entire country, their attacks on railways and highways 
required a large number of garrison troops for protection, and their 

i 

centers of resistance made them the objective of several offensives. 

These achievements harmonized well with Allied plans. Partisan efforts 
to contain and destroy enemy troops aided in preventing a flow of rein- 
forcements into Prance or Italy and required the Germans to keep 17 or 

2 

more divisions in the Balkans. The active resistance movement in 
Yugoslavia and Albania likewise aided in protecting the Adriatic flank 
of Allied armies in Italy. 

Marshal Tito, chief of the Partisans, obtained hi a supplies from 
various sources to the end of 1943. A considerable quantity of arms 
remained in private possession when the Yugoslav Army disintegrated in 
1941; some supplies were cantured from Axis troops and from the Cetniks; 
and large quantities fell into Partisan hands when the Italians capitulated 

g 

in September 1943. The British, flying from African bases, brou^rt a 
trickle of airborne supplies to Greece, Albania, and Yugoslavia, but 

4 

their deliveries were far too small to meet the demand. In Hovember 
1943, SOE/OSS sent in some 3,000 tons of supplies by surface craft to 
the Dalmatian coast® and planned to increase that form of aid.® The 
supply situation became serious in December when the Germans launched 
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another of their offensives to regain control of Bosnia and the Belxnatlan 
coast. Fighting was inconclusive in Bosnia, and Partisans were success- 
ful in the area south of Zagreb; but the Germans captured hivno, some 
40 miles northeast of Split, and took the Peljesac peninsula end the 
islands of Korcula and 1-O.^et. The offensive continued in central Bosnia, 
ana the Partisans gave up Jajce, which they had held since August 1943. 

The Besert Air Force (BAT) and the Mediterranean Allied Coastal Air 
Force (MACAF) sent fighters, filter-bombers, and medium bombers to 

g 

attack enemy troop concentrations and other targets, but Tito's Partisans 

needed still greater assistance. Their stocks of applies wore being 

exhausted by prolonged operations at the close of 1943, and PAF sorties 

were insufficient to answer the calls for help. The 334 tfing was epread- 

g 

ing its efforts over north Italy, Greece, Albania, and Yugoslavia, 
although in the period from 1 December 1943 to 1 March 1944 the HAF 
completed 306 of £33 sorties from Brindisi to Yugoslavia to drop 524 
tons of supplies. 10 The need for greater deliveries was met by assiga- 
ing AAF C-47's to special operations. 



ML Supply i-jUelass, in. 



qnd AT bttJiiA. 



Supply missions by the AAF from Italy may be divided conveniently 
into three periods. The first extended from 13 February to the end of 
March 1944, when two squadrons of the 6 2d Troop Carrier Group, Twelfth 
Air Force operated with, the 334 Tiling at Brindisi; the second period, 
from April to about 10 October 1944, found the 60th Troop Carrier Group 
in action; the final period, extending to the end of the war, was one 
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in v&ich the G?d Troop Carrier Group and the 3641st Special Group carried 



the burden for tie AAF. 



fiaLJEiasa. S&rcler, Group 



Li EgSrpary-iiarcfr l?4i. Assign- 



ment of C-47's to supply operations helped to solve a critical situation. 
The Partisan arm;’- in Yugoslavia, wnich numbered about 200,000 in 
September 1942, had been growing rapidly. To combat these resistance 
forces, the Germans in I'larch 1944 had 14 F.eichswehr di visions and about 
an equal number of Bulgax and collaborationist troops, ^Brigadier Maclean 
was enthusiastic about Partisan prospects and predicted that the Germans 
were not likely to renew large-scale attempts to liquidate Tito.*"*' This 
prospect did not lessen the pressure for supplies, since the Partisans 
were engaging in extensive sabotage and tneir attacks could not continue 
unless fresh stores were received.*^ General Vilson was determined that 
every effort would be made to get the largest possible volume of supplies 
into Yugoslavia,- 13 but the number of special duty aircraft available in 
the Mediterranean theater could not be expected to answer all callB. 

Pe landless of nationality, the special duty squadrons were asked to meet 
a variety of demands: supply drops to resistance groups, escaped prisoners 
of war, and evaders; nickeling missions to all of the Balkans; infiltra- 
tion of SQE/Q5S agents; and, eventually , evacuation of large numbers of 
14 

Partisans. 

The 7th and. 51st Troop Carrier Squadrons arrived at Brindisi from 
Sicily on 12 February 1944, but unfavorable weather conditions held 
them to 13 Borties, of which seven were successful, during February. 

Their missions were scheduled to Yugoslavia, Greece, Italy, and Albania 
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primarily, althou#i a few sorties went to drop zones 40 to 45 miles 

west of Sofia, Bulgaria, Most of the targets in Yugoslavia were In 

the vicinity of Belgrade, Sleeve, Medeno Pol^e, YLasenlca, Eibnica, and 

Jajcej in Albania, the Xiber, Tirana, and Shepr areas received drops. 16 

(See Map 4.) As many as 20 C-47's were scheduled to fly on some nights; 

hut the average was much lower, and an effort was made to prevent more 

than four planes from dropping at the same target (See App, 10J, During 

this tour at 3rindisi, the two squadrons successfully completed 80 

sorties. The 51st Squadron failed to complete 52 sorties, and the 7th 

16 

failed on 51 attempts. The 51st Squadron completed 20 of 55 missions 
to Yugoslavia and Albania, while the 7th Squadron completed 33 of 57 
sorties to the same countries. 17 Thus, of the 82 successful sorties 

y 

flown by the two squadrons during the period, 43 went to Yugoslavia and 

Albania, while 112 of 186 sorties flown were scheduled for those areas. 18 

A gross weight of 374*900 lbs. of supplies, leaflets, and personnel was 

19 

dropped to all targets. 

’’eather was the greatest obstacle faced by the troop carriers in 

their first tour at Brindisi. The 7th Squadron had 97 of 229 scheduled 

sorties scrubbed before take-off, and bad weather caused 30 of the 

30 

squadron's 51 failures. The 51st Squadron attributed 32 of its failures 
to weather, lack of reception caused 25 failures for the two squadrons, 
and incorrect signals accounted, for 16 and mechanical troxible for three 
incomplete sorties. 21 Idiots made every attempt to deliver their loads, 
even at the risk of inviting enemy action. On the night Of if 2 March, 
for example, two C-4 7 1 s of the 7th Troop Carrier Squadron took off fpr 



target SLEUDER l r a DZ seven milaa 



oik Tirana. Albania. The first 
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pilot to arrive located the pinpoint, flashed the signal, hut received 

an incorrect reply, He "stooged” for nearly 90 minutes waiting for a 

correct signal, then returned to "base with the load. She other pilot 

located signal fires some distance away from the pinpoint, hut during 

his runs on the target the reception committee moved the fires to a new 

* 

location. Share two experiences were eloquent testimony of German 
vigilance In the area and indicated Partisan audacity in defying enemy 



patrols. 



&QJ& Srajai Carrier Group 



L, ipxilrS.gtoher. ISM. The second 



period of AAT G -47 operations at Brindisi covered about six months, dur- 
ing which supply operations reached their peak. It was a period marked 
by greatly increased aid to the Partisans, a larger percentage of success- 
ful sortler, desperate German counteroffensives to keep their communica- 
tions open, the organisation of the Balkan Air Porce, escorted daylight 
missions to landing grounds, and the Eussian invasion of the Balkans 
which caused the enemy to begin a withdrawal from Greece, Albania, and 
southern Yugoslavia. At the end of this period, special duty aircraft 
„of the AAF were assigned to supply the Italian Partisans on an increas- 
ingly large scale, although at least one squadron remained at Brindisi 
until a short tine before the war'e end, 

dy the end of Inarch 1944, Marshal Tito’s Partisans numbered about 
33 

300,000 troops. The extent of their contribution to victory would 
depend in large measure upon Allied success in delivering supplies and 
evacuating Partisan wounded. Allied commanders In the Mediterranean 
theater agreed that 334 Wing should be strengthened in order to meet 
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the growing demands, far supply and evacuation. The 60th Troop Carrier 
Groin's four squadrons, accordingly, were attached to 334 'i.lng at 
Brindisi and replaced the 7th find 31st Troop Carrier Squadrons between 
16 i larch and 5 April 1944. The number of aircraft was increased 
further in May by assigning 267 Squadron (FAT) to 334 ’.'ing (see App, 4), 
and steps were taken tj conserve and to increase the supply of parachutes 

Or 

need in dropping. Although these effort.s wore not expected to males 

the Partisans strong enough to carry out full-scale military operations 

against the Germans, Tito's 11 loosely organised corps could be expected 

26 

to inflict heavy casualties upon the enemy. 

The 60th Troop Carrier Group flew its fires missions from Brindisi 

on the night of 27/28 March to drop leaflets over Italy and the Balkans. 

b? 

Supply sorties began the following night ~ and initiated a period of 

more than six months in which the troop carriers were to deliver more 

than 5,000 short tons of supplies to the Balkans. (See App. 12.) 

Because a satisfactory breakdown of statistics is not available, it is 

impossible to distinguish accurately between sorties flown to Yugoslavia 

and to the rest of the Balkans j however, two months of operations by 

two of the squadrons may be taken as typical of the 60th Troop Carrier 

Group for the period. In April the 10th Troop Carrier Squadron flew 

74 sorties, of which 43 were successful. lifty-six of the total sorties 

and 33 of those completed went to Yugoslavia. Supplies dropped on 

33 

each sortie averaged about 3,000 lbs. net. In June 1944, the 11th 
Troop Carrier Squadron flew 142 of its 170 successful Borties to 
Yugoslavia to deliver more than 246 short tons of supplies (See App. 11). 
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A majority o* the AAJ missions from April through June went to D2 'b 
I n central Yugoslavia in the BIhac , Tuala, Jujce, Sarajevo, and 
Banjaluka areas, 2 ® 

Ihe principal German offensives in Yugoslavia in May and June were 
directed against YLasenica, the area south of Bihae, Bibnicu, and Site's 
headquarters at Ervar. 2f3 ..hen these efforts in Slovenia and Bosnia 
failed, strong forces attacked Partisans in southern Yugoslavia in the 
Andrljevica, Serane, and Kolasin areas of Montenegro. This July offen- 
sive left the enemy with Ms positions only slightly improved. 31 In 
July, also, the 3AJ "began operations and v/as ublo to give considerable 
tactical aid to the Partis 'ns, to inflict serious damage on the enemy's 
road end rail transport , 33 and to provide fighter escort for daylight 
landing missions on a scale hitherto impossible. Most of the 1,200 
sorties flown by the BAP in July were against communications targets, 

but numerous Spitfire attacks struck Podgorica and ITikslc in Montenegro 

35 

in support of Partied operations. ^ This activity in Montenegro called 
for many supply missions by 334 Ming and a great increase in landing 
operations which took out more than 5,000 persons, most of whom were 
wounded Partisans and women and children. (Sea App. 12.) In August 
the Oorm.jxo renewed their drive to clear comami cations routes in southern 
Yugoslavia. Troops assembled in tho Pec-Mitrcrica areas advanced west 
to capture Andrljevica, Bijelo, Ber&ne, and Molasln. In spite of heavy 
assistance from the BAT, Partisans wore losing ground rapidly. What 
had become a critical situation changed quickly between 23 August and 
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5 September when Ikuaania and Bulgaria capitulated before the si&ftly 

34 

ad.vaa.cing; Bussions. The Germans were compelled to revise their stra- 
tegic rlaa and directed full attention to extricating their exposed 
forces from the Balkans, 

Eie August offensive came at a time when considerable effort was 
being made to aid the Polish uprising in ’ir-jv' /.,'nd the 334 Ning divertod 
three squadrons for that purpose. 35 Nevertheless, special duty aircraft- 
exclusive of the Pus elan Air Group — flew 535 successful sorties to 
Yugoslavia to deliver more than 873 net long tons of supplies. She 60th 
Broup Oarrlor Group delivered more than 65 per cent of this total, which 
represented about 75 percent of its effort to the Balkans. The Italian 
squ, drone at lecce took in 203.47 long tons. 36 The Eussian Air Group 
completed 194 of 024 sorties to Yugoslavia and delivered 321 net long 
tons; 43 of its sorties were landing operations that evacuated 751 
personnel and infiltrated 146. 37 Practically all of the 60th Troop 
Carrier Group's 145 successful landings during August were made in 
Yugoslavia* and more than 2,000 persons were evacuated to Italy. 38 An 
unusual feature of these landing missions was the delivery of Z‘~ '.rales 
and 13 75-rnm. guns to Ilontenegro. Ike 3 e deliveries were made on two 
very difficult landing grounds and in exceptionally bad weather which 
required flying on instruments between two jagged, peaks at the destina- 
tion. 

During September, the lf„3t full month of the 60th Troop Carrier 
Group's tour at 3rindisi, the Allies endeavored to take advantage of 
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the changed strategic situation. with Russians on the Yugo slsv-Rumaian 
"border, &8r.»aay*s plight in the Balkans was serious. Comraunt cations were 
in a chaotic condition "because of jtortlsan and 3AF attacks; columns 
of enemy troops withdrawing from Greece anti southern Yugoslavia to pro- 
tect Belgrade .md to reinforce the German line east of that city would 
"be subjected to constant Portisim attacks. Tito’s di visions in nonte- 
nure and. Serbia began to drive northeast to link up with the Russians 

40 

advancing on Belgrade from western Rumania. Bhe Balkan Air force 
opened Operation on 1 September to cooperate with Tito by 

attacking enemy coruuni cations and transport. ^ During the month the 
BAT flew more than 3,500 sorties and inflicted heavy damage on motor and 

Ar> 

rail transport. “ Pnrtignn successes were also notable. Practically 
all of the joain rail routes thrones Yugoslavia were cut by 10 September, 
and considerable territorial gains were made. 43 The Germans deployed 
large numbers of troops along the Bel grade- Skoplje railway in an effort 
to keep it open, while a screening force on the Dalmatian coast served 
as a guard against an expected invasion from that quarter. 44 

Parti stoat of Yugoslavia and Albania received a somewhat smaller 
tonnage of airborne supplies in September than in August. Of the 930 
net long tons dropped and landed, more than one-half was taken in by 

41 

the 60th Troop Carrier Group, (See App. 13 for a comparison of effort.) 
Approximately three- fourths of the AAT 0-4? effort was directed to these 
two countries. Practically all of the 128 successful landings were on 
Yugoslav ground’", from which about 1,500 persons were evacuated. (See 
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App, 12.) Ih s 11th, 12th, and 28th Troop Carrier Squadrons were with- 
draw! from Parti san. supply missions on 3 and 10 October to taka part 
in Operation IIAI3A, the British occupation of southern Greece, leaving 
only the 10th Troop Carrier Squadron, wftlch carried on until 35 October. 
The 7th and 51st Troop Carrier Squadrons of the 62d Croup arrived at 
Brindisi on 32 and 27 October for another tour of duty with 334 Ving. 

I See App. S.) These changes account in part for the delivery of only 
67 net long ton" to Yugoslavia and Albania by the 51st Troop Carrier 

h’ing in October, a month in which the majority of the sorties and tonnage 
45 

■went to Greece. 

A review of the 60th Troop Carrier Group operations for the period 
April to 17 October 1944 reveals the cumulative importance of supply 
missions. I lore than 5,000 net snort tons of supplies were delivered 
to the Ballons, of which approximately three-fourths went to Yugoslavia 
and Albania. Some of these supplier were to maintain Allied missions 
and agents, but diversion for that purpose represented a comparatively 
small percentage of the total. Landing operations began on a small 
scale in April with 13 successful attempts, th?n Increased rapidly: 

£0 in May, 125 in June, a peak of 194 in July, 145 in August, and 128 
in September. Again, a large majority of these landings were in 
Yugoslavia, and many of them were at night. In view of the hazards en- 
countered, the loss of 10 0-4/’ s and 28 men was very low.^® This 
average of one C-47 lost for each 458 sorties was a remarkable record 
that testified to the pilots* skill in evading enemy flak, night 
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fighters, and mountain peaks and was a tribute to the faithful perfor- 
mance of ground crews* Of about 1,380 incomplete sorties, only 58 were 
attributed to mechanical failure, 661 were caused by bad weather, and 

486 by reception failures* (See App, 12*) In commending the group for 

47 

this performance, General Baker stated: 

lie in this Theater Headquarters have noted with admiration the 
volume of your day-to-day operations* S'i'e are also conscious of 
the tremendous import your operations have had in the depreciation 
of the German influence and effort in the Balkans and the growing 
strength of the Partisan effort which is demoralizing German 
troops in that ar-a# * * * I know of no organization in this 
theater which hes done better. Their difficult operations, con- 
ducted with great skill, resource and courage, have contributed 
materially to the success of the overall air effort in the 
Mediterranean theater. 

The final Period. October 1944-llay 1945* During the last period of 

supply operations to the Balkans, the AAF assigned both transports and 

heavy bombers to the work. The 88 5th Bomb Squadron completed its move 

from North Africa to Italy early in October; its primary mission was to 

supply distant targets in northern Italy and Yugoslavia, The 7th Troop 

Carrier Squadron completed its special assignment to Greece and started 

operations from Brindisi on 22 October, to be followed five days later 

by the 51^u Troop Carrier Squadron. The 7th left Brindisi early in 

December, but the arrival of the 859th Bomb Squadron partially compensated 

for this loss, (See App. 5.) Replacing the 51st Troop Carrier Squadron 

at the end of Parch 1945, the 16th Troop Carrier Squadron continued 

48 

supply dropping until the end of the war. Three AAF squadrons, there- 
fore, were available for missions to Yugoslavia through Parch; there- 
after, the loth Troop Carrier Squadron the only AaF unit thus engaged. 
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(See Apps. E and 14.) Thus desiring to achieve tMotiaTUr. results in 
Yugoslavia “before winter set in anc. to prevent the enemy there from send- 
ing reinforcements to Italy, General 'rill eon had given priority to supply- 
ing Tito and made the 205 Bomb Group (HAT) n vail able to supplement 
40 

regular drops. 

General Yilson'e actions were caused hy a desire to take advantage 
of the enemy* s deteriorating position in the Balkans. British troops 
were in Greece by the twiddle of October 1944; the Past ^ evacuated Split, 
gave up the Peljesac peninsula and several outlying islands, and con- 
tinued their efforts to extricate their extended troops fron actual and 

Cy“v 

potential Partisan traps over much of Yugo'lavi-:, The Passions in- 
vaded Slovakia late in October and advanced to tne suburbs of Budapest 
in ITovexaber. 'therever the Cernars ’’advanced to the rear,” they were 
threatened by Partisans and Fuesianc. In southwestern Yugoslavia, 
in the Podgorica-Kotor-Scut&ri area, the "enraa ?lst Mounted n Corps of 
Army Group S maarged to extricate itself fron a dangerous trap and by the 

end of Eecemher was retreating through Sarajevo; and by this tins, also, 

51 

most of Amy Group B wc-.s bach of the Brava-Eanuoe and Sava rivers. 

These troop mover entr- provided the BAT with excellent opportunities. 

Bonds were blocked with landslides that resulted fron bombing* motor 

vehicles were strafed and rail traffic became virtually impossible, In 

reccnber alone the Germans lost at least 1,000 vehicles on the road 

between Podgorica and Zola sin from these BAF attacks.* - " The Tactical. 

Besert, and Strategic Air Porcest of ILAAT all participated in striking 

53 

enemy targets in hundreds of sortler. 
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Squadrons flyic.fi supplier to the Balkars encountered a period of 
"bad weather which canceled may missions during the third week of 
October, -ii in Koveaber less than one-half of the days were operational. 
Out of 33 day* of possible operations between 22 October and 30 November, 
16 were completely loot ‘because of had weather. 5 ' In spite of this 
handicap, the two C-47 s gin .drone succeeded inputting up 312 sortie g 
during the porlod ending 30 November, of which more than 73 pet cent 
succeeded. Approximately 772,000 lbs. of supplies were landed or 

CP 

dropped. '•m' ihe 7th Squadron alone flew some 236 persons into Yugoslavia 
find Albania and evacuated 178 agents and wounded Partisans. 5 ^ Drop 
scree were widely scattered: Yocln, G-rshnovica, Brlstoje, Barca Soia, 
Clinn, Lilinovlc, Korea, Ubdina, and many othors. (Sec Ilap 4.) Among 
the more notable lording? were those at the Zsmum aircirome on the edge 
of Belgrade on 03 rorerr.hr r and later. 5 ’ Zsaun was rough but not as 
hud &s a ground rear Skoplje, where on one occasion 20 oxen verb re- 
quired to roll r, C-47 out of bomb craters. 58 

Vitkdravul of the 7th Iroop Carrier Squadron early in December 
resulted in grerily reducing operations of AAB C-47 r s to the Balkans. 

The Slot Droop Carrier Squarron flaw 44 landing sorties to S’JIFIEF., a 
ground seme IS uilt-r north of Argyrckastr on , Albania. Ms field alone 
received rore than one-naif of the squarron's sorties for the month and 
somewhat lest than 60 per cent of the tonr&re delivered. About four- 
fifths of the squadron's deliverier for December, representing about 101 
net long tons, went to Albania* vith Korea, Scutari, Alba son, Yalona, and 
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E9 

Argyrokastron each receiving supplies.*^ Yuga sievin' s needs were met "by 

other units for the most part. (See App. 14,,) 

'■ihile the 51st fro op Carrier Squadron was concentrating upon these 
close targets in Albania, the 885th Bomb Squadron was reaching the more 
distant Yugoslav drop zones. We squadron began its Balkan operations 
on 18 October and completed 94 sorties to drop more than 330,000 lbs. of 
supplies. More than one-half of the total vent to Albania and less than 

C/\ 

four tons to Yugoslavia. u Most of the squadron* s 139 successful Balkan 
sorties In "oveiaber were directed to the area southeast of Zagreb and 

north of the Sava Piver, and in the area northeast and southeast of 

/*■* 

Sar-jevo. Bad weather in December caused many abortive sorties for all 
special duty aircraft and prevented delivery of one-third of the supplies 

scheduled for all areas, The 885th 3omb Squadron completed 33 of 59 

8.3 

Balkan sorties, principally to south central Yugoslavia, ' The 859th 
Bomb Squadron arrived from the United Kingdom in time to drop a few tons 
to the Yugoslav Partisan'’. A pocket of Germane in the Podgorica area, 
under sporadic attack by Part icons during Hovember, was being rescued 
oy a convoy of some 1,800 motor transport sent down from the north. 
Partisans north of Podgorica were too weak to risk a pitched battle, but 
it was imperative that they receive supplies to harass the withdrawal. 
The 885th Bomb Squadron s°nt out 13 aircraft on 3 December to make a day- 
light drep to these units* a few days later the UZ's on the lim and Zeta 

rivers north of Podgorica had boon overrun, but the Partisans had their 
63 

supplies. 
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Eke first quarter of 1945 found the supply droppers facing rapidly 
changing condition. German ,?i tkdrawnl s from southern Yugoslavia were 
still underway , hut the Pussim offensive had hogged down temporarily- 
r.t Yirovltica, which the Hassle recaptured as part of their drive to 
keep escape renter open. Thin determination lad to the jaaintcnance of 
a Elrong enemy force at Sagreh as the huh of future operations* vi th out- 
lying garrisons reaching out an far south as I'ostar. Partisan difficul- 
ties were increased by civil ware with the Ceiniks and the Great ccllabora- 

64 

tlcnlsts, the Ustackl. In order to make the Sarajevo-BrocL rail and 
highway routes more secure, the Germans attacked and captured Travnik 
late in January 1945. Ir. the Ik star area south of Travail: , however. 
Partisans emerged from a aeries of attacks with the balance In their 
favor. "Mle the figs ting was in process, the 3AJ Was hammering 
constantly at euery targets, and with considerable success. Temporary 
enemy succ 5 rr,'»er. such at the recapture of Ylrovitlca, could not change 
tho direction of events, The bottle for iud&pert ended in victory for 
the Eussian* on IS Pehru ary 1945. The enemy made one last attack to 
nrotect Ms "nrtional redoubt” area by an offensive in western Hungary 
which opened, on 6 Ikrch. This offensive failed quickly, leaving Army 
Group H in a precarious position in, Yugoslavia* The newly constituted 
fourth Yugoslav Amy, with aid fror the 3 AT, opened a drive on 30 Harch 
from GoBpic vnich overran TJbdina, Horenica, and Sihac in about a week. 
Snexy losses were severe. The TAP gave aid to Partisan attacks wherever 
they appeared, and were strongly reinforced by oth^r components of IIAAF.^ 
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Division of responsibility among the supply droppers had been more 

carefully drawn early in January 1945, In tine to neat the critical 

situations which developed in the Dal leans in connection vdth the German 

withdrawal. She 51st Droop Carrier Ding, assigned to IIATAF, was to 

met demand? in the 15th Army Grain's area in Italy. The Fifteenth 

Special Group (Prov), under 1EASAF until the middle of llarch, would 

operate both in Italy and the Balkans: Italy was the first priority for 

the SSfth Bomb Squr&ron and the -Balkans for the 859th 3omb Squadron. 

Thr 234 Ving continued to devote its principal attention to the Balkans, 

with second priority to Italy. 205 Group, nominally a part of KASAF, 

67 

v&r to he available to 3AF for special operations. 

Sjpply missions to the Balkur*' reflected the military situation 

even more clearly than "before. From January through !tarch the 51. st Troop 

Carrier Squadron alone delivered more than 723 ne* short tons of supplier, 

landed or dropped 719 persons, and evacuated nearly 3,600. AJ1 hut 11 

" 62 

of the 51st Squadrons/ sorties in January were landing missions, many 

6S 

of them at lemma airdrome End in the 111 sic area. Improved weather 

in February permitted the squadron to succeed lr 140 of 175 sorties, of 

which 12 were nickeling miceions tk^t dropped 40,000 lbs, of propaganda. 

69 

The supply missions delivered a total of nearly 196 net long tons. 

Of the 8n drop-pin ^ sorties, only nine were flown at nifht; of the 48 

70 

landing?, only one vaE at night. All hut 10 of the landings were at 
3enum airdrome; the others were mainly at Skoplje, fan ski .lost, :.rA 
TirtJca. Dropping mine I on? concentrated on tJbs Berane-Bi jelo Polje area 
during the first tvo weeks, then changed to the luzla area about 55 
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"ilec west of Belgrade, The March record of the fist Troop Carrier 

Squadron was still more impressive: 197 successful sorties in 235 

attempts. Mary of these sorties were to Zenum, which had becose a non- 

cohhnt run. The outstanding operations of the month took; place on 25 

and 26 March when the squadron, "based temporarily at Zara, evacuated 

some 2,000 perrons from a short field about midway "between Zagreb and 

Flume. Dropping missions, as in February, vent primarily to the Tuala 
72 



The first quarter of 1945 brought Balkan operations of the 2641st 

Specie! Croup tc an end. During the three months, the 859th and 8S5th 

Bomb Squadrons had flown about 350 sorties to Jugoslavia to drop more 

73 

than 690 net long tone. A. considerable tonnage went to the Ylasenica 

ITOEFhE) EZ south of Tusla and the Ticevo area west of Travnik, but far 

74 

moro was dropped on grounds west, south, and east of Zagreb. Host of 
these Zagreb drops were to support attacks on the German withdrawal 
route from 3rod to Zagreb up the Sava Elver valley. The 16th Troop 
Carrier Squadron served these same drop zones around Zagreb when it re- 
lieved the 51st Squadron at the end of March. The 2641st Special Group 
was concentrating its effort to north Italy after 20 March f when it 
moved to hosignano to join three squadrons of the 64th Troop Carrier 



Group, " 



The campaign in Yugoslavia, aas drawing to a close in April 1945, 

The Fourth Yugoslav Army was driving northward along the coast from Gospic 
toward Flume; other Partisans were siiroading their control woet of the 
luuube and south of the Drava rivers; and farther to the south, Sarajevo 
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fell to the Partisans on € .April. These were hut three of the noteworthy 
Partisan -victories, hut they were indicative of the rapid deterioration 
of the enemy's situation. At the end of April the Germans had some 10 
divisions east of the Xarlovac-Zagreb-Vrazdln line In addition to police 
regiments and garrison battalions. This was the principal enemy-held 
area left in Yugoslavia and it, too, was broken up hy 9 May. The drive 
northward from Go epic had reached Elagenfurt hy 7 May; had by-passed 
enemy pockets at Flume on 8 May, and Ljubljana fell the same day; and 
Zagreb was in Partisan, hands on the yth. There was no more organized 
resistance in Yugoslavia. 1 ^ 

Again, the PAY had played a prominent role in harassing the retreat 
of the 21st Mountain Corps. Its 4,668 sorties in April and May took a 
neavy toll on rail and highway transport, and many missions were flown 
to provide air assistance for Partisan attacks.*^ The 16th Troop Carrier 
Squadron provided supplies for Partisans In both the Sarajevo and Zagreb 
areas, and nearly all of its 13 landing sorties were at Sarajevo, The 
record of 183 successful missions in 196 attempts in April set a new 
high in troop carrier performance over the Balkans. During the first 
seven days of Hay, the squadron delivered about 150,000 lbs, of supplies 
to the Vocin and Grabnovica areas in 43 sorties and on 11 May ended its 
special operations with three sorties to Zesma and five to Grabnovica. 78 

Ifralyaltifia* Receipt of supplies from southern Italy was an important 
factor in Partisan successes in Yugoslavia and Albania. Partisans cap- 
tured large quantities from the enemy, and significant amounts were 
received by surface craft; but special duty aircraft delivered the 
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supplies that made the difference between defeat and victory. More 

than 16,500 long tons (gross ) of supplies were flown to Yugoslavia and 

more than 1,300 tons to Albania. To accomplish this. Allied supply 

79 

planes flew 9,311 successful sorties in 13,305 attempts. Eighteen 

80 

aircraft were lost in Yugoslav operations and seven on Alb ani an missions. 

8l 

At least 10 AAF 0-47' s and two B-34*s are included In this total. The 
51st Troop Carrier WLng and the 3641st 9ps cial Group delivered somewhat 
less than one-half of the total tonnage to Yugoslavia, while the C-47's 
dropped or landed 65 per cent of the supplies taken to Albania. (See 
App. 15.) Bad weather was the principal cause of incomplete sorties', 
while lack of reception accounted for a large portion of the other fail- 
ures. Mechanical trouble, enemy action, and navigational errors caused 
a low percentage of incomplete missions. In the period from April through 
December 1944, the C-47's failed to complete 1,539 sorties to all 
countries; of this number, a 50 were attributed to weather, 537 to lack 

of reception, 63 to mechanical failures, and 36 to navigational errors. 

83 

Enemy action caused 34 failures. 

The Germans were unsuccessful in the countermeasures adopted to 
decrease the flow of airborne supplies to the Partisans. Their diffi- 
culty may be understood when one recalls that there were at least 323 

83 

drop zones and landing grounds in Yugoslavia alone. These grounds were 
by no means secret— the Germans knew the location of most if not all of 
them. Armored columns, as well as large patrols, were sent out to 
capture drop zones and landing grounds;®^ bombers cratered the strips 
and fighters strafed planes and personnel. These measures achieved 
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some success, "but there were too many Partisans and too many inaccessible 

places where supplies could he dropped. Occasionally the Germans set up 

dummy landing strips near the real ones, hut there is no record of an 

35 

Allied plane having been lured into such a trap. The quantity of 
supplies reaching Tito ' s men became so large that on 5 July 1944 the 
31st Mountain Corps commander announced a "coordinated drive against 
guerrilla air supplies" in accordance with a directive received frcm 

pc 

higher headquarters. This drive, known as Operation CASANOVA, 

accomplished little. Sight fighters flying over southern Yugoslavia were 

rewarded at times. On the night of 14/15 July, a Nazi fighter strafed a 

landing ground in Montenegro while a mission was in progress. Although 

some of the 0-47’s were damaged, seven of 11 scheduled for the field 

landed safely. 87 Again on 18 and 19 July the Germans attempted to dis- 

supply deliveries by sending SO to 30 planes to bomb the landing 

88 

ground at Serane and drop zones at Andrijeviea, and on the night of 

21/22 July a fighter shot down one of two 0-47' s in northern Yugoslavia 

while a landing was in progress. 89 There were, also, several cases of 

combing of landing grounds simply to make them unusable. 90 Per Fuehrer 

himself unintentionally admitted the failure of countermeasures e nd 

complimented the supply droppers whan he complained: 91 

To call a man like Tito a Marshal is absolutely correct. A man 
i&o has practically no materiel at his disposal, who keeps a full 
enemy force constantly on the alert, and who always recuperates 
from our blows deserves this title much more so than some of our 
own Colonel Generals and Held Marshals who could not operats 
skillfully with the finest machine the world has ever known. 
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KUsiflM to &££££. aa& &hfi£ Areas 

Political squabbles within Greece and the lack of a strong resistance 

movement in other Balkan countries restricted special operations to 

those _areaa. The British had flown a few sorties to Greece from the 

HiddLe Bast late in 1943, hut even than internal strife was a serious 

handicap to patriot activity against the common enemy. In March 1943, 

when Sfe* 148 Squadron was formed, a more or less regular flow of supplies 

93 

went in to resistance groups organized hy SOB agents. Beginning in 

February 1944 American and Polish units were also available, hut the 

British 148 Squadron flew nearly as many supply missions to Greece as all 

other units combined. (See App, 15B, ) 

The 52d Troop Carrier Group's 0-47* s at Brindisi began their missions 

93 

to Greece with two sorties in February, and in the first three weeks 

of March its 51st Squadron added 39 successful sorties. (See App. 10.) 

The Edessa-Zborcko , Aaavra-Mavranaloi , and Triklinos areas were &n 

94 

■visited by the supply droppers. (See Map 5.) On the ni#t of 7/8 
March, 11 C-47 1 s of the SLst Squadron attBnpted to drop on target 
nUCEEAM near Paraskevi; two were turned hack hy had weather and the re- 
maining nine could get no response from the drop zones to their signals. 
Eour of the nine dropped on ah alternate target; five carried their loads 

Or 

hack to Brindisi. On the same night, the 7th Squadron sent eight 
aircraft with more than 25,000 lbs. of clothing, food, guns, and ammUr- 
nition to a drop zone some 70 miles northwest of Athens in the Pentaioi 
area. In spite of rough weather en route, ceiling and visibility were 
unlimited— azcapt hy darkness — over the target. Circling down from 
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9,000 feet, each C-47 in turn flashed the letter "S'* and each received 
"A* in reply. The reception committee then lighted nine fires in a "Y" 
and waited for the drop which proved to “be unusually successful. Crew- 
men of the last plane to leave could eee Partisans loading supplies in 

a truck:.®® The SLst Squadron dropped more than 16,000 lbs, from five 

* 97 

C-4?*s in this same area on the night of 18/19 March. Of about 70 
successful sorties by the two squadrons in March, 37 went to Greece, 33 
to Yugoslavia, eight to Albania, and three to north Italy, One explana- 
tion for this emphasis upon Greece is that the Allies were attempting 
to implement the NOAa'S AHE plan to unify the guerrillas and to get them 

Qp 

busy at sabotage instead of mutual assassination. 

The 60th Troop Carrier Group apparently devoted a considerably smaller 

99 

proportion of its sorties to Greece than to Yugoslavia. In May 1944 

the four squadrons completed 83 of 93 sorties to Greece and dropped or 

landed more than 100 net long tons; but tnls total was only some 13 per 

cent of the entire tonnage delivered. Forty of these sorties flew to 

EUETOVATIOh target near Yannina in west central Greece. 1 *® 0 In June more 

than 30 targets were visited by 60 successful sorties, and Yatmina was 

101 

the destination of about one-fourth of the total. Supply deliveries 
to Greece by the 60th Troop Carrier Group seem to have fallen off con- 
siderably in July, 102 but they increased significantly in the next three 

months. The 885th Bomb Squadron devoted about one-fourth of its October 

103 

sorties to Greece and dropped more than 69 net long tons. In the 
period August through Kovemoer 1944, American units delivered about 329 
net long tons to Greece, or 53 per~ cent of the total for all special 
duty aircraft to that country. 104 
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September and October were critical months for the Partisan movement 
in Greece. The Germans were carrying out their withdrawal. British 
troops were entering Greece, and the Partisans were preparing for a 
struggle in which the Communist -EIAS/EAli group would make bid for 
supremacy. The Allies, in planning to take advantage of German disinte- 
gration in Greece, were conscious of the necessity of occupying the country 

105 

before Soviet troops could forestall British control. As a prelude 
to a British invasion, MAAP carried out heavy attacks on the enemy air- 
fields in the Athens area. By 34 September the fields were heavily damaged, 
although ITazi transport aircraft continued air evacuation. Increased 
tonnage delivered by supply droppers along the withdrawal routes, es- 
pecially in Macedonia, enabled Partisans to cut all roads and railways 
107 

in that area. A squadron of British Special Boat Service troops 

dropped on the Peloponnesus on 33 September to secure and to repair 
108 

Araxos airdrome in preparation for Operation MANliA. 

While not strictly within the category of special operations, MAKHA 
was so closely connected with Partisan activities that some account of 
its execution is not wholly out of place. Plans for this airborne in- 
vasion of Greece bad been formulated well ahead of the German withdrawal 
and were being held until the proper time for their execution. Lt, Gen. 

E. M&cK. Scooie, G.O.C. , Allied ldlltary liaison Force, commanded the 
British and Greek units assigned to the operation. British end Greek 
troops landed on Poros on 1 October. 110 Megara airfield was captured 
by 10 October, and convoys with reinforcements put out from Italy and 
the Middle Bast on the next day. On 11 October, likewise, seven 0-47' s 
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of the 7th Troop Carrier Squadron began operations from San Pancrasio. 

These planes were part of a formation that landed on Araxos airfield to 

deliver 133,000 lbs. of mortar shells, explosives, parachute equipment, 

111 

and food. During the next week, 0-47’ s of the 60th and 62d Troop 

Carrier Groups , operating from Brindisi, Manduria, and San Panerazio, 

flew 346 sorties, landed or dropped 3,000 personnel and S3? tons of 

equipment in the JLraxo s -Athens areas, and completed the series without 

loss. Araxos , Hegara, and Kalamaki airdromes were the principal sites 

113 

for drop, glider, and landing missions. 

Upon completion of Operation MAMA, the 60th Troop Carrier Group 
ended its supply missions and the 7th and 51 et Troop Carrier Squadrons 
of the 63d Group took over. These two units continued to supply Partisans 
In central Greece by both landing and dropping missions through November.^ 15 
The 51st Troop Carrier Squadron, for example, seat two 0-47' s to a land- 
ing ground near Ardea on 20 Efovember. These aircraft delivered nearly 

9 ,000 lbs. of siq>plles and picked up 34 passengers and 960 lbs. of 
, 114 

parachutes. The 51st Squadron flew 35 sorties to Greece from 4 to 

9 December, taking In British troops and equipment and evacuating 

115 

Italian prisoners of war. HAP unite provided service for British 
troops engaged In fixating SLAS forces in December 1944 and January 
1945. (See App. 15B.) 

Disregarding the effort put forth in Operation MAMA, the 51st 
Troop Carrier Wing and the 885th omb Squadron together delivered 821 
net long tons of supplies to Greece on 403 successful sorties. These 
figures represented about 40 per cent of the total sorties and about one- 



third of the tonnage. 
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Special operations to Bulgaria, Barnaul. a, Austria, Hungary, and 

Czechoslovakia were on a minor scale. Prom the Mediterranean theater, 

a total of 408 sorties were attempted to these countries and only 207 

were completed. (See App. ITo. 161.) Bulgarian targets received 1U7 of 

the successful sorties. Allied agents parachuted into Bulgaria to 

organize and to lead small Partisan groups, and other agents crossed 

116 

over from Yugoslavia. The 61st Troop Carrier Wing flew 68 of the 

107 successful sorties to Bulgaria and lost one plane in dropping 57 

r'' X17 

per cent of the 218 long tons (gross). Rumania was a "barren field 

j 

for special operations: 148 Squadron (HAP) succeeded on four of nine ' 
sorties and dropped two tons of supplies which were for the six agents 
parachuted into the country. ’^ 8 Hungary offered little chance for an 
underground movement and, as in the case of Rumania , special operations 
were confined to the dropping of agents and their supplies. Sei 148 

t, _ 

Squadron and So* 301 Polish Squadron together completed 14 of 38 sorties 

and lost one plane in the process of dropping 16 tons of supplies for 
119 

14 agents. Halifaxes of 148 Squadron from Brindisi flew the first 
special operations sorties to Austria in June 1944 to drop agents and 
their supplies, "but the real effort came in March 1945 when the 2641st 
Special Group flew 19 successful sorties from Hosignano. Three more 
sorties in April completed the group's missions to Austria. This effort, 
which was one-half of the completed missions , delivered three-fourths of 
the supplies dropped in that country, and resulted in the loss of one 
B-34.^*® Only British and Polish aircraft were employed on missions to 






\ 

/ 
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Czecho Slovakia until April 1945. Then the 2641st Special Group succeeded 
in completing 12 sorties in 56 attempts. 

Missions to North Italy 

Poorly organized and scantily svpplied, the Italian resistance 
movement was far less important to tne Allies than its counterpart in 
Yugoslavia. Italy was a major battleground with well-defined combat lines 
manned by regular troops. These conditions, so different from those that 
prevailed in the Balkans, severely restricted Partisan activities except 
in United areas. Nevertheless, bands of anti-Pa scist guerrillas harassed 
the enemy's rear areas, perfected their organization, harbored Allied 
agents, transmitted information to the Allies, and aided flyers in escape 
and evasion. 

Organization and stqsply of these Partisan groups were functions of 
So, 1 Special Porce (SOB) and the OSS. The AA3P made flignts for these 
organizations and also for various other agencies. 122 Until after the 
Salerno invasion in September 1943, the only special-operation flints 
to Italy were for the purposes of dropping agents or to deliver supplies 
to escaped prisoners of war. During the period June to November 1943, 

624 Squadron tBAPj completed 39 of 43 attempted sorties to Italy 
from Blida. Dropping and reception techniques used in connection with 
these flights were so faulty that many agents were captured and supplies 
often fell into the enemy's hands. Improper location and Identification 
of DZ's continued throughout the war as a factor in causing unsuccessful 
missions, but the situation Improved considerably when several well- 
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trained officers were dropped to the Partisans. 

The AAF played a minor role in supplying Italian Partisans until 
September 1944. Prior to that time Ho* 148 and llfo. 267 Squadrons iBAP; 

1 0JL 

and the Polish Plight bore most of the burden. Squadrons of the 51st 
Troop Carrier Wing at Brindisi had completed 11 sorties to Italian tar- 
gets by the end of Hay 1944 and flew another 19 sorties in June. 1 ® 5 The 
Italians were putting these supplies to good use. On 19 June 1944, 

Marshal Kesselring announced that guerrilla warfare was endangering the 
German supply routes and the armaments industry and urged that the 
guerrillas be suppressed with utmost vigor. Hundreds of the Partisans 

were killed or captured in the resulting drive, but the resistance move- 

136 

ment was far from crushed. Allied, armies were making such rapid gains 
in Italy during the summer of 1944 that there was little point in attempt- 
ing to utilise Italian Partisan effort to any great extent, This rapid 
advance, that carried to the Arno Elver , occurred when resistance groups 
in Prance were exerting maximum pressure on the enemy and when Tito 1 s 
Yugoslav Partisans were engaged in critical battles, northern Italy was 
of necessity neglected because of demands elsewhere for airborne supplies. 
The situation changed rapidly with the liberation of southern Prance, 
since the 885th Bomb Squadron was available thereafter for other assign- 
ments. The squadron moved from Blida to Mai son Blanche, Just outside 
Algiers, and flew its first mission to north Italy on the ni^ht of 9/10 
September 1944, In less than two weeks it had completed 36 sorties 
which dropped nearly 59 tons of supplies in the Po Valley. 1 ® 7 During 
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the last week of September, while operating from Brindisi, the squadron 

X28 

completed nine more sorties to the same area. Although transferred 
to Brindisi, primarily to he closer to its Italian targets, the 885th 
Bomb Squadron carried out many day 11 gat Balkan missions. Weather 
seriously interfered with nigat flying to north Italy and caused October 
deliveries to fall off drastically. (See App. 16.) Unfortunately for 
the Partisans, this period of bad weather coincided with determined 
German attempts to crush guerrilla activity in the Udine area in north- 
eastern Italy and in the Ossola Valley in the northwest, The 885th 
Bomb Squadron tried 85 sorties on the seven operational nlgits; only 3S 

were successful, and two B-34's were lost in efforts to relieve the 
130 

Partisans. 

Delivery of supplies to north Italy increased sharply in November 

1944 and remained on a high level to the end of the war. This result 

was achieved by assigning the 63d and then the fa4th Troop Carrier Group 

to these operations, and by the arrival of the 859th Bomb Squadron from 

ikgland in December, The 305 Bomb Group (BAP) , the 301 Polish Squadron, 

and 148 Squadron iBAP) all contributed to the total; but AAP units 

delivered practically all of the airborne supplies that reached Italian 

Partisans after November 1944. (See App. 16.) Deliveries to xugoslavla 

continued to be far greater than those to Italy, but the discrepancy 

X31 

became progressively less as the war drew to a close. The C-4?*s, 
flying from Tarqulnia, Malignano, and Kosigaano , confined their attention 
largely to the area south of Turin and Piacenza, west of Modena, and 
north of Fisa, Lucca, and Pistoia. (See Map 6.) It was estimated that 
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the Partisans in this area were keeping some 40 *000 second- and third- 

X33 

rate enemy troops on police duty. The Ligurian and Maritime Alps in 
the region, as well as more distant targets, were visited by the supply 
bombers in November and December. 

Uae 62d Troop Carrier Grot?), stationed at Mali guano and Tarquinia, 
loaded all of its planes at Malignano, where a packing station was operat- 
ing. The group oegaa its missions to north Italy on 32 November udaen si* 
C-47's of the 4th Squadron, with an escort of two P-47 1 s , flew to a DZ 
near Massa behind the German lines. The 8th Squadron joined the 4th in 

X34 

these missions on 23 November, and the 7th followed suit on 10 Decemoer. 

The three squadrons completed their daylight missions to northern Italy 

by 9 January, having delivered more than 494 short tons of supplies. 135 

Most of the group's sorties had been to DZ's In tne mountains 30 to 100 

miles northwest of Pistoia, although some flights went west of Turin. 

Target LISTOii, aQout 25 miles north of La Spezia, received particular 

attention. Tne 7th Troqp Carrier Squadron sent out 38 sorties from 11 to 

20 December in vain attempts to simply this target but finally succeeded 

in dropping more than lb tons of supplies. 136 Bad weather, as usual, was 

the principal cause of incomplete missions, while enemy interference 

and improper reception accounted for about one-tenth of failures to drop 

after the planes had reached the DZ's, An escort of four P-47's or 

Spitfires, which generally met the C-47's over Marina di Pisa, provided 

protection from hostile aircraft, but no opposition was met other than 

137 

occasional bursts of flak. 
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Italian Partisans, supplied on a scale never "before attempted in 
Italy, increased their activities materially in. December 1944. Guerrilla 
tactics created confusion in German lines of supply and communication and 
forced the enemy to strengthen his garrisons of Wehrmacht and Italian 
Fascist Slack Brigades. In the last week of December, these units killed 
300 and captured 700 Partisans in the Acqui-Asti-Alessandria area south- 
east of Turin. This activity marked the opening of a German drive to 
clear their lines of communication, especially around Piacenza where two 
Partisan divisions, the Giustizia e Idberta and Garibaldi, had organized 
and armed some 7 ,000 men. The offensive scattered the Partisans 
opened the roads temporarily; but while bends were reassembling north- 
west of la Spezia, activity Increased in such distant areas as Udine and 
Vittorio Veneto. 138 

The 64th Troop Carrier Group, operating under HA.TAF at Bo si gnano, 
began its supply operations on 11 January 1945. "When its missions ended 
on 7 May, the groi^> had completed more than 1,000 sorties which dropped 
more than 1,800 net short tons of supplies, 1 *^ During this same period 
the 2641st Special Group, formed by Joining the 859th and 885th Bomb 
Squadrons, dropped nearly 1,260 tons. 140 Most of the missions continued 
to be flown during daylight hours and, as before, weather and reception 
difficulties accounted for most of the failures. The January experience 
of the 16th Troop Carrier Squadron was typical: of 34 sorties, 12 
failed to receive the correct signals. 14i Weather caused 50 of 142 
failures for the 64th Group in February. 148 Shetny opposition, on the 
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143 

other hand, was insignificant, and hut one 0-47 was lost. 

Swift disintegration of German positions in -April provided the 

Partisans with splendid opportunities to aid the Allied advance. 

Guerrillas captured large quantities of enemy material, hut far to the 

north there were more or less isolated groups that had to depend upon 

airborne supplies which the 2641st Special Group dropped, New targets 

were opened for this grosp in the Alps, where Partisans were disrupting 

traffic toward the Brenner Pass, and in the Po Talley. Other Partisan 

groups were attacking the Verona-TTdine-Villach withdrawal route from 

144 

strongholds in the Adige and Piave valleys. Even after hostilities 
had ceased, on 2 May 1945, the supply droppers continued to receive calls 
from units that had been cut off from other sources; hut special opera- 
tions may he considered as having ended in Italy by 7 May. During the 
period of hostilities, Allied special duty aircraft had completed 2,646 
of 4,268 attempted sorties to Italian targets and had dropped more than 
5,900 long tons (gross) of supplies. The 
completed sorties and dropped 68 pesT cent 



AAP flew 70 per cent of the 
145 

of the tonnage. 
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Chapter VI 

IlWlLIEAEIOil AWD mCNAEION 



Infiltration of personnel "by parachute drops or by landing missions 
was a principal phase of special operations. Success of the entire 
program depended upon establishing liaison and channels of information 
between SOS/OSS and resistance movements and upon coordination of 
Partisan activities with Allied strategy* Native and foreign agents, 
dropped or landed in enemy-held areas, gave direction to resistance 
movements or served in less prominent but still important roles. Uae re- 
verse process, evacuation of personnel from enemy-occupied countries, 
provided opportunities for firsthand reports, further training of agents, 
and refinement of plans through consultation with experienced personnel. 
Closely connected with such "exflliration" was the evacuation of wounded 
Partisans, women and children, and Allied flyers who had been forced down 
while on combat missions. Infiltration and evacuation must be considered 
jointly, since so many of the landing missions, especially in Yugoslavia, 
served both purposes. It was not unusual for a 0-47 to parachute agents 
at one pinpoint, land at an emergency ground some distance away to dis- 
charge supplies, and then return to Italy with a load of wounded 
Partisans, American airmen, and salvaged supply parachutes. 



fieaaral 



Missions 



She air forces during the course of hostilities were called upon to 
deliver personnel for various types of missions in enemy territory. 
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Agents tent on sabotage or espionage, organizers of resistance movements, 
"Jedburgh" teams, operational groups, weather observers, radio operators, 
aircrew rescue units, and formal military missions made up most of the 
"bodies* transported. 

Infiltration of special agents by air began in 1940 when the BAF 

dropped operatives of the British Special Intelligence Service over 
1 

Prance* In the following year, Lysanders and other light aircraft 
landed occasionally on secret fields to take in some agents and to 
evacuate others. From these early efforts, the infiltration of personnel 
into hostile areas grew rapidly as Allied intelligence agencies expanded 
and as the preliminary worZt of Partisan organizers began to bear fruit, 

Ihe presence of "Joes* and "Janes* in C-47's, B-17's, and B-34's became 
common. Carpetbaggers from England dropped 617 "Joes* from January to 
September 1944, and by April 1945 had raised the total to 1,043.^ 

Units of the MAAF dropped or landed 4,683 Allied agents and Partisans 
in various European countries from 1943 to 1945. She 60th Troop Carrier 
Group alone dropped or landed 837 persons in the Balkans from 1 April 
to 30 September 1944. (See App. 12*) 

accept on a few occasions, special duty aircraft carried not more 
than three or four Joes on any one sortie. Jedburgh teams, which made 
up a large part of the personnel infiltrated by Carpetbaggers after 
September 1943, consisted of two or three officers and one enlisted 
radio operator* These teams were developed primarily to work with the 
Maquis, and by midsummer 1944 there were some 100 of them in France alone. 
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Every team included en officer who was a native of the country In which 

4 

the men were to operate. Seam GILES , which may be taken as typical of 
the Jedbur^is, dropped In Prance on the night of 8/9 July 1944, Its 
personnel consisted of Oapt. B»M,W# Knox (American.}, Capt, Paul Xebel 
(Preach) , and Sgt, Gordon H, Tack (British), She men organized success- 
ful receptions at 13 DZ‘s in addition to providing leadership for Maquis 
5 

groups. 

Most of the infiltration sorties were routine work for the air 
forces, however dramatic the experience might be for the Joes, but the 
493d Bomb Group participated in a few missions in 1945 that departed 
from its ordinary cycle, She 856th Bomb Squadron, operating from an ad- 
vanced base at Lyon, dropped parachutists in Germany on 23. January, and 
with the 858th Bomb Squadron, Hew out of Dijon from 19 March to 26 April. 
During this period the two squadrons dropped 82 agents, equipped with 
radios, at key locations in Germany. She DOCTOR team, made up of a 
Belgian radio operator and a Belgian observer, dropped on the Austro- 
Bavarian border on the night of 23/24 March to check on traffic through 
the Brenner Pass and to observe events in the Berchtesgaden area. Another 
interesting variation was the “Red Stocking" series in which pilots flew 
Mosquito aircraft from Dijon. These planes, equipped with recording 

devices, were flown at high altitudes over designated pinpoints to 

£ 

pick up and record messages transmitted by agents on the ground. 



Special 



HjasiOBfl. 



Supply droppers in Italy were called upon at times to execute special 
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infiltration missions, among which were Operations ORATION, BUNCSQLI1, 
and MANHOLE, that varied considerably from their usual work* 

Operation ORATION, infiltration of the Maclean military mission 
to Yugoslavia hy parachute, took place about the middle of January 1944, 
Glamoc landing ground was originally designated as the pinpoint, tut be- 
cause of enemy action the DZ was moved to a location some 10 miles north 
of Cicevo. Two DG-3's of' ffs, 367 Squadron at Bari carried 16 personnel 
and 3,400 lbs. of equipment; six SM-B3's from Lecce dropped 30,000 lbs. 
of boots and clothing; two squadrons of P-4Q' s from DAF provided the 
escort; and another squadron attacked the Mostar airfield as a diversion, 7 
Operation MAHnOLE, infiltration of the Russian military mission, 
took place on 33 February 1944 after many annoying delays. The CCS in- 
formed Gen. Sir Henry Maitland Wilson in January that he was to facilitate 
the movement of the Russian mission to Tito's headquarters. This mission 
was to arrive in Italy via Cairo in two C-47's, one of which would remain 
in Italy at the mission’s disposal and was to be maintained by MAAS'.® 
Advance Force 133, accordingly, made plans to facilitate the mission’s 
journey and requested that MATAF provide another Eakota (C-47) and six 
SM-82's for a daylight operation to land at the Medeno Polje ground, 
about 30 miles southeast of Bihac, on 3 February. The Dakotas would carry 
wounded Partisans on the return trip, and the SM-82's would carry in 
supplies for the Russians. The Desert Air Force was requested to provide 

g 

fighter escort from 349 Wing. On 1 February, whan the Russians were 
due in Tunis, a staff meeting at the MAAF advanced GP considered these 
plans. Brig. Gen. Laurie Jlorstad believed that the landing ground was 
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beyond the reach of 0-17 1 s, and General Baker suggested that the mission 
drop by parachute; but none of the Rues Ians had been trained in parachute 
jumping. The problem was turned over to 534 Wing, 1 ® which went ahead 
with plans to use the 0-47 's. 

The Russians arrived at Bari on 3 February, and Advance Force 133 

at once requested permission to carry out the Medeno Polje landing and 

11 

supply drop on 5 February. The operation order. Issued by 349 Wing 

on 4 February, called for 1 Dakota of 3b7 Squadron, the 2 Soviet C-47*s, 

6 Italian SM-83's, and an escort of 18 P-40*s from 250 Squadron, DAP. 

The SH-83*s from Lecce were to arrive over Bari at 1055, there to be 

joined by the 0-47*8. Proceeding to Outella, some 130 miles up the coast 

from Bafcl, the formation was to pick up 13 fighters and go on to Medeno 

Polje and the DZ designated as the target for the SM-83's. 12 MAAF 

approved the plan on 5 February, 0 but bad weather delayed execution. 

The Russians complained at once that there was not enough fighter protec- 
14 

tion, so MAAF ordered an additional 12 F-47's from MASAF to give top 

cover over the Adriatic. 15 In the meantime snow began to cover the 

selected landing ground, and the plans were discarded. 15 MAAF thereupon 

proposed that the Tactical Air Force carry out the operation with gliders 

17 

and fighter escort. MATAF gave the assignment to the 63d Troop Carrier 

Group, which was to provide three 0-47* s, each towing a Waco (CGMA) 

glider. Twenty-four P-40's from DAF and 13 Fifteenth Air Force P-47's 

18 

were to provide the escort. Three C-47's of the 51st Troop Carrier 
Squadron took off from Bari at 0945 on 23 February. Twenty-three Russian 
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and six British, officers were in the gliders, and the transports carried 

a gross load of 10,500 lbs. of st©plies to be dropped. The mission was 

19 

successful, al though risibility was practically aero over the target. 

Operation BUHGEOLE, the infiltration of American meteorologists into 

Yugoslavia, had been assigned to 367 Squadron (BAFJ for execution on 19 

February. She [Fifteenth Air Force was to put up an escort of 34 P-47's, 

30 

and nine SK-SS'e were to drop supplies at the DZ north of Ticevo, 

The mission was transferred to the 7th Troop Carrier Squadron, vaich 
sent two 0-47 's, piloted by Maj. Paul A. Jones and Capt. John A. Walker , 
to hari on 33 February. Four days later, loaded with Joes, equipment, 
and supplies, the C-4v 1 s took off. Picking up their escort over the 
Adriatic, they crossed the Yugoslav coast south of Sibenik and ran into 
a heavy snowstorm. Although visibility was poor, Major Jones found idle 
target and made four runs to drop his load. The SM-83’ s "were seen 
dropping their loads in various and sundry spots in the vicinity. " 

Captain Walker, unable to locate the signal fires, returned to Bari with 
PI 

nis cargo. 

Landings in Yugoslavia, Albania, and Greece increased in number as 
the war drew to a close, and the 51st Troop Carrier Wing in effect 
operated an air transport service at Brindisi. Outgoing traffic con- 
sisted primarily of Allied agents and supplies; incoming traffic was 
largely made vp of Balkan nationals and Allied airmen. 



Air Evacuation of Allied Agents 

Flying agents into enemy territory was an easy task in comparison 
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with getting them out again — if they survived. She return trip was es- 
pecially difficult from western Europe and Poland, althou^i there were 
a few quite successful air evacuations, or “pick-ups. 11 The first pick-up 
operation during the war occurred on the night of 30 October 1940 when 
a British Lysander landed in Prance. The demand for pick-ups increased 
after the ITorth African invasion, and the Air Ministry was asked to send 
a Lysander flight to Italy for these operations. By February 1944 there 
were four Lysanders attached to 148 Squadron (BAF) at Brindisi. Most 
of their sorties went to southern Prance and northern Italy primarily 
to bring out agents, documents, and other intelligence material. These 
planes were not used as a source of supply for Partisans, nor were they 
used to any extent on regular missions to Partisan-held landing grounds. 
The Lysander Plight, from February 1944 to May l94o, attempted 73 pick- 
ups and succeeded in 44; in all , 133 agents were carried, €3 taken In and 
70 brought out. The only loss occurred in November 1944 when an Allied 

DO 

fighter shot down a Lysander over Italy. 

Transports made a few pick-ups , as distinguished from landings 
on well-established Partisan strips. Ua* 267 Squadron succeeded in 
landing 13 agents and in picking up 21 from southern France on the night 
of 10/11 August 1944.®® A Dakota of the same squadron, on a mission to 
a field north of Tarnow in Poland during April 1944, landed two agents 
and picked up a Polish delegation that later went on to England from 



Brindisi. 
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These pick-up missions ware even, more clandestine in nature than 
evacuations from semipermanent landing grounds. The number of agents 
who escaped from enemy territory by this means was far less than the 
number brought out of the Balkans on regular SO sorties. In My 1944, 
for example, special duty aircraft of MAAF evacuated only 61 personnel 
of Force 366, two RAJ officers, an OSS officer, and 33 miscellaneous 
personnel, 



Bggfcina. Braouatapa Jam JJa& gfrUcaan 

The principal reason for evacuation of Partisans from the Balkans 

was the inability of guerrilla forces to care properly for their wounded 

and to protect women and children threatened with extermination by German 

and Ustachi forces. Hospital facilities were not availaole in the 

mountainous and sparsely Inhabited areas under Partisan control, nor did 

the loosely organized patriots have the means to establish such facilities. 

Partisans who fell into German hands almost invariably suffered torture 

and death for their "treasonable" acts in fighting the invaders. Allied 

airmen, forced to abandon their planes over the Balkans, also made their 

way to Partisan and Cetnlk headquarters, thus creating another problem 

26 

which demanded solution. 

Although more or less regular evacuation missions did not begin 
until April 1944, Advance Force 133 attempted to organize them earlier. 

On 3 February this agency reported that Partisans near Berarne urgently 
needed about four tons of arms and ammunition, and that there were four 
British liaison officers (HLO 1 s) and 60 wounded Partisans who should be 
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evacuated. Pore© 133 suggested that two DC -3' 0 of 367 Squadron ^RAF} 
should at Berane about 5 February, with an escort from 343 Group 

(.RAF) , 37 But the commander of 343 Group insisted that Berane was 
Deyond escort range and h© did not have resources to accept the commit- 
ment. Thereupon* MAAF announced that at present transport aircraft 

could not o* used for evacuating wounded Partisans and that fighters 

. 39 

could not he spared to escort daylight missions. 

Apparently the HAP, and the two Russian C-47's that brought the 
vighinsky Mission to Italy, began Partisan evacuation in March 1944. 

During the week of 23-28 March, the Russians flew two sorties to Yugo- 
slavia to land supplies. An HAP officer who landed near Berane in the 
same week offered to carry out some wounded Partisans, but the Yugoslavs 
preferred to be evacuated by Russians, who would treat them betterJ 3 ® „ 
Apparently, too, the landing ground at Medeno Polje had been In use 
since aoout the middle of February and other strips had been prepared 
as early as January. 31 

The practice of evacuating wounded Partisans and other personnel 
was well established by the end of April. Capts. Karl Y. Benson and 
Floyd L. Turner, of the 60th Troop Carrier Grovp, are credited with 
having initiated operations to Medeno Polje on the night of 3/3 April 

1944. The two planes took out 36 evacuees, most of them wounded 

33 

Partisans. By the end of the month 15 transports had landed and 
evacuated 168 personnel, among wnom were members of the Maclean Mission 
and a Yugoslav delegation to MAAF. These operations, known, as PLAIEDEALER, 
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133 



were bo successful that MAAS' sent a flying control and unloading party— 
forename* of the BATS— to operate the Medeno Polje field for more fre- 
quent service.*' 

Successful transport landings la Yugoslavia Increased by 400 per 

cent in May as compared with April. There were 60 completed sorties 

34 

which evacuated 1,098 persons, 77? of whom were wounded Partisans. 

All out 37 of the evacuees were brought out by the 60th Troop Carrier 

Croup. (.See App. 13.) Although statistics are incomplete, the total 

number of persons evacuated from the Balkans in the period 1 April 1944 

to 30 April 1945 was about 19,000.®® Of this number, almost 9,300 were 

evacuated by the 60th Troop Carrier Group between 1 April and 30 September 

1944.®® Most of the Balkan evacuation sorties after October 1944 were 

flown by the RAF, since after that date the major effort of AAJ C-47's 

was directed to north Italy. Tne importance of evacuation to Tito is 

indicated by the record for August and September 1944. In these two 

months. In 533 attempts by all units, there were 4L8 successful landings, 

which evacuated 4,103 wounded Partisans.®''* Enemy attempts to interfere 

with this work had reduced the August landings to about two-thirds of 
38 

those in July. The total number of persons evacuated from the Balkans 
and Italy fell off considerably during the winter of 1944-45 but in- 
creased in the spring.®® 

landing sorties were far more interesting and dangerous than routine 
supply drops. Capt. Homer 1. Moore, 38th Troop Carrier Squadron, won 
the DEC for his exploit on the night of 3/4 June 1944. His target 
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was a crude strip in the bottom of a narrow valley surrounded by 300- 
foot hills. Captain Moore let down successfully through a thick: over- 
cast, delivered his supplies, and carried 22 wounded Partisans to 
Italy. 40 A few nights later, on 8/9 June, Capt. Howard A. Colliver, 

11th Troop Carrier Squadron, landed on a soft field in Croatia. A team 
of oxen was required to free the plane from the mud and dawn was approach- 
ing when the C-47 was again on firm ground, bat Captain Colliver camou- 
flaged the plane. During the day he hid in the hills with his crew, 

Ihat night, with 31 Partisans aboard, he took off successfully.^ 
Partisans at a field in Montenegro guided Kaj. Joseph T. Wiasatt, 12th 
1‘roop Carrier Squadron, into a bomb crater. Unable to take off with a 
bent propeller and a damaged wing tip, Major Wimsatt flew back to Italy 
in anotner C-47, returned the next night with a new propeller, and flew 
his plane bock to base. On the night of 7/8 July, 3d It. Eobert H, 

Cook, 10th Iroop Carrier Squadron, lost an engine at 10,000 feet when 
ne was flying 22 wounded Partisans to Italy, lieutenant Cook Bet course 
for the island of Vis, and, his fuel almost exhausted, crash-landed 
without injuring Ms passengers. 43 Lt. Harold E. Donohue, 38th Troop 
Carrier Squadron, set some sort of a record on 3 July when he carried 
66 Yugoslav orphans and three adults to Italy in Ms C-47, 44 



Large- Srifl.1 e 



EequeStM Tax. Mbrahnl Tito 



Cn at least three occasions special duty aircraft responded to 
urgent calls from Marshal Tito for mass evacuations. X'he first of these 
occurred in connection with the so-called seventh German offensive in 
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Yugoslavia, a drive which nearly succeeded in its attempt to capture 
Tito and his staff. 

This offensive opened on 25 May 1944 with drives from Bihac through 

45 

Petrovae, south fro.a Jajce and from Banjaluka, and north from Livno. 

(See Map 7. ) For several weeks the enemy had heon massing troops at 

strategic locations and had carried out local attacks in preparation 

for what was intended to "be the final stroke against Tito in western 
46 

Bosnia. Tito * s headquarters were located in a ravine north of the 

mountain village of Drvar. The Russian mission was bivouacked about a 

mile to the northwest, the British mission was in a ravine about two 

miles to the south, and an American, weather detachment was just west of 
47 

the town, Drvar was a splendid prise for the Germans who were, 
probably, well informed about the concentration of Allied and Partisan 
leaders in the area , ^ Intensive enemy air reconnaissance on 34 May 
aroused Tito's suspicions, and he moved a part of his headquarters 
back into the mountains .49 At about 0430 on 35 May the Germans hit 
Drvar with a dive-bombing attack, then dropped paratroopers and landed 
gliders. About two battalions of enemy troops and 100 planes were in- 
volved, against which the Partisans could marshal less than 1,000 men. 
Tito and the foreign missions fled to the hills, so successfully that 
only one American officer and a cameraman were reported missing. Tito's 
men held out on the 25th and reported the attaek liquidated on the 
morning of 26 May; but that afternoon a German armored column from 
Petrovac and additional infantry joined the attack. Partisans in 
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surrounding areas could give no aid to Drv&r, nor did Allied fighters 

appear on the critical days. 50 In their flight from Drvar the Partisans 

had teen unable to take their supplies with than, "but this shortage 

was remedied in part on the night of 25/36 May when C-47's dropped 

supplies at Brvar, and three nights later when an additional 60 tons 
51 

were dropped. In response to Tito's plea for aid, MAAF flew nearly 

1,000 bomber and filter sorties to attack enemy concentrations, shipping, 

53 

dumps, and transport from 25 to SI May, This activity, while not 

directed against Drvar itself where battle lines were confused, made a 

strong impression on the Partisans, enaoled them to collect supplies 

that had been dropped, and raised Anglo-American prestige almost as high 

53 

as that of the Russians. While the Germans were pressing their search 

for Tito, some 4,000 Allied ahd Partisan troops raided the island of 

_ 54 

3rac to create a diversion and 334 Wing hurriedly prepared to evacuate 
Tito and the foreign missions. 

% 1 June Tito 1 s party was loosely encircled in the Prefcaja 
Mountains, out the main group escaped to Kupresko Polje about dusk on 
3 June. Ho. 2 PATS party had prepared an emergency strip and 0-47*3 
were on their way even before Tito’s party had assembled. A Russian 
transport from Bari landed at 2200, took on Tito and other Important 
officers, delivered them safely at Bari, and returned for another load. 
Three 0-47* s of the 60th Troop Carr i or Group took out 74 persons on 
the same night. On the following night seven more 0-47 1 s took out the 
rest of Tito's staff, and on the night of 5/6 June, six AAF 0-47's 
evacuated 118 recently wounded Partisans. The Germans captured the 
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atrip a few hours after this last evacuation, 5 ® "but by that time the 
crisis was over. American and Russian 0-4? 1 s attached to 334 Wing had 
saved Tito and the foreign missions from almost certain capture. 

The German offensive in the Drvar area failed to achieve its ob- 
jective, and Partisan counterattacks recovered much of the lost ground. 

Eugen 

Eazi interest then shifted to Montenegro, where the Prinz/and 3Lst 
Mountain Divisions launched an attack against the Partisan 2d Corps 
headquarters in July. The patriots lost Andrijevlca, Kolasin, and 
■tferane, reverses which enabled the Easts to begin occupation of the 
liberated area west of the Plevlja-Fiksic road. Heavy casualties among 
the Partisans caused British liaison officers to request preparation of 
a landing ground for evacuation of the wounded. Casualties assembled 
while a BATS party prepared the strip for operations; but enemy artillery 
fire fell on the landing ground before it could be used. The wounded, 
now numbering more than 800, were sent on a four-day march to Brezna, 10 
miles north of Eiksic. Enemy planes bombed and strafed the party, but 
losses were slight. At Brezna the patriots cleared cornfields to make 
an emergency landing ground, which was ready on 21 August. By this time 
the enemy was closing in rapidly, and Partisan leaders feared that they 
could not hold the area for more than two days. On the edge of this 
strip were shells of houses where women and children had been burned 
to death in 1943 and the graves where they were buried, reminders to 
the hundreds of wounded and exhausted Partisans of v<hat lay ahead for 
any patriots captured by the Eazi s. 55 
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liaison officers at Bream sent urgent radio messages to the 3AF 

on 31 August requesting immediate aid in supplies and evacuation of the 

wounded. At first, pleading prior commitments, BAT refused to send aid 

before 33 August, This decision fortunately was changed, and on the 

morning of 33 August, Dakotas of 367 Squadron l EAT) flew to Brezna with 

an escort of 18 Mustangs and Spitfires and evacuated 219 of the seriously 

wounded. The transports were on the ground 30 minutes, a time that 

could have been reduced had it not been for cowardly behavior by 

Italians of the Garibaldi Division, who had to be forced from the 

planes. Then two Spitfires circled over the strip dropping messages 

with the information that 34 more C-4<' 1 s were on their way. These 

planes were from the 60th Troop Carrier Group , each squadron of which 

sent out six C-47's. The first squadron landed early in the afternoon, 

and by night the 34 C~4 y'e had taken out 705 wounded Partisans and 16 

Allied flyers. Each of the flints was escorted by Mustangs and Spit- 
58 

fires. The experience of the Both Troop Carrier Squadron was typical 

of the group's work. Led by the squadron commander, Capt. Harry W. 

Busman, six C-47's took off from Brindisi in two elements of three planes 

each at 1607 and landed on the Brezna field at 1740, After discharging 

a 3ritish surgeon and a ton of food, they loaded 191 wounded and took 

off at 1755, proceeded to Bari to deliver their passengers, and were 

59 

back at Brindisi by 3105. The RAT and AAT together evacuated 940 
persons during the day. The Russian Air Grovp, on the night of 33/33 
August, Drought out 138 wounded Partisans from Brezna, raising the 
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total number of evacuees to 1,078, and of this number all but 19 were 
wounded Partisans. This was the largest operation of ite kind undertaken 
in the Balkans until March 1945, She Partisan commander, relieved of 
nis ourdea of casualties and resupplied with arms, ammunition, and food, 
was able to resume the offensive. Having failed to achieve their ob- 
jective , the enemy withdrew from the area within a fortnight. 

The next large-scale evacuation, known as Operation DOliN, took 
place on 25-26 March 1945. Marshal Tito requested on 21 March that 
about 2,000 refugees, in danger of annihilation by the retreating 
Germans, be evacuated from an area northeast of Plume. At this time 
the only AAE unit at Brindisi was the 51st Troop Carrier Squadron, 
commanded by Maj. Bruce 0. Dunn. The BAP plan was for the 51st Squadron 
to base 13 C-47's (one a supply planed at Zemonico airdrome, Zara, and 
fly shuttle missions to the landing strip (PICCADILLY HOPS “A") which 
was located about midway between Hume and Zagreb. (See Map 8 . ) 

When the landing strip was ready on 24 March, Partisan troops were 
fighting at a river only three miles away. The first C-4?'s arrived 
on the PICCADILLY strip at 0950 on 25 March. Two missions of 24 sorties 
evacuated 788 adults and children during the day and landed nearly 
95,000 lbs. of supplies. An enemy bombing attack that nlgnt failed to 
damage the field. On tne next day, wnile weather became progressively 
worse, tnree missions were flown from Zara, 1,353 persons were taken out, 
and 142,000 IDs. of supplies delivered. Eight Spitfires based at Zemonico 
escorted all missions. A German bombing attack on the ni^it of 2b/3? 
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March, damaged the field so severely that further operations were im- 
possible.® 3 Again the Partisans had been, relieved of burdensome 
refugees. Operation. PUH1I completed a 12-month period in which AAJ, 
RAP, Dominion, and Russian airman had rescued well over 11,000 Yugo- 
slav refugees and casualties. 



Evacuation &£ AIllflA Aircrews 

One of the principal problems facing liAAE was the evacuation of 
Allied aircrews from the Balkans. These men were survivors vno had 
parachuted or crashed while over enemy territory on combat missions. 

She problem was especially acute through most of 1944, when heavy air 
strikes were made on such targets as Ploesti , Klagenfurt, Sofia, and 
other objectives in or near the Balkans . Cetniks and Partisans aided 
aircrews who escaped capture— fed them and tended to their wounds as 
well as possible, and frequently gave them assistance in reaching the 
Adriatic coast , v?here they could be rescued by small surface craft or 
make their way in fishing ooats to the Italian coast above Bari or to 
the island of Vis. 

Very little could be done to rescue airmen until after the air 
forces had moved to Italy. Then, from September to Decemoer 1943 the 
fifteenth Air Force processed 10S evaders who had made their way back 
to base. During the next five months more than 300 evaders were brought 
back, most of them in April and Bay.®^ This great increase in the spring 
of 1944 was a direct result of landing operations by special duty 
aircraft. 
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Until June 1944 escape and evasion had been the responsibility of 
A-3 subsections in the Twelfth and Fifteenth Mr Forces, bat actual 
rescue work was left mainly to clandestine organizations behind the 
enemy lines. Cnief of these was "A" Force, a British agency formed 
in 1940 to rescue troops from Greece. This unit later became a perma- 
nent Middle East organization and expanded its operations to Sicily, 
Italy, and the Balkans. Other Allied agencies in the Balkans, particu- 
larly Force 266 and the Anglo-American Military Mission to the Yugoslav 

National Army of Liberation (AAHti, also Maclean Mission,) took an active 

65 

part in aiding escapers. The Maclean Mission, with its sub-missions 
to various Partisan units, gathered all the information possible about 
escapers and sent aid and guides to lead them to assembly points for 
evacuation. In March 1944 aircrews could be taken out from three land- 
ing grounds which had been used by 0-47' s, and at least 21 flyers were 

on their way overland to one of these fields at the end of March, while 

35 more flyers had been located. The AAMM had spotted other fields 

gg 

and used liaison aircraft to maintain communications among them, 

American personnel of Company B, 2677th Seglment (Prov) of OSS, were 

attached to Force 266 (later Force 399) and were stationed with 

Mihailovich and Tito to aid in aircrew evacuation. Bequests for evacua- 
tion sorties originated with Force 266 or the OSS company, were cleared 

through Air Operations SOM and the BAF, and then assigned to British 

67 

or American special duty squadrons. 

None of these Allied agencies in the Mediterranean theater was 
concerned solely with the recovery of aircrews. Kecognizing the need 
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for such a unit, Maj.Geruytwiiiiiig on 19 Jane 1944 re co amended, the creation 

of an Aircrew Rescue Unit (ACEU) whose function would he to rescue aircrews 

from Yugoslavia. General Saker approved the idea on 13 July and recommended 

to General Wilson that a unit of 13 to 20 officers and men, including 

medical personnel, "be organised. Wilson approved in principle, with 

the proviso that ACHJ would coordinate with BAS', SOMTQ , Force 399, and 

the Maclean Mission. General -iaker, on 34 July, directed the Fifteenth 

Air Force to establish ACEEJ lio. 1, and General ITorstad* s directive of 

31 July outlined its general organisation and methods of operation. ACHU, 

with headquarters at Bari, would call upon the 60th Troop Carrier Group 

at Brindisi to land on Yugoslav Btrips to evacuate assembled aircrews. 

Two AURU field parties, of six men each, were to be dispatched, one to 

Mihailovich and one to Tito. ACHJ Ho. 1, headed by Col. George Krai^ier, 

68 

was activated at the end of July and went to work immediately. 

The first AC HU field party was dropped on the ni^xfc of 2/3 August 

go 

in Cetnik territory about 55 miles south and sli^itly west of Belgrade. 

About 100 American flyers, with various Russian, French, and British 

fugitives, had assembled there in July. One of the Americans, Lt. T. X. 

70 

Oliver, had sent a message to Bari on 35 July: 

150 Yanks are in Yugo, some sick shoot us work horses, ask British 
about Job. Our challenge first letter by bombardier name of Bob 
of (Banana Hose Cenig Scarf) your verification first letter of 
Chief Mug's name, color of fist on club wall, must refer to Shark 
Squadron 459 Bomb Group for decoding. TEO callsign. 035888 Flat 
Rate Five. Lug order. 

This apparent gibberish, in reality an ingenious code, caused ACRU to 
send its party in to prepare a strip for evacuation. On the night of 
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9/10 August, four 0-47 1 a landed On the 1,700-foot strip, left supplies , 

and took out 48 of the personnel most urgently in need of aid. On the 

following morning, 12 0-47' s of the 10th and 12th Troop Carrier Squadrons, 

escorted by 46 P-51's, evacuated 230 men. Apparently all but 43 of the 

71 

evacuees were Allied flyers. 

Special duty aircraft continued to evacuate Allied aircrews for 

the duration of the war, but most of the work was in conjunction with 

regular supply missions* Most of the sorties were at night, although 

some were flown by day with fighter escort, An example of the latter 

occurred on 17 September 1944 when two C-47's, 28th Troop Carrier 

Squadron, flew to a 1,200-foot strip a few miles south of Belgrade and 

evacuated 20 flyers and six ground personnel. On another occasion, 

5 January 1945, three C-47's of the 51st Troop Carrier Squadron flew 

about 350 miles to Saaski Most in northern Yugoslavia with an escort of 

nine Mustangs. They took out 66 flyers, all but one of whom were 

73 

Americans, from a snow-covered field. 

The following summaries, while perhaps not entirely accurate. 
Indicate the cumulative importance of aircrew evacuations and afford 
a comparison among three classes of personnel evacuated by special duty 
aircraft from the Balkans. 
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EVACUATIONS FROM YUGOSLAVIA AED GREECE, AUGUSiUHOVSMBER 1944 



Month 



Attempted Successful Allied Wounded Others Totals 



August 261 

September 309 

October^- 348 

November 135 

TOTALS 953 



2,321 626 3,426 

1,813 1,044 3,009 

200 668 1 ,033 

— IQZ 254 39S 

4,436 3,573 7,863 



g.. Compiled from Hq.* MAJlF, fecial Operations, Monthly Reports Nos. 5-8, 
in History, MAAF, XXXV. 

b. Includes landings in Greece in connection with the British occupation. 
EVACUATIONS EHOM YUGOSLAVIA AND ALBANIA, JANUXRY-APRIL 1945&- 



Month 

January 

February 

March 

April 

TOTALS 



Attempted Successful Allied Wounded Others Totals 



98 378 
730 886 
783 1 ,055 



1,695 1,633 3,638 



&. Compiled from Hq. MAAE, Special Operations, Monthly Reports Nos. 10-13, 
in History, MAAF, XXXV. 

Aircrew evacuation by all agencies in the Mediterranean theater 

reached a peak in September 1944, although August was the heaviest month 

for soecial duty aircraft* la September alone, 1,135 Americans were 

evacuated from Rumania by B-17's in Operation REUNION, All but 74 of 

these were Fifteenth Air Force flyers who had been lost over Rumania 

during the Ploestl attacks. Likewise in September, nearly 300 Allied 

74 

flyers were rescued from Bulgaria by B-17’s, By 1 October 1944, 3,694 
Allied flyers had been rescued from the Balkans. Of this number, 1,088 
came from Yugoslavia, 46 from Greece, and 11 from Albania in special 



MHHP 
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duty aircraft. Cetnik territory in Yugoslavia yielded 356 flyers, 
and Partisan territory gave up 733# ^ Evacuation "by air from northern 
Italy was on a minor scale. The Escape and Evaders Section of the 
twelfth Mr Force dropped supplies from a P-35 during the period '■ 

December 1944 to May 1945 and flew out 35 airmen from secret landing 

strips.^® 

Infiltration and evacuation sorties were phases of special opera- 
tions that had almost equal importance for tne Allies and the resistance 
movements. The availability of special duty aircraft to execute these 
secret missions guaranteed constant liaison "between Allied agencies and 
patriots in many countries. Evacuation sorties to the German-occupied 
countries of western Europe had little significance until after the 
enemy had "been driven back toward the Bhine; hut In the Balkans such 
missions figured prominently in Partisan success. Mass evacuations of 
wounded. Partisans from Yugoslavia, and the spectacular rescue of their 
leader from a German trap, saved the followers of Marshal Tito from what 
threatened to he a major disaster. Aid to the Yugoslav Partisans and 
the maintenance of friendly relations with Mihailovich were small prices 
to pay for the return of hundreds of Allied flyers who were forced to 
abandon their planes over the Balkans. 
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Chapter VII 

Tawa CESSATIONS EBQk THE UNITED BINGDOM AKD ITALIC 



Dropping propaganda leaflets "by aircraft was one of the more effec- 
tive means of waging psychological warfare during World War II. This 
method of delivering messages, information, and propaganda to friend 
end foe in enemy-occupied areas was used in every theater with considera- 
ble success; hut western Europe, with its many large centers of popula- 
tion and its concentrations of Axis troops, promised the greatest returns 
from this activity. Allied leaflet operations were initiated by the 
British early in the war. British artillery fired special leaflet 
shells into enemy positions, and British aircraft dropped the propaganda 
in the course of regular missions. In every area of the European theater, 
from North Africa to northern Norway, from the Channel Islands to eastern 
Germany, from Pan teller! a to Yugoslavia, Allied aircraft flew tnousands 
of sorties to drop billions of leaflets. The British, skilled in the 
coinage of military slang, called these leaflets •'nickels,*' and the 
process of delivering then by aircraft became known as "nickeling, " 



and Types of 



IlflaflfiiJB 



Civilian agencies were responsible for leaflet production in 
England before the Normandy invasion. Two American agencies, the 
Office of War Information tOWI) and the Office of Strategic Services 
^OSS) , cooperated with the British Political Intelligence Department 
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(PID) in this work. After D-day, when tactical and strategic factors 
were even more important than political considerations, most of the leaf- 
lets were produced "by the Psychological Warfare Division of Supreme Head- 
quarters, Allied Expeditionary forces U?WD SHAKE 1 ) , wnich was a special 
section of General ■ELsenhower 1 s staff commanded by Brig. Gen. Hobert A. 
McClure. Civilian agencies acted in an advisory capacity to PWD SHAHS' 
and a PID-035 editorial team continued to produce the German-language 
newspaper Bfechriahtaii. She Leaflet Section oi PWD had its own writing 
team, controlled the operations of the Special Leaflet Squadron, and 
had a packing and trucking unit to service Britain-Paged aircraft with 
packages of leaflets and packed leaflet bombs. CSee Chart 1 on following 
page. J 1 

Many types of nickels were used in psychological warfare. Classi- 
fied according to general purpose, there were strategic and tactical 
leaflets. Strategic leaflets dropped before D-day were intended to 
weaken the will of the German people to resist, and to raise morale in 
conquered nations. After D-day, this type of leaflet was used to deliver 
the Supreme Commander's communications to civilian populations, to 
provide accurate and contemporary news of the campaign, and to guide 
widely spread subversive activities "behind the enemy's lines. Before 
D-day, 43 pe/ cent of the strategic leaflets weniJto francs, 7 per cent 
to the Low Countries, and most of the remainder to Germany; after D-day, 

90 per cent of the strategic leaflets were dropped over Germany, and the 

2 

remainder fell to the french, Belgians, and Dutch, 
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Newspapers , generally of two or four printed pages, made up a large 
part of the strategic leaflets, The Butch regularly received copies 
of £a TLiegende Hollander . edited in London by J. de Jong; German 
civilians and troops were showered with copies of Nachrichten flir di ft 
Trup pe. a single sheet of two pages which developed into a four-page 
publication. Distribution of Naehrichten began on 35 April 1944 and 
continued until the enemy capitulated. This paper, designed originally 
as a tactical sheet to undermine the German soldier's faith in his 
leaders and to convince him that defeat was inevl table, served a long- 
range strategic purpose as well. The pamphlet-magazine Accord, an 
illustrated monthly review In French, received wide distribution over 
France. Excellently illustrated, this clearly printed magazine carried 
articles and pictures describing the progress of the war, inspirational 
messages to the Underground, accounts of Partisan activities in other 
countries, and human-interest stories. A four-page leaflet, bearing 
the royal seal in crimson and gold, was issued by the Norwegian nigh 

5 

Command to instruct Norwegians on wnat to do in tne coming liberation. 

T &my of the strategic leaflets were small single sheets which bore 
brief but pointed messages. One, bearing the title "Die Amerikaner haoen 
sich nicht geandert" (The Americans have not changed) , warned German 
civilians that the Americans would expect quiet and order and would root 
out war criminals, fanatics, and Nazi swindlers. Another asked "hat der 
FUhrer das gewolltT" (Has the Fuhrer willed wholesale death, destruction, 
and misery?) The implication that, if he had not so willed, there was 
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Een nieuwe aanklacht der artsen 



Open Brief ami den Rijkscommissaris 
Dr. Arthur Scyss-Inquart 

Opnlcnw bebbtn de Nederiundscbc *rticn bun stem \erhesen in protest tegen de nnied- 
villi|e plundering, ulthongrriug tn deporfatlc waarjan het .\cdnljnd\ihc sulk uonlt under- 
worpra door den Dultrchrn beretter. Op 6 Jam. -in 14-15 liehhrn Ned 'Hand she art-cn cen 
Open Brief gericht lot den RijkscontmKsaris. Ur. \rthur V'j ' -Imiea-t, unarm opimuw 
uordt geconitatterd dat Duitschland cn Dn.tMhland-.’lUen de 'ilm'il't-! is aati hit lunulms 
teed dat fat de afgeloopen maanden oicr ons sclk is u.tgestort. Wit ginn bur di sunriiaantsts 
passages uit den brief der artsen veer, uclke Diet heeft nagelatcn, grousm mdruk tc maken 
op de openbare meenbig der irijc solkcn. 
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USA- Panzer in Halle, 
Chemnitz und Dessau 



Westkeil zerreisst 
Nord-Sud-Verbindung 
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less reason to go on fighting was a subtle way to undermine morale. 
Other strategic leaflets appeal ed to the workers to give up the useless 
struggle and urged ihhaoitants of the Euhr and Shine cities to impede 

g 

the progress of a lost war. 



Tactical leaflets also took the form of newspapers and small hand- 



bills. 



i, a weekly seM tactical newspaper produced by Twelfth 



Army Group, was disseminated by filter-bombers and mediums from Conti- 
nental bases. An abridged version, Feldpoat . was delivered by artillery 



shells. 



I, a Seventh Army weekly newspaper, was also fired by 



artillery to fill in the propaganda gap when the Special Leaflet Squadron 
could not service the southern French front. These newspapers may be 
classified as general tactical leaflets, since they were used with good 
affect in static situations, emphasized the surrender theme, and docu- 
mented Allied successes. Other general tactical leaflets exploited 
specific achievements in mobile situations: the llormandy invasion, assault 
on the West Wall, failure of Von Eundstedt's counteroffensive, and cross- 
ing the Hhine, Local tactical leaflets, designed to serve a temporary 
situation, were disseminated largely by artillery and fighter-bombers; 
but heavy bombers occasionally ware called on to do the job when enemy 

units were widely scattered and difficult to pinpoint, or when fi^bter- 

7 

bombers were not available. 

There were three basic tactical leaflets. Most important was the 
f, Passierschein" (Safe conduct), which was introduced early in July 1944. 
Effective from the beginning, this passport to a prisoner-of-war cage 
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U. DatcMber IMtj 

Nueunei M — 12 AQ 



«1>W ttMte btMMtt 
file IhkiMI niehl 



IJCnut Moritz Arndt 



Front po ft 

H UMBXMXm fte Deuiscng SOLDATPI. ttEBArSTOEtt : ME AMftHlAWPCllEW tiuppct « ggsracewA 

Durchbruch zum Rhein 



PARIS. — Die unerikn- 
ntedbe SMtate Amte hat 
M Ha(«RiK tUe dt«t* 
•ekta Lillies iRKklmdMn 
ni Sle Ortaduf t Setts, 3 
km i«i Sen Rktia, er- 
reieht. Die wnerikamlaelie 
Erste Anwt steht 1 km 
vorDttrea. VemrtHtMt 
den thebe Gegennngrlffe ne- 
gen die nsnerUumlsehen 
Brttckenkttpfe Itfliel der 
Saar wardea mritekge- 
ariesea. Die Deatsefce* er- 
Wtea starke Veriaste. 

Ho9«nau gtnommsn 

lm Sfidabschnit t der 
weatfrant hat die amerika- 
nUche Siebente Annec nach 
der Eroberuog von Hagenau 
die deuUchfn Stellungen In 
der Maginot-Llnie durchbro- 
chen, ist 11 kra In acht 
Stunden vorgestoUen und 
kimptt In Seitz, 2 Kilometer 
vom Rhein. Der deutscbe Wi- 
d erst and 1st am linken Rhein- 
ufer auf 40 km breiter Front 
van StraBburg bis Seltx zu- 
samraengebrochen. Die franzh- 
sische Erste Armee nihert 
slch Kolmar. Bel Kolmar 
hat die Nazi-Ftihrung Feuer- 
wehrltute und Luftschutz- 
warte, die noch ihre alien 
Uniformed trugen, an der 
Front eingecetat 

Kfimpla um Dillingan 

AmNard- und U ttel- 
wbschnltt der Fron' schie- 
■■h sicb die alliierten Armeen 
^Hidig nXher an die ’ndustne- 
gebietc der Ruhr und Saar 
heran. Die amarikatische ft 
Armee, die bereits die Roer 
erreicht hat, bombardier! die 
deutachen Stellung-m jenmits 
des Flusae*. Die amerikanlsche 
Erste- Armee hat slch dumb: 
den HUstgece" Waid hlndurch- 
gekimpft und die Roer an 
drel Stellen erreicht. Elnheiten 
dleser Armee haben Hove i. 
Msriaweiier und Merit en, x'vei 
km vor Diiren, erreicht. Die 
Ortsdhaften Me rode und 
Schlich wurden von den ame- 
rlkaniscben Streitkrgften tin. 




genommen, wahrend in Pier 
StraBenkMirpfe im Gangeiind- 
An der Saarfront fan- 
den die heftigsten Kimpfe net 
Dillingen und ln den Vor- 
stadten von Saarlautem statt. 
Wiedcrholte deutsche Gegen- 
angnffe gegen die amerikam- 
schen BriickenkSpfe tiber’der 
S»a. wurden zuruckgewlesen 
und diesr erweitert. Blies- 
briicken. 10 km ostich von 
Saargetnund wurde genom- 
men. Dar Flofl Biles wurde 
Uberaue.t. Auch ndrdlich von 





JUQOSLAWUM 

Saugemund uberschritten die 
amerikanischen StreitkrhBe 
die deutscbe Grenze. 

Budopasi unlnr Fnunr 

MOSKAU - Ru«si*the 
Truppen karnpfcn In den Vor- 
orten von Budapest. Die 
ungarische Huuptstadt liegt 
unter standigem .ArtUIerie- 
beschuO. Auf e:ner 600 km 
breiten Front, vom Dukla PaC 
bis zur jugoslawischert Grenze 
rucken die russischen Trup- 
pen den fiiehenden Deutachen 



nach und gegen Oatemkh 
vor. lm Norden itehen -die 
Russen 95 km vor P r e B - 
burg. Nur noch zwei Strafian 
stehen den Deutachen xur 
Flucht a us Budapest often 
Die Haupteisenbahnlinle und 
die Rollbahn Budapest-Wien 
wurden durch russiache ArUl- 
lerie durchschnitten Siidlich 
des Plattensees haben dte Rus- 
sen erne einheithche Schlacnt- 
linte aufgestellt und bedrohen 
bereits Nagykanima Dteunga- 
mche Manonettenregierung 
Szalasi ist nach Odenburg 
geflohen, Gleichzeitig rdcken 
russlsche und jugoalawische 
Truppen auf Zagreb vor 

Vg rhandliing 

in A then 

LONDON. — Me achwsren 
Unrubeu, die in Grieehenland 
jOngat suntbndws ware*, 
scheinen eine friedlieke LA- 
sung xu linden. Der brklsche 
General Skabie eaapflng bsata 
den Vert retec der EAM nnd 
ttbergab ilun die Bedlngnngen 
der Engttnder nr BsMegang 
dee Kenfliktes. 



Frauen wer deit 
eingezogen 

STOCKHOLM. — Amtliehea 
Berichten aus Berlin sulolge, 
wurde In Deuiachland die 
Mobil isle rung slier gesuuden 
Frsoen mngeordnet. Zunlehst 
werden die Frauen im .Alter 
von 1ft— 35 Jahren eln gn wgen. 
Sie werden Flak- eder Trans- 
parte inhelten sag ate lit nnd 
soUen such im Naefcriekten- 
und SanHWsdlenat slageselst 
werden. 



. GroBter Luftangriff des Krieges 

PARIS. — Der gtCSi* Luftangriff dee Krieges wurde gestem gegen DeutscMand 
geflegen. Iftftt ftsmknr. die von ftftft Jftgeni begleitet wmren, griffen das Ruhrgebiat ' 
nnd daa Rheinland an. Itftlft fliegendes Personal — swei Dlvisiouen — waren fiber 
Deutschland. Ret ikreni Abflug blldeten die Flugxeuge eine 450 km lange Kette. AUUerte 
BembanfUegur griffen etat deutscbe* Trupgenlager in Baurnb older. nSrdlich von Saar- 
brileken. an. In dieeea* Lager befanden sicb BIN Mann deutscber Reserven. Ehmi- 
babnatdagen nnd BenseJwerke in Frankfurt. Giessen. Hanau, Darmstadt, Aschaffenburg 
nnd Mersebnrg warden angegriffen. ItaliengestOtste Flugseuge bembardlertcn Trelbsteft- 
werhe In Wien nnd fieblesien. 
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MINUTE 



di* Dir das Leben ratten kann. 



Lies die folgenden 6 Pnnkte griindlich und autmerksam! H 

Sie konnen fiii Dich den Unterscbled zwischen Tod and H 

leben bedeoten. ]■ 

1 . Tapferkeit allein kann in diesen Materialschlach- 
ten den Mangel an Panzern, FJugzeugen und Artiilerie 
nicht wettmachen. 

2* Mit dem Fehlschlag im Westen und dem Zusam- J^B 

menbruch im Osten ist die Entscheidung gefatlen: JH 

Deutschland hat den Krieg verloren. 

3* Du stehst keinen Barbaren gegeniiber, die am |H 

Toten etwa Yergnugen finden, sondern Soldaten, die fH 

Dein Leben schonen wollen. J^B 

Wir konnen aber nur diejenigen schonen, die uns 
nicht durch nutzlosen Widerstand zwingen, unsere 
Waffen gegen sie einzusetzen, 

5. Es liegt an Dir, uns durch Hochheben der Hande, 

Schwenken eines Taschentuchs, usw. deutlich Deine 
Absicht zu verstehen zu geben. 

Kriegsgefangene werden fair und anstkndig 
behandelt, ohne Schikane — wie es Soldaten gebiihrt, j^B 

die tapfer gekampft haben. 

Die Entsckeidnng musst Du selber treffen. Soiltest Du H 

ubtr in eine serzweifelte Inge geiaten, so erwtige, was 

Da geltMIt bust. Baste Tactical Leaflets 
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went through, three revisions. A second basic leaflet, "One minute which 

may save your life," was introduced in August 1944 and emphasized the 

futility of continued resistance, She third of these basic nickels, 

ii Ibis is how your comrades fared," was a series of pictures with simple 

, 8 

captions illustrating steps in prisoner-of-war processing and care. 

Leaflets dropped by aircraft over Italy and the Balkans were similar 
to those delivered to western Euroue. ffhere was a greater emphasis 
upon strategic leaflets for the Balkans, where Europe's most effective 
Partisan force operated in Yugoslavia and where opportunities for tactical 
leafleting were severely limited, fhe principal purposes were to inform 
isolated peoples of the march of events, to counteract enemy propaganda, 



and to maintain morale. £he Soldaten JJafi 
Mediterranean theater, was similar to the 



L, distributed in the 
it an f\ir die Inipue. 



Among strategic leaflets dropped over Italy after the Salerno invasion 

were those that urged the preservation of art treasures, informed enemy 

soldiers of Allied successes on other fronts, and encouraged and directed 

10 

Italian Partisans in works of sabotage. , , “ 

'* 7 ) \ ‘ ■ 

AA£ Units Engaged in, ItCSfiL&L Prppgjftg 

Under ideal conditions, leaflet operations would use various methods 

for distribution: artillery for oinpointlng local tactical leaflets; 

fighter-bombers for targets beyond artillery range; medium bombers for 

close-in strategic and semitactical leaflets; and heavy bombers for 

11 

strategic leaflets far behind the lines. Conditions rarely existed 
where this doctrine could be followed exactly, although there were 
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periods 1 in Italy A/hile the lines were static ^.y/hen distribution M by the 

took 11 was possible. In dropping leaflets over enemy-occupied areas in 

which military operations were primarily of a guerrilla nature, as in 

the Balkans and western Europe before D-day, heavy bombers and planes 

engaged in supplying parti san gro^s proved to be the best means of 

distribution. Medium bombers of the ninth Mr Force were used for a 

few weeks after D-day, but these operations ceased when the mediums 

12 

moved to the Continent. 

$he Special Leaflet Squadron of the Eighth Mr Force was the most 
effective leaflet carrier for FWB SHAJSF. Shis squadron, "the only air 
force unit which was permanently and directly under the operational 
control of a psychological warfare organization, H enabled FWD to direct 
leaflets to targets where they were needed most, to address messages 
to the people of a certain town or area, and to distribute leaflets over 
the areas for which they were intended, ° l See Chart 2,) 

fhe Special Leaflet Squadron entered the European theater in 1942 
as the 422a Bomb Squadron (E) , 305th Bomb Grotg? and flew its first day- 
light bombing mission on 32 November of that year from the base at 
Graf ton-Underwood. The squadron moved to Chelveston early in September 
1943 and carried on night bombing missions with the RAF from that base. 
This experience caused the 432d to be earmarked for night leaflet 
missions, a type of operation which it began on 7/3 October 1943, 

16 

The 422d Bomb Squadron, commanded by Lt. Col. Earle J . Aber, Jr., 
remained at Chelveston until 25 June 1944, when it moved to Cheddington, 
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FLOW CHART 



LEAFLET OPERATIONS 




TROOPS - FRONT LINES CIVILIANS 

AND COMMUNICATION AREAS 



Chart Ho. 2 



From F.VD SHAEF, "Leaflet Operations, I'estern European ‘Theater." 
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Because of the special operations carried on, by the 422d Squadron, the 
305th Bomb Group had only three squadrons available for regular bombing 
missions. An Eighth Air Force reorganisation took place in June 1944 

,t ' J' ' , , 

whijjh resulted in-plaoing all units engaged in special operations udder 

the VIII Air Force Composite Command. As a part of this reorganization, 

the 858th Squadron of the 3d Bomb Division was transferred on 13 June, 

with a few of its personnel as a cadre, to the composite command. The 

rest of the personnel, as well as planes (B-17's) and equipment, for the 

858th Bomb Squadron came in part from the 423d Bomb Squadron. On 

34 June, 67 officers and 166 enlisted men were transferred from the 4334 

to the 858th Squadron, and new crews were assigned to build the 422d up 

17 

to fall strength as a bombing unit. This change took place with no 

Int eruption in night leaflet missions. The Special Leaflet Squadron 

continued to operate as the 858th until 11 August 1944. At this time 

the 492d Bomb Group was being formed from the CARPETBAGGER and other 

units, and the Special Leaflet Squadron changed numbers with the 406th 

Bomb Squadron. Thus, the squadron number 406, which had been borne 

by one of the two original Carpetbaggers, no v/ became the Special Leaflet 

Squadron. The change, again, was largely a paper transaction. Ho further 

changes in designation occurred, although on 7 October 1944 the 406th 

was placed under the VI il Fighter Command 19 without a change of station, 

and then on 30 December 1944 it was relieved from this assignment and 

30 

placed directly under the 1st Bomb Division. A final change in station 
occurred on 15-16 March 1945, when the 406th moved to Harrington. ^ 
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Bombers of the Eighth Air Force were regularly used to drop leaflets 
on their combat missions to supplement the Special Leaflet Squadron’s 
work and to reach the more distant targets. This practice began a few 
months after the Special Leaflet Squadron entered the theater. A direc- 
tive of 23 February 1944 placing heavy bombers at the disposal of PWD 
SHAEF was modified at the end of April to confine daylight leaflet 
dropping to the 91st, 305th, 306th, 351st, and 397th Bomb Groups of the 
1st Air Division. On every mission to Germany, two planes from each of 
these groups were to be fully loaded with leaflet containers. (See 

Apps. 17 and 18. ) The number was reduced to one plane per groin) on 
22 Kay. Another change occurred in June when USSTAF directed the 

Eighth Air Force to assign two aircraft in each of six gratis to leaflet 
34 

work. In response to this order. General Doolittle directed the 

following groups, two from each bomb division, to provide the aircraft: 

1st Bomb Division: 91 st Bomb Group, 1st Combat Ving 

306th Bomb Group, 40th Combat Wing 
2d Bomb Division: 445th Bomb Group, 3d Combat Wing 

491st Bomb Group, 95th Combat Wing 
3d Bomb Division: 447th Bomb Group, 4th Combat Wing 

487th Bomb Group, 93d Combat Wing 

Leaflets were to be dropped on suggested targets, en route to or from 
the combat targets. All responsibility for delivering and loading packed 
leaflet bombs and the designation of targets remained with PWD SKAEE 1 . 35 
The leaf let ing program was intensified further in Eoveaber 1944 when the 
1st Bomb Division attached seven crews of the 856th Bomb Squadron to the 
406th Bomb Squadron for night missions from Cheddington. All but three of 
these crews were back with their parent unit at the end of the month. 36 
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There was no special leaflet squadron in the Mediterranean theater. 
Distribution of nickels was assi^aed to 0-47*0 on supply missions, to 
oombers on day and night attacks, and to li^ater aircraft on tactical 
missions. The Psychological Warfare Executive (PWE) at first coordinated 
its requests for leaflet drops with Advance Force 133, 37 and then with. 
SOi'iTO , 334 Wing, and the Strategic Air Force. Each 0-47 on a supply 
mission generally carried 150 lbs. of nickels to be dropped some distance 
away from the DZ scheduled to receive supplies. The heavy bombers, 
3-17* s and B-34's of the 5641st Special Group, normally carried 250 lbs. 
of leaflets. Comparatively few of the 0-47 sorties were flown ex- 
clusively for nickeling purposes. In November 1944, for example, the 
7th and 51st Troop Carrier Squadrons flew only 11 sorties exclusively 

devoted to leaflet distribution. The weight of nickels carried on such 

30 

sorties was 4,000 to 4,500 lbs. The 305 Bomb Group ti&FJ also flew 
several leafleting sorties, both by day and by ni^it. 

Sschflims o£ Leaflet Promolng 

The earliest method of leaflet distribution, and the one used most 
extensively in the Mediterranean theater, consisted of throwing broken 
bundles from windows, doors, or bomb bays. This method was used by 
3-24* s of the 406th Bomb Squadron when it started leaflet operations 
from the United Kingdom in October 1943. The nickels, picked by the 
armful, were dropped through open bomb bays at an altitude of 30,000 
feet or more. RAF bombers released leaflets through flare chutes. 
Neither method was satisfactory, since the light pieces of paper often 
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drifted a considerable distance before reaching the ground. In the 
first leaflet raids on Paris, pilots of 33-17' s and B-34's tnrew out 
leaflets when the planes were 75 miles away from the city, "hoping that 

the wind would carry them more or less in the direction of the capital. 

33 

very often the leaflets would go all the way to Italy instead." 

A slight improvement came when leaflet bundles were placed in crude 
boxes and released through a trap door attached to a bomb shackle. Each 
3-34 carried two boxes which contained a total of 100 standard-size 
leaflet bundles. Some bundles were equipped with an aneroid fuze which 
was set to break up the package at 6,000 feet, but nearly all of them 
actually broke within, a thousand feet of the plane. Other bundles were 
tied with cords and failed to break until striking the ground.® 4 

The problem of more efficient distrioution of leaflets over a target 
attracted the attention of Gapt. James 1. Monroe, Armament Officer of the 
422d Bomb Squadron. His experiments resulted in the invention of the 
"Bomb, Propaganda, 2-1," which was first tested on 21 January 1944.® 5 
She new bomb was a cylinder, 60 inches long and 18 inches in diameter, 
constructed of laminated wax paper as carried on at night, was routine in nature and 
relatively devoid of any excitement other than the danger which was 
characteristic of all missions over enemy territory. Uncertainty was 
always present, of course; but pilots of planes hearing nickels, like 
those carrying supplies to the resistance groups, were primarily con- 
cerned with delivering their loads and avoiding combat. She planes flew 
high, avoided concentrations of antiaircraft fire, and were not required 
to take the risks that accompanied bombers bent on destroying either 
small or large targets. Losses, therefore, were light. The Special 
leaflet Squadron in flying 3,303 credit sorties, that is, sorties that 
reached enemy territory, lost 3 aircraft in action, suffered severe 
damage to 5, had 16 or 18 men killed, 11 missing, and 11 or 14 wounded. 
iThree enemy aircraft were destroyed and one was claimed as damaged, She 
first plane went down in July 1944, the second in October, and the 
third in January 1945. 2his record, for 19 months of operations, was 
little short of miraculous. tSee App. 20.) 

Hickeling activities from the United Kingdom began with a small 
EA3T mission over Kiel on the night of 3/4 September 1939. The program 
gathered momentum as the war progressed, until by 6 June 1944, H-day 
for the Uormandy invasion, British planes had dropped a total of 
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3,151,000,000 leaflets over the Continent. In August 1943, the Eighth 
Air Force began to participate ia this fora of psychological warfare 
and by 6 June had dropped 599,000,000 leaflets over the Continent. 
After the invasion of Hormandy, Eighth Air Force leaflet operations far 
surpassed those of the RAF. Heavy "bombers on regular daylight missions 
distributed 1,176,000,000; the Special Leaflet Squadron on night missions 
dropped 1,577,000,000; and medium "bombers of the Ninth Air Force added 
82,000,000 to the total. The BAF at the same time was dropping 405,000,000. 
fims, AAF units dropped more than 57 per cent of the 5,997,000,000 leaf- 
lets which were carried to the Continent throughout the war "by Allied air- 

41 , 

craft based in the United Kingdom. (See Chart 3, on following page, and 

App. SLA. } Shese statistics provide ample evidence of the role played 

in psychological warfare ay Allied aircraft fron the United Kingdom. 

The Special Leaflet Squadron, the 433d of the 305th Bomb Group, 

De&ca operations on the night of 7/8 October 1943 with a mission of four 

aircraft to Paris. Fifteen sorties were flown during the month to drop 

propaganda on Paris, Eennes, Eouen, and Caen. By the end of December, 

the squadron had completed 146 sorties and had dropped 44,840,000 

leaflets. iThe missions varied in sise from two to eight aircraft, the 

average being slightly under five. J&cept for three missions, all of 

the targets lay in Franca, Belgium, and Holland. On the night of 

30 libvember/l December, Krefeld and Opladen in Germany were nickeled, 

and on 3/3 BeceaDer planes showered more than 1,000,000 nickels on 

43 

Bremen, Oldenburg, and Hamburg. 
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During the first quarter of 1944, the Special leaflet Squadron 

devoted most of its efforts to France, where Paris, Rouen, Amiens, 

Seims, Lille, Orleans, and Rennes were especially favored. Sorties 

went as far south as Toulouse and southeast to Grenoble, and 3 5 cities 

4f? 

were "attacked" with leaflets. CaHPEEBAGGSR and regular "bomber squadrons 

were likewise engaged in nickeling and raised the total leaflet tonnage 

44 

to 583 for the quarter. tSee App. 19.) DJhe 432d Bomb Squadron ex- 
tended the scope of its operations considerably in April, although the 
number of completed sorties was smaller than in March. 0& the night of 
18/lS April, B-17's using the 1-1 leaflet bomb for the first time, 
visited Oslo, Draiamen, Sfciea, ffrondheira, Stavanger, and Bergen in 
Norway. The number of cities nickeled per mission also increased until 

it was common for 15 to 25 to he scheduled as targets for a five-plane 
45 

mission. In May, the last full month of operations before D-day, 

four of the leaflet droppers were attacked by enemy planes. She first 

attack, on the night of 3/4 May, resulted in no casualties or damage. 

Ehree nights later, an Me-110 and an Flf-lSO attacked one of the 3-17" s 

south of Louvain. G-unners on the B-17 claim to have destroyed the 

F¥-190; their on ship suffered severe damage, but none of the orew vras 

wounded. Over Denmark on the night of 13/13 May, one of five 3-17* $ 

was attacked by a Ju-88 , walch was destroyed; but two of the crew were 

killed and three were wounded. The last attack was by two Ju-88 ! s on 

15/16 May, in wnich one of the crew was killed and three were wounded. 

Three of these four attacks were suffered by Dina Mite , piloted by 

48 

lit. AlDert J. Kantor. Still, the Special Leaflet Squadron had not 
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lost a plane In 537 credit sorties over a p»riod of eight months. 

The Special Leaflet Squadron was, in a sense, the spearhead of the 
Normandy invasion. Led by Colonel Aber, the 432d was the first B-17 
unit to fly over the "beachheads to ffonaandy on IX-day, Singly and un- 
escorted, the planes dropped warning leaflets to the people of 17 

49 

villages and cities. SOhat ni^it the squadron set a new record when 

12 3-17' s nickeled 34 targets in I*rance, Belgium, and the Netherlands. 50 

Missions of ei^tit to ten planes were not uncommon in June, and by the 

end of the month the Special Leaflet Squadron had set a record of 3D 9. 6 

tons of leaflets dropped. Ihis tonnage was more than double the Hay 

figure and far surpassed the previous higb, of 146,3 tons delivered in 

Iferch, Deliveries by CAEPHMA.GGER planes , amounting to 43.1 tons, also 

set a new record for the 492d Bomb Group, although the leaflet tonnage 

dropped by bombers on regular missions was 50 tons less than in Hay. ^ 

-invasion of the Continent brought about a change in the propaganda 

policy. Greater erarphasis was placed upon appeals to foreign workers 

to sabotage Germany's war effort, upon pointing out the futility of 

53 

continued resistance, and on urging soldiers to surrender. Conse- 
quently, most of the propaganda distriouted after D^day was printed in 
German. (See Chart 4, on TollowLng page. J In July the Special Leaflet 
Squadron again set a record with 133 effective sorties which dropped 
216.1 tons of propaganda. The total for all Eighth Mr Force units, 
nowever, was nearly 14 tons under the June tonnage. For the first time 
in 10 months of operations, the Special Leaflet Squaaron lost a plane, 
with 10 men reported missing. (See Apps. 19 and 20.) OAHPETBAGGjflE 
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missions ended in September, thus leaving nickeling operations to the 

regular "bombers and the 406th Bomb Squadron. Still the tonnage for 

August and September was 662.8. Of the 217,000,000 leaflets dropped 

by planes based in the TJhited Kingdom in August, 84,000,000 were cosabat 

leaflets to the battle areas, 66,000,000 were strategic leaflets 

directed to the German home front, and 58,000,000 went to the French 

people. Medium bombers also entered significantly into the propaganda 

war and greatly Increased the volume delivered over the battle areas. 

She bulk of leaflets dropped in September went to the German home front 

54 

and to the retreating Kasd. armies, A variation in activities occurred 

on 3 October wnen 15 P-51'e escorted two B-lVs of the 406th Bomb 

Squadron on a special mission to the Netherlands. From eight to ten 

bombers went out on operational nights during the month to nickel 30 

55 

to 40 targets on each mission. 

The campaign to disseminate propaganda to the German people was 

further intensified in Ibvember. She 406th Bomb Squadron was raised 

in strength to 81 aircraft and 24 operational crews, a change made 

possible by transferring seven planes and crews from the 493d Bomb 
56 

SjToup. 5?he result was to increase the squadron's tonnage to 315.3 
for the month, a record th^t was not surpassed until Jlarch and April 
1945, ^See -flpp. 30. J It has been estimated that in HovemBer, when 
propaganda distribution was concentrated on the Aachen and Metz sectors 
and ahead of the First Srench and Seventh U. S, Amies, more than 
300,000,000 leaflets were distributed by all agencies. Medium and 
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fighter bombers "based in France dropped a&out 8,000,000, artillery fired 

57 

10,000,000, and "bombers from SbigLand contributed 386,000,000. 

Iwo factors exercised a decided influence on leaflet activities in 
December, bad weather and the German offensive. !£ae first hampered 
activities somewhat and the second, tne period of the Ardennes break- 
throu^a, made the usual tactical leafleting inopportune. 3?he 406th 
Bomb Squadron dropped no leaflets at all in the salient but flew four 
missions to other parts of the front from 16 to 27 December. {Then, wnen 
the German offensive had been stopped, it delivered 3,250,000 copies 
o f ^iaehrichten to the enemy's scattered forces. Special leaflets, 
rushed into print to cover the Allied offensive, were delivered by the 
MS and AAF strategic bombers in large quantities. !Che use of stra- 
tegic borabers in a tactical role put bomb space at a premium, however, 

59 

with the result that on many missions no leaflets were carried. 

Both the regular bombers and the 406th Boiab Squadron set new 

records for leaflet dropping during the last four full months of the 

war. The all- tine high for the AAE came in March, with 654.9 tons; 

in April the total was 557.3 tons. (See App. 19.; German, Trench, 

Dutch, and Belgian targets were visited frequently. Oolonel Aber, 

the 406th 1 b coiranander , was killed by friendly flak over England on 

4 I4arch 1945 while returning fron a mission to the Netherlands, thus 

ending a brilliant career as leader of a unit to which had been assigned 

61 

a most difficult and important role in the air war. In spite of this 

loss and tne move from Cheddington to Harrington, the 406th 3omb Squadron 

62 

dropped 407.9 tons of leaflets in March. When its combat operations 
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ended on 9 Kay 1945, the Special leaflet Squadron liad flown 2,334 credit 

63 

sorties to 7,036 targets. 

iucKsline Operations In SOisl Mediterranean abater 
Special duty aircraft flying from Italian bases were much more 
limited in. nickeling opportunities than were planes from the Waited 
Kingdom. The nature of the war in Italy and the Balkans, rather than 
any physical difficulties, is the principal explanation. Bombers on 
strategic missions and supply planes in the course of their normal opera- 
tions were a"ble to meet PWB needs without the aid of a special leaflet 
squadron or the assigiment of several bombers to the work. Tactical 
aircraft, the medium and fighter-bombers in particular, and artillery 
"shoots" were used extensively to nickel the enemy's front-line posi- 
tions and rear areas. 

She RAJ 1 , in the course of activities from the I Addle East, dropped 
both leaflets and supplies over Yugoslavia, Albania, and Greece early 
in the war, Tout the effort was on a email scale.* 54 Supply droppers 
frort i'orth Africa, both of the FJU? and the AAF, carried propaganda to 
southern France. Whenever possible, each special operations sortie 
carried 300 lbs. of leaflets, and a number of purely nickeling sorties 
were flown to that area from the Mediterranean, particularly prior to 

the Seventh Army invasion in August 1944. In all, special duty aircraft 

6* 

delivered less than 100 tons of nickels to southern France, a 
figure surpassed by the Special leaflet Squadron of the Eighth Air 
Force in every one of its 18 full months of operations. 
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She Strategic Air Fores dropped appropriate PW3 leaflets on large 

cities in Italy and the Balkans. Its attacks on Home were preceded and 

accompanied by nickeling, and leaflets -urging a general strike and 

66 ' 

sabotage of enemy communi cations preceded the Salerno invasion. Most 

of the nickeling "by the Strategic Air Porce after Operation AVALAHCHE 

•was carried out by the 305 Bomb Grotto ^M3T) . From 1 November 1943 to 

1 Iferch 1944, this unit flew special nickeling missions over large cities 

and dropped more than one-half of the 13,500,000 nickels delivered by 

MASAF. in the first half of llovember 1943, Wellingtons of the 205 Bomb 

Group flew eight special nickeling missions over cities and the battle 

areas, thereafter, stabilization of the front and other factors cur- 

tailed such missions. Ihiring the first quarter of 1S45, however, the 

grows dropped aoout 20,000,000 leaflets on regular bombing missions and 

68 

special nickeling sorties. The 423d Bomb Squadron of the Eighth Air 
Force, by way of conparison, dropped more than 346,000,000 leaflets 
in the same neriod. 

Leaflet dropping was merely a side issue of supply operations for 
special duty aircraft based in Italy. ITearly every C-47 of the 60th 
Sroop Carrier Group caroled from ISO to 450 lbs. of leaflets to the 
Balkans or north Italy on sizpply missions. Written in many languages, 
they were dropped on Germans, Greeks, Albanians, Yugoslavs, 3ulgars, 
and Italians while the planes were en route ta or from tuelr targets. * 
A sufficient number of nickeling sorties, on each of which some 4,000 
to 4,500 lbs. of leaflets were carried, were flown to keep the monthly 
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total at 45 to 68 tons. In the period 12 Fecruary-31 December 1944, 
the 51st lEroop Carrier Wing dropped 414.4 tons on the Balkans and 
I talj'. 70 

The 51st Troop Carrier Squadron flew its firet sortie from Brindisi 

in February 1944 with a nickeling mission to Patras, on the north shore 

of the Peloponnesus. Visibility was poor "but the pilot dropped 4,500 

71 

lbs, of nickels on his assigned targets. The ?th Troop Carrier 
Squadron also began operations with a two-plane mission on the next 
night. Lt. Ool. Aubrey S. Hurren, commander of the 63d Troop Carrier 
Group, piloted one of the planes by dead-reckoning to the Peloponnesus 
and dropped his leaflets on sis targets. The second plane, also flying 
blind in heavy weather, nickeled five targets in southern Yugoslavia. 72 
One of the longest nickeling missions, in time elapsed, was flown by a 
7th SProop Carrier Squaoron plane on the night of 24/ 2G February 1944. 
rating off at 2205 through an overcast, the pilot made a landfall on 
the Albanian coast, proceeded to southern Yugoslavia to nickel five tar- 
gets, and then headed for Brindigi. On the return trip the navigator 
received an incorrect QIK and, after wandering over Italy until 0730, 
the plane landed at a baafber base. The number of exclusively nickel- 
ing sorties flown by the G2d Troop Carrier Group to the end of ilarch 
1944 was small, probably not more than three or four. 74 

Nickeling continued to oe of secondary importance to supply opera- 
tions wrien the 60th Eroop Carrier Group took over at Jrindisi in April 
1944. Seven leaflet sorties were flown in April, one each in May and 
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June, and only two in July. There was a decided increase in "The 

Kickel Express" in November when the 7tii and 51st Squadrons flew 10 

nickeling sorties to drop more than 31 tons oa Yugoslavia, Albania, and 

Greece. 76 In December, after the 7th Squadron had left Brindisi, the 

51st flew at least seven sorties to drop surrender and other leaflets 

on the Podgorica pocket and northward along "flak alley," the eneniy'g 

77 

escape route through Yugoslavia. All but five of the 51st Eroop 

Carrier Squadron's sorties in January were landing missions, and no 

78 

nickels were dropped; "but in February it completed 11 leaflet sorties 

to drop 23 tons in Yugoslavia, primarily to German troops, and in Ilarch 

7S 

the squadron dropped about 10 tons on five sorties. 

After the 885th and 859th Bomb Squadrons entered Italy, they also 

80 

carried nickels for EWB. In two typical months of operation, the 2541st 
Special Group flevr 209 successful sorties to the Balkans and 152 to 

81 

northern Italy, during which it dropped a total of 34.6 tons of leaflets. 
Since the average per sortie was 330 lbs. in January and 172 lbs. in 
March 1945, it is obvious that many of the sorties carried no leaflets. 

In comparing leaflet operations by special duty aircraft in the 
llediterranean theater witn tne effort put forth "by the Special leaflet 
Squadron in the United Kingdom alone, it is apparent that the latter 
achieved far greater results. The period from February 1944 to April 
1945 oifers a fair basis of comparison, since it coincides with the 
period during which AAT units were engaged in special operations in both 
theaters. During that time the Special Leaflet Squadron dropped 
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3,378.5 short tons of leaflets, but all Allied special duty aircraft 
in the Kedi terranean dropped les3 than one-third of that weignt. (See 
Apps. 30 and 21E.J IFrom August 1944 to April 1945, for wntcn adequate 
statistics are available for both theaters, the Special leaflet Squadron 
dropped 2,463.3 short tons, and all special duty aircraft in MOO 
dropped 615.37 short tons to all target countries. In making such 
comparisons one must bear in mind tnat the two theaters presented 
diverse problems. Had a greater weight of leaflets been advisable in 
the Mediterranean tneater, the Allied air forces could have delivered 
then. 

An evaluation of nickeling activities is difficult if not impossible 
when one goes beyond operational statistics. These may snow the extent 
of such work and reveal t&e volume of effort devoted to dropping 
propaganda; but the effect of the entire program, its influence upon 
civilian and military personnel, cannot be measured except in the most 
general way. It is unlikely that* general officers at SHAK E* would have 
continued their support had they not been convinced that airborne 
propaganda was justified by the results. One test was afforded by 
counting the number of prisoners vno used the safe-conduct leaflet, or 
nad it in tneir possession. Anthony 33ien stated in tne House of Commons 
that 77 per cent of all Germans captured in France carried surrender 
leaflets. 2he PWU officer of 21st Army Group reported that 75 per- 
cent of 11,302 prisoners tslcen at le Havre carried leaflets of some 
sort, and the 3? WD officer of 13th Army Group stated that 80 per cent 
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of the prisoners captured on the Brest peninsula had leaflets. Of a 

sample 200 prisoners captured near Aachen In October 1944, about 50 per 

85 

cent had leaflets on their persons at the time of capture. Examples 

of this sort, which could he multiplied at length, prove definitely that 

German soldiers saw our leaflets, read them, and kept thetn for future 

use. JPhis fact alone is not fully satisfactory evidence that Allied 

propaganda was effective in undermining enemy morale, but the "burden 

of prisoner-of-war Information indicates that such was the case. 

JTurther proof of leaflet effectiveness is seen In attempts "by the 

German High Command and the GoeVbels organization to counteract Allied 

propaganda. The lack of news in German forward areas made enemy soldiers 

more or less constant readers of lfa.chrj.cht en and other news sheets. 

Persons were sentenced to death for picking up and distributing leaflets, 

and the High. Command directed officers to carry out its orders to destroy 
86 

this propaganda. As Karl Siegbold, mouthpiece for Goebbels, declared: 

"There is not a single sentence in these leaflets which does not want 

to do us harm. . . . They are weapons, and we must be careful with all 

weapons. u And the National Zeitun? of Essen declated: "Hie text of 

these leaflets is always so undermining that they must immediately be 

88 

surrendered to the police. " ITews leaflets contained material that was 
reproduced in clandestine sheets published by the Underground, and even 
these were found to be an effective means of undermining enemy morale. 89 
They were, likewise, important in maintaining civilian morale in 
occupied countries.®^ 
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Nickeling in the Balkans has been credited with serving the 

general purposes as in western Europe. News sheets carried information 

not otherwise available, encouraged resistance, and bolstered morale. 

The Soldaten Nachrichten gave the German soldier uneolored news and 

contained accounts which often were confirmed by enemy broadcasts* 

Each confirmation served to increase the soldier's confidence in the 

truth of Allied statements. Good Nasia, of course, might not read the 

leaflets; but they could not avoid hearing discussions among those who 
91 

had read them* leaflets also had & nuisance value, since the enemy 

went to considerable trouble to collect them before they could gain wide 

distribution, and the Partisans gleefully tacked the annoying pieces 

92 

of paper in prominent places to increase the enemy's task* 

This sampling of the evidence, while not & basis for qualitative 
evaluation, does afford reason to conclude that confidence in the leaf- 
let aspect of psychological warfare was not misplaced. Hie AAF, respon- 
sible for delivery of the propaganda though not its content or 
production, cannot avoid a deep interest in the effects of operations 
which made significant demands on its materiel and personnel, and which 
required the diversion of aircraft and crews from more orthodox combat 
missions* 
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GL03SAKY 



AAI 
A/C 
AG/iid 
AO/3 

ACXU 
AEH'i 
AGO 

BAP 
BaTS 

&BG 



AnFlo-ijaerican llilitary mission to the Yugoslav 

National. Army of Liberation (llaclean I-Iission) 
Alliea Armies in Italy 
Air Commander 
Assistant Chief, Air Staff 
Assistant Chief of otaff 
allied Central Mediterranean Force 
Aircrew i.escue Unit 
Allied Force Headquarters 
Office of The Adjutant General 

Balkan Air Force 

Balkan Air Terminal Services British Air Terminal 

Sections; Balkan Air Terminus section 
British Broadcasting Company 
British Liaison Officer 



CG 
OP 
C/3 



Combined Chiefs of Staff 
Go-ikianding General 
Comsiand Post 
Chief of Staff 



DAF 
DFC 
D.3.0. 

m 



Desert Air Force 
Kistinguished Flying Cross 
Ui^ii^uished Service Order 
dr:m zone 



slas/eal. 

ET0U3A 



Greek Democrat National League 
Greek Peoples Army of Liberation 
European Theater of Operations, U. S. Army 



FFI 



French Forces of the Interior 



GO 

G.O.C. 



German Air Force 

General Headquarter Lliddle East 

General Order 

General Officer Commanding 



IAF 

ISLD 

I53U-6 



Italian Air i'orce 

Inter-Service Liaison Detachment (Brit.) 
Inter-Service signals Unit-6 (i3rit.) 



Joint Chiefs of Staff 

Joint Intelligence Collection Agency, Middle East 
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LtfC 

MAAF 

MACAF 

l&SAF 

LATAF 

MID 

liO l(Sp) 
iiTO 

NATOUSA 
n»p. 

OF 
CSS 

ass/so 

PIC 
PID 
FAB 
F»'tD 
PyvS 

fLAF 

ecu 

SAAF 

SAC 

3D 

SFH'i 

SHAEF 

SO 

SOE 

SQKTO 

S-phone 

5FOQ 

TAF 

TC 

TF 



Communist Provisional Peoples Government (Albania) 

Mediterranean Allied Air Forces 
Mediterranean Allied Coastal Air Force 
Mediterranean Allied Strategic Air Force 
Mediterranean Allied Tactical Air Force 
Lilitary Intelligence Division 
Designation for SOS 
Mediterranean Theater of Operations 

North African Theater of Operations, U. S. Array 
not paginated 

Ctechestuen Front 

Office of Strategic Services 

Office of Strategic Services, Special Operations Branch 
Office of Vjar Information 

Photo Intelligence 

Political Intelligence Department (Brit.) 
Psychological Warfare Branch, AFH ; 
Psychological /.arfare Division 
Psychological Warfare Executive 

Royal Air Force 
radio counteimeasure 

South African Air Force 
Supreme Allied Commander 
special duty aircraft 
Special Force Headquarters 

Supreme Headquarters, Allied Expeditionary Forces 

Special Operations 

Special Operations Ibtecutive (Brit.) 

Special Operations, Mediterranean Theater of Operations 

"Sugarphone" 

Special Projects Operations Center 

Tactical Air Force 
Troop Carrier 
Task Force 



UK 

USAAF 
USSTAP 

liD 

ViDSS 



United Kingdom 

United States Army Air Forces 
United States Strategic Air Forces 

War Department 

War Department Special Staff 
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Chapter 1 

1. fltiB World at War, 1939-1944 (Washington, 1945), pp. 35-78. 

2. Stephen Spender, "I Ihlnk Continually of Ehose Who 'rfere Iruly Great," 
quoted in Henry Steele Commager, ed. , Ths. Pocket SI story o£ S&& Second, 
World Jfiaat Urew York, 1945) , p. 391. 

3. "Eveax after three years of privations and repression and the ferocity 
of Hazi reprisals for any act of disobedience , the spirit of inde- 
pendence was still alive. In the mountains of Yugoslavia the patriots 
continued their struggle against the araed forces of the Axis. 
Guerilla outbreaks in Greece were an the increase. French resistance 
found expression not only in sabotage and in attacks on German 
officers, hut also in rioting and resistance to forced labour, and 

in March the report that all youths from 30 to 23 would he drafted 
for labour services resulted in the flight of several thousand into 
the mountains of Savoy where they maintained a brief resistance 
"against the authorities. Norwegian anger at repression and food 
seiaures forced the Ifassls to_proclaim a state of emergency during 
the second week in October £19437 as a precaution against outbreaks. 
Butch resistance to coiapulsory labour and the internment of ex- 
soldiers brought the proclamation of martial law at the beginning 
of Kay. ... In Denmark the first attitude of icy aloofness was re- 
placed by an active campaign of sabotage. ... By August sabotage 
had become so widespread -that the Germans demanded the handing over 
of the culprits to German military courts, . . . Ihese were forces 
for the Allies as well as the Germans to take into account. Within 
the European Fortress lay enslaved populations who passionately 
awaited an Allied assault as a signal to turn against their oppressors 
with all their remaining strength. It was one of the tasks of the 
United nations to keep that spirit alive and to provide the weapons 
and the leadership which would enable the forces of liberation within 
Surope to co-operate with the coming invasion. tt Edgar Mclnnis, 
33ia Sax.: fourth HE** (London, 1944) , pp. 349-51. 

4. Articles by Andre Girard and J. Vessel, quoted in Commager, ed. , 

Pooket Iflfitnry fl£ jka &t£L& Wax, PP. 301-03. 

5. Str. , Col. 0. S. Vanderblue to 0G tfSQUSX, "Supply of Resistance 
Groups," 13 Oct. 43, in 493d Bomb 6p. (H) , History of the 
CAHPESSAGGS5. Project, I (n.p.). ^Hereafter cited as CAEPEEaAGGSR 
HistoryJ ^ ? 7 z*Z*:\1tp' 

6. "Visitor from Denmark," 2 Aug. 44, in History, 859th Bomb Sq. , Sep. 
43-Sep. 44. 
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7. Walter Taub In Comtaager, ed. , Ths. HjgtQry s£. J&& SfiCflfii 'yfort,d, 
War r p, 397. 

8. CM-IN-6310 (7-1-45), Eisenhower to Marshall, 6 Jan. 45, #S-73960. 

9. AEH<i fi-3 Operations See. , "Special Operations in the Mediterranean 
Iheater of Operations," Sec. VIII, p. 1, in AGO Analysis files, 
j/lereafter cited as Special Operations WSQJ ^ 'T/^.K^M- 

10. ME jfafltM-wmwa Easiest. Ho. 7 (April-Jme 44) , p. 75;" Military 
Attache Report, Baghdad, Ho. 259, May 44, til A-21EIrb, 

11. Bros, a Zagreb metal worker, had "been sent "back to Yugoslavia in 1937 
"by the Comintern to lead the illegal Yugoslav Communist Party, laid. 

12. Pft-P MacM lavmnaa* Vmim. Ho, 7, p. 78; Military Attache Report, 
- Home, No. R-82-45, 27 Hov. 45, in A-2 Lib. 

13. Military Attache Report, Baghdad, So. 259, May 44; SiE I'fedjLterrfiaeaa 
EssAjea. Ho. 7, p. 76. 

14. 60th Eroop Carrier Gp. , "!Ehe Sjjpry of Resupply Operations to the 
Balkans and Greece" (n.p. ), /Hereafter cited as "Story of Re simply. 

15. Special Operations KEO, Sec. IX, pp. 1-2. 

16. AEEQ, G-3 Operations Sec. , "History of Special Operations (Air) in the 
Mediterranean theatre, 1943-1945," p. 30, in AGO Analysis files. 
/Hereafter cited as Special Operations (Air) MTO^y 

17. Special Operations MTO, Sec. X, p. 1. 

18. , p. 3. 

19* Iljii., Sec. XIV, p. 1. 

20. liii. , Sec. XV, p. 1. 

21. IMA, , Sec. IV, p. 1. 

22. CH-ITf-6681 (l_l_44), Wilson to VD, 10 Jan. 44, #ef-9833. 

33. Special Operations M2Q, Sec, IV, p. 3, Since an extensive treatment 
of the resistance movements is "beyond the scope of this study, no 
effort has been made to cover the rather voluminous periodical 
literature and numerous hooks which have appeared on the subject. 
a?he following titles are suggestive of availaole materials: Reus' 
Kraus, fornpa in pevolt (Hew York, 1942); Jacoh Worm-Mueller, 
HaxxaE. Havoltg Aeftlaat tile. H&zis. (London, 1941) ; L. de Jong, 
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Hoi^a gigfata iiia. ffazia (London, 1941) ; Anon. , Boletus VaTanguiahed, 
London, 1941); Betty Wason, Mraert e ^ Hellas; fflia iHSfiiiC Eiifci fin 
''(Hew York, 1943); Jan Kareki, Story a£ a SfiflEfil fiiaiA (^ston, 1944). 
These "books are uniformly uncritical , highly laudatory of Underground 
leaders, emotional , and superficial. 

24, Special Operations MBO, Sec. I, p. 3, 

35. twelfth Air Force, «2roop Carrier Operations, 1944," p. 11; B&Z 
Mediterranean B&rtew, Ho. 7, p. 77; ltr., Col. 2. J. Manning to 
CG Twelfth Air Force, 32 Sep. 44, In Citation, 60th Troop Carrier dp.; 
History, 877th Bomb Sq.. , p. 3, in History, 359th Bomb Sq. , Sep. 43- 
Sep. 44; ltr., Col. C. S. Vanderblue to CG ETOTTSA, "Simply of He- 
sistance Groups," 12 Oct. 43, in CAEPjjZPSAGGER History, I. 

26. "ITotes for Lecture on Mediterranean Operations, Ifey 1943-Hbvember 
1944," pp. 21-22, in History, liMS, X3CCV; Special Operations (Air) 
IED0, p. 34. The first EAF drop on the night of 7/8 July 1941 
consisted of a radio, 2 containers with 16 lbs. of explosives, 4 
machine guns, and 12 flashlights. History of Special Operations, 
jSJOUSA, Pt. I, Chap. II, p. 347, in Historical Dlv. , WDSS, 

27. Ltr. , Col. 0. S. Vanderblue to CG UEOUSA, "Supply of Resistance 
Groups," 12 Oct. 43, in GAKPJSPBAGGER History, I. 

28. CH-OUf-3537 ( 6-9-43), Arnold to Baker, 6 Sep. 43, #H~273l. 

29. 0H-I2T-.73L6 ( 9-9-43), 3aker to Arnold, 9 Sep, 43, #W-4359. 

30. CM-0U&-B231 (17-9-43), CCS to IDevers, 17 Sep. 43, #1-3323. 

31. Ltr. , Col. 0, S. Vanderblue to CG SEOUSA, "Supply of Kesistance 
Groups," 13 Oct. 43, in 04EPMBAGCEBR History, I. 

32. Memo, JCS to MaJ. Gen. B. M. Giles, "Use of U. S. Aircraft for Polish 
Subversive Activities," 29 Hov. 43, and memo for JCS, "Use of U, S. 
Aircraft for Polish Subversive Activities," 4 Dec. 43, both in AC/AS, 
Plans. 

33. GM-Itf-13966 (22-10-43), Eisenhower to Marshall, 21 Oct. 43, #W-308l/ 
567; C&-IU-13452 (22-10-43), Koyce to Marshall, 23 Oct. 43, #AMSME- 
8764. Ihls committee consisted of Gen. Sir Henry Maitland Wilson, 
Commander-in-Chief Middle 2aet Forces ; v ice Admiral Sir Algernon 
Willis, Commander-in- ^Mef Levant; Air Marshal Sir John Linnel, 
Acting Air Officer Commander-in-Chief ; and Ma t 1. Gen. 0. Gubbins, 
director Special Operations Executive, 

34. CM-OUI-3309 (19-10-43), CCS to Eisenhower, 19 Oct. 43, #432. 
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35. CLI-II-12966 (23-10-43), Eisenhower to COS, 31 Oct. 43, #W-3081/567. 

36. Special Operations M9?0, Sec. VIII, p. 1. 

37. CH-IN-13755 (18-3-44) , CCS to Wilson, 17 ?e0. 44, Cosraed 37. 

38^ Mr., Ewinlng to Saker, "Evactsation of USAA? Personnel from Serbia," 
19 June 44, in History, MAAF, XII; Hq. HAAP, Special Operations 
During May 1944, Jtonthly Eerport Ho. 2, Jjjii. 

39. PIC Paper Ho, 53, "A Brief Outline of the Position in Serbia, 
10 July 1944," MID Heport No. Ni-aL309, 4 Aug. 44, in A-2 LiTj. 
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Chapter II 

1. AIHQ, "Basic Policies for Special Operations," 10 March 44, in 
Special Operations MO, Sec. II, Annex A, * 

3. IMjL t Sec. I, p. 3. 

3, Ibid . , Sec. I , Annex A. 

4, IMi,, Sec. Ill, p. 1. 

5, Directive for TJhiflcation of Command in the Mediterranean, 5 Dec. 43, 
in History, MAAF, II. 

6, GEKJ, ME, Directive Ho. 187, 36 Hot. 43, in Special Operations MSG, 

Annex B. 

7, A G-3 Special Operations Section, A3THQ, was set tnp in Fehrviary 1944, 
headed by Brig, Gen, Benjamin 3*. Oaffey. Its functions were to 
initiate policies for command approval; recommend priorities of 
facilities such, as special operations aircraft and special naval 
craft; prepare recommendations to the Supreme Allied Commander in 
respect to the operations of OSS/ SOS, and directives to lower echelons 
on the subject; advise on OSS/ SOS matters in general, and in particu- 
lar on planning the preparation of these services in military opera- 
tions; coordinate at AEHQ, all policy usatters and staff actions 
relating to special operations, witii particular emphasis on liaison 
with State Department and Foreign Office representatives; recommend 
the approval of the employment of special raiding forces (such as 

the Bataillon de Choc, #2 SAS Reginent, Operational Groyps of OSS, 
and others) in strategic roles and to coordinate sncn activities 
with "A" Force and commanders of lower echelons; advise, as necessary, 
the staff sections concerned at AISCJ on questions of equipment, 
supplies, and transportation connected with the activities of special 
operations agencies; call and preside at special operations meetings 
to "be attended "by representatives from OSS, SOB, IS2.D, "A" Force, 
1.3, 9, G-3, PWB, MAAF, and the political advisers. Special 
Operations M3J0, Sec. Ill, p. 3. 

8, CK-Itf~8690 (13-3-44), Wilson to Mideast, 11 March 44, Medcos 56; 
CM-IN-16193 (23-3-44 J , Wilson to WD, 31 March 44, #67579. General 
Stavell's functions as C& SOMTO were to advise the SAC M20 on SOB/OSS 
Special Operations in the theater, to command all SOE/OSS units not 
assigned to subordinate commands, to coordinate all special operations 
activities of S0j3/0SS units. Ltr., Wilson to Stawell, 17 April 44, 

in History, MAAT?, II. 

9, Ltr., Eaker to Arnold, 3 Sep. 44, in History, HAAS 1 , XXXVI, Company B, 
3677th Regiment (Provj was formerly the Special Balkan Service Unit. 
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10. Special Operations MIO, Sec, VIII, p. 2. 
11. 

12. OM-IH-1916 (3-3-44), COS to Wilson, 2 March 44, Cosmed 18. 

13. AHKl, directive to Brigadier r, H. Ilaclean, D.S.O. , British Military 
Mission to Marshal lito, 22 June 1944, in Special Operations MfO, 
Sec, VIII, Annex I. The Maclean Mission is also referred to as 3? 
Military i&ssion. 

14. Special Operations (Air) MO, p. 11. 

15. twelfth Air Force, Troop Carrier Operations 1944, p. 8. 

16. Special Operations (Air) ^0, p. 11. 

17. CM-IN-7362 (10-5-44), liA&S to WD, 10 May 44, #i-16858. 

18. Special Operations (MrJ MIO, p. 17. 3ATS may also mean British Air 
terminal Ject ions or Balkan Mr Eerminus Section. 

19. Special Operations MTO, Sec. XVI, p. 1; Special Operations (Mr) - 
kXQ, p. 4. 

20. pp. 11-1?., 4i; 0SS-I1T-4229 (2-3-44), Sotilmin to Donovan, 
2 March 44, #22494, in European Eesistance Gro-jps folder, AO/ AS, 
Plans. 

21. History, 885th Bomb Sq,. , jSTov. 43-May 45, p. 1. 

33. Special Operations (Air) MTO, p. 5. Ihis flight was raised to 
squadron status on 7 JTov, 44 with 18 mnltiengine aircraft and was 
redesignated No. 301 Foil an Sq.. Hq. MAAF, E&F Organization Memo 
Ho. 51, 5 3Jov. 44, in History, KAAF. XXXV. 

93. Special Operations Sec. XVI , p. 1. 

34. Special Operations (Air J M3J0, p. 13; twelfth Air Force, "Iroop 
Carrier Operations 1944," p. 6. 

25. Special Operations (Air) MTO, p. 6. 

26. 1DM. 

37. Special Operations MIO, Sec. XVI, p. 3, 

28. Special Operations (Air) MfO, p. 12. 
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29. The order was issued on 5 Sep. 1944, end the squadron flew its last 
ndsalon four days later. Hq. MAAF, BAT Organisation Memo Fo. 43 
and Hq. HAAF, Special Operations During September 1944, Monthly 
Eeport Ho. 6, in History, HAAT, XJQtT. 

SO, Hq., MAAF, Special Operations During January 1945, Monthly Report 
ITo, 10, A&id,. Frois time to time other units were made available 
for special operations. Chief among these- was 205 Group (EAF) 
with a strength of 120 to 134 Wellingtons and liberators, which en- 
gaged in supply operations from OctoDer 1944 to February 1945. See 
App. 4, this study. 

31. Hq.. MaAF, EAF Organization Memo ITo. 4, 15 Jan, 44, in History, M&AF, 
XXXV. 

32. Hq,. KAAF, BAF Organization Hemo No. 14, 12 March 44, iMsL. 

33. £A£ Mediterranean, KevifrV, Fo. 7, p. 87. At this time 334 Wing was 
under Group Capt. A. E. ifoodhall. History, 885th Bomb Sq. , Oct. 
44, p. 3, 

34. Mr., Eafcer to B, H. Giles, 6 Hareh 44, in History, KAAF, II. 

35. CIt-IW-21017 (31-1-44), 3aker to Arnold, 31 Jan. 44, #£S-0143. 

36. Ltr., £aker to Giles, 31 Jan/ 44, in MG 312.1-0. 

37. CK-IK-21017 (51-1-44), Baker to Arnold, 31 Jan. 44, WES-0143. ItaJ. 
Gen. William J. Donovan, director of OSS, informed General Arnold 
on 3 March 1944: "Only "by the assignment of sufficient U, S. planes 
to "bring the total to four squadrons of heavy bombers in the 
iharopean (Cheater and at least one full squadron of B-17's in the 
Mediterranean Sheater will our contnibution approach the scale of 
the 3rltieh effort." Ltr., 3 March 44, in European Hesi stance 
Groups folder, AO/AS, Plans. 

38. 01I-KI-529 (1-2-44), Faker to Arnold, 1 Feb. 44, #?TS-002. 

39. GII-0T3T-5923 (14-2-44) , Arnold to Haker, 14 Feb. 44, #9743. 

40. Cn-IU-14415 (20-2-44), Devers to Marshall, 20 Feb. 44, tfIS-114. 

41. Ltr., Baker to Arnold, 21 March 44, In History, MAAF, il. 

42. ltr., Eaker to Giles, 6 March 44, in AAG312.1-P, Operations 
Letters. Air Vice Marshal Sir John G. Slessor informed General 
Donovan: "Our current allotment of a few 3-25 1 s are practically 
worthless and we really require a squadron of heavy bombers sorely. 
I am convinced that the way the most can be done to divert forces 
away from Overlord is to raise Hell in the Balkans and that 
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invaluable aid to that end would "be accomplished "by a squadron of 
American, heavy "bombers for -the Special Operations Force. H OSS-IN-4330 
(3-3-44) , Slesaor to Donovan, 3 March 44, #24214, 

43. CK-QUI-3313 (S-3-44), Arnold to ?afcer, 7 March 44, ?766. Amoia 
repeated the message in the same form on 15 March. {CM-OOT-6346 
(15-3-44), Arnold to Eaker, 15 Inarch 44, #3396.) General Baker had 
won nla point, "but some officers in the War Department wWe dubious 
ahout the project. Maj, Gen. H. A. Craig wrote to General ilaker that 

" "the War Department has "been, very reluctant to grant this authority, 
notwithstanding the urgent need for this unit. As a matter of fact, 
this action has set a precedent, so unless the, directive ... is 
followed immediately and inplicitly, there may he some repercussions, 11 
Ltr. , Craig to 2aker, 33 Harch 44, in AAG 312.1-P, Operations Letters, 
Central Tiles. 

44. CI4-IN-15448 ( 33-3-44), HUP to WD, 18 March. 44, #Eff-6447. 

45. Ltr., Haker to' Arnold, 21 Harch 44, in History, MAAF, XI. 

45. Hq. Fifteenth Air Force, GO 153, 25 March 44; CM-IH-14443 (30-4-44), 
MAAF to W3), 11 April 44, $1-19. 

47. History, 122d Bomb Sq. , April 44. 

48. liii. 

49. Itr, , Saker to Arnold, 7 April 44, in History, MAAF, II. 

50. teletype conversation, Eaker and Giles, 17 April 44, in AAG- 312.1-Q, 
Operations Letters. 

51. History, 122d Bomb Sq. , April 44. She squadron historian, very- 
security conscious, wrote "(The operations of this squadron are of a 
highly secret nature and cannot he divulged. " 

53. Hq. Fifteenth Air Force, 00 905, 7 June 44, in History, 885th Bomb Sq. , 
Aug. 44. 

53. IbM., Sep. 44 and Oct. 44. 

54. Hq. Sighth Air Force, Special Operations Order, 15 Dec, 44, cited in 
History, Fifteenth Special Gp. (Prov, ), Jan. 45, p. 7. 

55. Hq. Fifteenth Air Force, GO 284, 15 Jan. 45, cited in iiii. , p. 7. 
It. Col, Leonard M. KcIIanu.s and Capt, Eooert Stone commanded the 
859th and 885th Squadrons, respectively. 

56. Hq. (Twelfth Air Force, AG/S A-3, "Historical Eecords," 16 April 45, 
p. 3, in Administrative History, twelfth Air Force, Pt. II, Vol, 2, 
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57. History, 2641st Special Gp. , March 45. 

58. War 3)iary, 8th Troop Carrier Sq. , Dec. 43; Twelfth Air Force, "Troop 
Carrier Operations, 1944," p. 6. / 

59. War diaries and histories, 8th Troop Carrier Sq. , Dec. 43-Feh. 44. 

MATAF to XII Troop Carrier Comd. (R) , Ho. A.85, 10 Feh. 44, in 
Twelfth Air Force, "Troop Carrier Operations, 1944." 

History, 62d Troop Carrier Gp. , Feh. 44, p. 1. Lt. Col* Aubrey S. 
Hurren commanded the 624 Troop Carrier Group, tlaj. Paul A. Jones had 
the 7th Troop Carrier Squadron, and Maj. Charles A. Gihson led the 
51st Troop Carrier Squadron. Administrative History, Twelfth Air 
Force, Pt. Ill, Vol. 1. 

62. Twelfth Air Force, "Troop Carrier Operations, 1944," pp. 6, 8. 




63. p. 2. 

64. History, 63d Troop Carrier Gp. , Sep. and Oct. 44. 

65. Twelfth Air Force, "Troop Carrier Operations, 1944," p. 35. 

66. 51st Troop Carrier Wing, Operations, 1945. 

67. Special Operations MTO, Sec, III, p. 3. 

68. PAf MftfH.feftrrwnam Review. Mb. 7, p. 87, 

69. AFH'4 to Comclr. , 3alkan Air Force, "Trans-Adriatic Operations," 
/22 June 4427. *a Special Operations HTQ, Sec 7TII, Annex J. 

70. "Hotea for lecture on Mediterranean Operations, May 1943-November 
1944," p. 3, in History, MAAF, XXXV. 

71. Hq. Force 133 to MAAF, 3 FeU. 44, #3/475, in History, MAAF. XXXVI. 
This mission, taken to Tito's headquarters later in the month, seems 
to have worked to undermine British and American prestige in 
Yugoslavia. ' 

72. CI4-IE-31565 (30-3-44), Wilson to British C's/S, 29 March 44, 
Medoos 77* Hq. MAAF, memo, Maj. T. E. Wilder to Col. F. G. Allen, 
"Allied Air Operations into Jugoslavia and Albania in Aid to the 
Partisans," 16 May 44, in Air Plans HI.' 

73. C1I-IN-16680 ( 23-4-44) , Chapln to State Dept., SO April 44, #.313 SC. 
The Russian Ambassador to Italy, Bogomolov, had asked Bad^glio 

on 8 March 1944 for facilities for a Russian air force in Italy. 
Badoglio, refusing to commit himself, suggested that Bogomolov take 
the matter up with the Americans and British. The Ambassador did 
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so, neglecting to reveal his previous request to Badoglio. General 
Wilson, while anticipating trouble with, tlie Russians, felt that 
the request should he granted since the illies would also have to 
supply the Russian Mission to lito if no Soviet planes were 
available to do so. The disadvantages of having a Kussian air 
unit in Italy would be outweighed, Wil«on "believed, "by providing 
the British and Americans with a lever for acquiring the use of 
Eussian "base facilities in other theaters. CM-IH-8738 (10-3-44), 
Wilson to British C's/S, 9 March 44, Medcos 65. 

74. CM-IH-31122 (28-4-44), British C's/S -to Wilson, 37 April 44, Cosmed S6. 

75. Ltr. , Baker to Air Marshal Sir Charles P. A. Portal , 14 June 44, 
in History, MiAP, II. 

76. CU-Bf-20390 (24-7-44), Wilson to British C's/S, 23 July 44, Medoos 140. 

77. Special Operations (Air) MTO, p. 12. 

78. CM-IH-20290 (24-7-44), Wilson to British C's/S, 23 July 44, Medcos 140. 

79. OM-IN-2607 (3-8-44), Wilson to Britisft C's/S, 3 Aug. 44, Medcos 143. 

80. CM-IH-5453 (7-7-44), Wilson to TO, 6 July 44, #PX-69255. 

81. GM-OWT-25952 (6-9-44) , CCS to Wilson, 5 Sep. 44, ffWarx-35953. 

82. Hq. MAP, Special Operations During August 1944, Monthly Eenort 
Mo. 5, in History, MAAP, 

83. Hq. MAAF, Special Operations During November and December 1944, 
Monthly Seports Eos. 8 and 9, iPid . 

84; Special Operations (Air) MSDO, p, 4. In August 1940, Ho. 1419 Plight 
was set up at Uorth Weald; by October 1940 it had 3 Lysanders, 3 
Shitleya, -3 DC-3's. The flight moved to Stradi shall in October 
1940. In the fall of 1941, Ho. 1419 Plight was merged with No. 
138 Squadron at Hewmarket. Ho. 161 Squadron became available for 
special operations in the spring of 1943 and moved, with Ho. 138 
Squadron, to fempsford in April. However, as of 2 August 1943, 
SOB had only 33 special duty aircraft available. History of 
Special Operations, 'JSOVSA, Pt, I, Ohao. II, pp. 396-396d. 

85. 0AHPM3AGG-SR History, I. On 14 December, Heflin became Air Execu- 
tive, Special Project, 483d Bomb Group; Pish became Operations 
Officer of the group; Capt. Hoi>ert L, Boone succeeded Heflin in 
command of the 40bth Bomb Squadron, and Capt. Hodman A. St. Clair 
succeeded to command of the 36th Bomb Squadron. 
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36, Ibid. On S February 1944 Heflin "became commander of the 328th 
Sendee Group. History, Hq. & Hq. Sq. , 328th Service Gp. 

87. CAHMBAGGER History, I; History, Eighth Air Force, Feb. 44, p. 66; 
Statistical Suiuioary of Eighth Air Force Operations, European 
Theater, 17 Aug. 43-8 May 45, p. 10. The gquaorons were assigned 
on 4 April 44. 




88, History, Eignth Mr Force, March 44, p. 64. 



89. OAtiPSffiBAGGaa History, I. 

90. BAF planes included. 20 Stirlings, Ifo. 3 Group at Laken Heath; 13 
Stirlings, 23 Halifaxes, 6 Dysanders, and 3 Hudsons at Terapsford; 
and the 38 Group at Eura had put up 60 sorties with Stirlings and 
AlDemarleg. OSS 0R-IH-4335 ( 3-3-44) , Bruce and Haskell to Donovan, 
2 March 44, #26384, in European Resistance Groins folder, AO/AS, 
Plans. 

91. History, Eighth Air Force, Kay 44, p, 11. !2he 788th Bomb Squadron 
Had "been engaged in strategic borcbing. (History, 859th Bomb Sq. , 
Sep. 43- Sep. 44, n.p.). The 850th Bomb Squadron had arrived in 
the United Kingdom at the end of April and. early in Hay. .Actual 
assignment of the two squadrons occurred on 22 May. History, 
857th Bomb Sq. , April 44, p, 10, and May 44, pp. 4, 6, 10. 

92. Ibid, , May 44, p. 12. 

93. Hq. Eighth Air Force, GO 473, 5 Aug. 44. The 788th Bomb Squadron 
was re-formed into the 2d Bomb Division and the 850th Boatb Squadron 
was re-formed into the 3d Bomb Division. 

94. CAEPEEBAGGEH History, I. 



95. Journal of Bvente, 498 d Bomb Gp., Sep.-llov. 44. 



96. History, Eighth Air Force, Oct. 44, pp. 54-35. The order was dated 
20 Oct. 44. Journal of Events, 492d Bomb Op., Sep. -Nov. 44. 



97. History, Eighth Air Force, Oct. 44, p, 35. 

98. History, Fifteenth Special Gp. (Frov. ), Jan. 45, p. 7; Hq. Eighth 
Air Force, Special Operations Order Ho. 50, "Movement of Eroops," 
15 Dec. 44. 
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Chapter S 

1. History, 859th "Boat Sg> , Sep. 4S-Sep. 44. 
3. CAEPifiEMGGER History, III. 

3. Hq. XII Troop Carrier Comd. (Prov.), "A Report of Troop Carrier 
Command Activities Including the Italian Invasion, 1 August-30 
September 1943," II, 93. 

4. Special Operations (Air) K10, pp. 109-10. 

5. XStfJL ► p. 111. - * 

6. History, 885th Bomb Sq. , Sep. 44, pp. 1-2, 

7. History, 857th Somb Sq. , Hay 44, pp. 8-9; "Modification and Mainte- 

nance of B-34 liberators for Carpetbagger Operations," in History, 
859th Bomb Sq. , Sep. 43-Sop. 44; 3d Air Dlv. , Eeport on Supply 
Missions. fPhs shiny paint was expected to reflect 100 per cent of 
all light beams and would therefore greatly aid in making the planes 
invisible to persons near the searchlights through whose beams the 
aircraft might fly. £he "invisibility" resulted from the fact that 
the angle of reflection is equal to the angle of incidence; hence 
the reflected light would "be directed away from the source and not 
hack to it unless, of course, the plane should he caught in a nearly 
vertical cone by passing directly over a light. Even then there 
would not he time for antiaircraft fire to he aimed at the plane, 
which v/ould he traveling at high speed and talcing evasive action. 

8. CAEeHEBAG&J® History, I, 

9. IiicL, I, II. The following quotation is an indication of the state 
of moraleamong supply droppers; "Ihis Group has been fighting the 
Axis in a method heretofore unheard of on so large a scale. Shey 
didn't go flying in tight formations over the target, dropping block- 
busters on German industries, nor did ttey coise buzzing down at tree- 
top level, guns ablaze, shooting up convoys, troop concentrations, 
trains, and other exciting things a fighter pilot does. Ho, the hoys 
of troop carrier had another method of evening their score with the 
Germans; operating with the Balkan Air iorce, they slipped In and out 
among the ev!er threatening mountain peaks in the still of the night , 
dropping supplies and frequently landing right in Jerry's backyard. 
In their own way, they dropped homos that were more accurate than 
those placed by the world's "best oombsight, machine-gunned troops 
and enemy supply lines not from the air, hut from behind walls, 
"buildings, mountains and ravines, not in person of course out "by 
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.making it posside for the Partisans, fighting under the leadership 
of Marshal Eito, to do these things. 3y the combined efforts of 
every member of the unit, and continuous flying on the part of the 
aircrews, in the face of danger frequently more dangerous than the 
enemy (weather), the Partisan forces were supplied with everything 
from "blood plasma to jeeps, when and wnere needed, on a scale never 
oefore possible, though thousands of miles from the invasion of 
iTorraandy, the men of this group like to feel that they had a part in 
the greater picture, because of the fact that the rosupplied 
Partisans were able to divert several divisions of German forces, 
and keep them plenty well occupied. Acting as observers, the crews 
reported all unusual incidents noted on each flight to the proper 
authority. As a result, fighters or bombers were sent out to 
neutralize the target, sometimes a motor convoy, and frequently an 
enemy figtiter base." 60th "Troop Carrier Gp. , "Story of Eesupply. » 

10. Eeport by the CG USAAF to the COS, "Allied Assistance by Air to 
Resistance Groups in Surope, 3 March 1944," inclosed in "Special 
Operations Procedure for Air Sorties in Mediterranean," App. A, 
Jiuropean Resistance Groups folder, AO/AS, Plans. 

11. History, 885th Bomb Sq. , Sen. 44, p. 1, 

12. IML4,, Oct. 44, pp. 2-3; Twelfth Air Force, «IrooT> Carrier Operations, 
1944," p. 6. 

13. 60th froop Carrier Gp. , "Story of Eesupply"; Twelfth Air Force, 
"Troop Carrier Operations, 1944," p. 18. 

14. 60th ffroop Carrier Op. , "Story of Eesupply. " 

15. History, 859th Bomb So.., Sep. 43-Sep. 44; CAKP32PBAG&33R History, I. 

16. On 9 April 1944, Colonel Eeflin received full authority to accept 
or reject missions for the GAEPiffiBAO&SB group. Ho other group 
officer in the Eighth Air Force had such full control over his 
operations. History, Sighth Air Force, April 44, pp. 15-16. 

17. CAEPHCBAGGSE History, I; History, 857th Boiab Sq. , I!ay 44, 

18. Ibid- 

19. Twelfth Air Force, "Troop Carrier Operations, 1944," p. 18. Each 
0-47 carried a crew consisting of pilot, co-pilot, navigator, 
aerial engineer, radio operator, and a British dispatcher. Some- 
times an additional assistant aerial engineer helped in discharging 
the cargo. 

20. 60th SDroop Carrier Gp. , "Story of Eesupply," 
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21. Iili3*; Twelfth Air Torco, "Troop Carrier Operations, 1944," p. 19. 
32. History, 885th Bomb Sq, , Sep, 44, pp. 1-2. 

23. "Armament-Ordnance in OARfKEBAGGSR Work," in. History, 859th Bomb 

Sq. , Sep. 43-Sep. 44; History, 857th Bomb So.. , May 44; 3d Air Dir. , 
Heport on Simply Missions. " 

34. 60th Troop Carrier Gp. , "Story of Resupply. " 

25. twelfth Air ibree, "Troop Carrier Operations, 1944," p. 14. 

26. History, 8S5th Bomb Sq. , Sep. 44, p. 2, 

27. , pp. 2-3. The following statement "by the historian takes in 
altogether too ranch territory: "As is true of navigators in the 
885th, the pilots of the Squadron are called upon for a higher 
degree of technical skill than is to "be found in any other American 
Air Sbree unit engaged in tactical operations, " 

28. Twelfth Air Porce, "Troop Carrier Operations, 1944," p. 16. 

29. Special Operations (Air) KTO, p. is. 

30. History, 13th Troop Carrier Sq. , Aug, 44, p. 3. Givin was killed on 
a hospital flight on 19 August 1944, when he flew into a thunderhead. 

31. CAKKSHBAGG-ilR History, I. 

32. Twelfth Air Force, "Troop Carrier Operations, 1944 ,» pp. 10, 37. 

33. History, 885th Booh Sq. , Dec. 44, p, 3, On the night of 9/l0 
December 1944, the 3-34' s took off from Brindisi at 1930 hours to 
escape a severe cold front that threatened to close in the field, 
They flew up the Adriatic at altitudes ranging from the deck to 
34,000 feet, tout seven were forced "back "by severe turbulence, icing, 
and hail storms. liijL 

34. History, 856th Borah Sq, , Sep. 44-April 45. '.Ehe planes landed at 
Iiucers, Scotland. The British supply droppers canceled 121 sorties 
scheduled for that night, 

35. 60th Troop Carrier Gp. , "Story of Resupply, " 

36. "A tfequis Chief Visits the Carpetbaggers," in History, 859th Boiab 
Sq. , Sep. 43-Sep. 44. 

37. w&. 
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38. twelfth Air lorce, "Troop Carrier Operations, 1944," p. 35. 

39. "Kaxksman Visits the Carpetbaggers," in History, 859th Bomb Sq,. , 
Sep. 43-Sep. 44. 

40. twelfth Air Porce, "Troop Carrier Operations, 1944," p. 11; 
Citation, 60th Troop Carrier Gp. , Tab 3, p. 3; 60th Troop Carrier 
Gp, , "Story of Besupply, " 

41. Citation, 60th ( j?roop Carrier Gp. , Tab 2, p. 2. 

42. liisL • p. 8, 

43. Twelfth Air Force, "Troop Carrier Operations, 1944,*' p. 16. 

44. 60th Troop Carrier Gp. , "Story of Resupply. 11 

45. Ho,. MAAS 1 , Special Operations During December 1944, Monthly Report 
Ho, 9, in Jii story, MUs', 

46. Twelfth Air Force, "Troop Carrier Operations, 1944," p. 16. 

47. History, 858th Bomb Sq. , Book II, Vol. II. 

48. "A Ifaqttis Chief Visits the Carpetbaggers," in History, 859th Bomb 
Sq. , Sep. 43-Sep. 44. 

49. Special Operations (Air) MTO, p. 87. 

50. Citation, 60th Troop Carrier Gp. , Tab 2, p. 3. 

51. At Ervar, Berane, and Medeno -Polje, Berane was abandoned temporarily 
Decause of a Genaan advance. "A Plan for the Use of Air Power to 
Take Advantage of the Situation in Yugoslavia in the Early Summer 

of 1944," 33 April 44, in History. MAAF, XXXV. 

52. "aaployment of Air Forces in Tactical Support of Partisan Opera- 
tions," 18 July 44, ibid . ■ Special Operations (Air J MTO, p. 12, 
In thelatter source, page 88, the figure is given as 38. Perhaps 
two in Albania were included. 

53. Special Operations (Air J MTQ, p. 17. 

54. 'i&rployment of Air Forces in Tactical Support of Partisan Opera- 
tions," in History, MAAP, XXXV. 

55. Special Operations (Air) kTO, p. 12. 

56. Ibid. , pp. 17-18. 

57. IMi,, p. 31. 
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58. P. 32. 

59. IMA. , pp. 33-24. 

60. 60th. Iroop Carrier Gp. , "Story of Ee supply. " 
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Chapter XT 



1. CM-IH-2S59 (4-3-44) , Castles to Arnold, 4 Harch 44, #W-12274. 

2. 36th and 406th Bomb Sqs. , Consolidated Torn 34 for the Period 2-8 
Jan. 44. 

3. 3d Air Dir. , Keport on Supply I&ssions. 

4. C3&-IH-2659 (4-3-44) , Castles to Arnold, 4 March 44, #V-12274. 

5. 36th and 406th Bomb Sqe. , Consolidated Form 34 for the Period 16-32 
Jan. 44. This is the last Joim 34 which the present writer has been 
aDle to locate for any of the 0AKPS2SAGG-ER squadrons. 

6. "Operations Based on United Kingdom," App. A in ltr. , Donovan to 
Arnold, 3 March 44, in European Resistance Groups folder, AC/ AS, Plans. 

7. CAHPSESAGKJjfia History, III. 

8. 3d Air Biv, , Beport on Supply Missions. 

9. In February 1944, 93 per cent of the total HAP/AAF sorties were to 
France, 3 per cent to Belgium, 3 per cent to Horway, and 1 per cent 
to Denmark. CM-I1T-3659 (4-3-44), Castles to Arnold, 4 ilarch 44, 
^¥-12374. 

10. C1I-0TJT-34345 (17-4-44) , JCS to i&senhower, 17 April 44, #War- 24345. 

11. CK-I1J-112Q (5-2-44) , J&senhower to JCS, 1 May 44, fl»S-51066. 

12. Cn-IET-4808 (7-5-44), Eisenhower to ifershall, 6 May 44, #S-51396. 
3Jhe increases were for 56,000 carDines instead of 14,000; 16,000 
rocket launchers instead of 3,600; and 32,400 chutes instead of 
21,600. 

13. The totals probably were somewhat greater, since an equally reliable 
source gives 437 effective sorties* 100 "Joes," 5,103 containers, 
1,594 leaflet packages, and 3,122 supply packages. (See App. 9, 
this study.) Just what unit flew these 40 additional sortios is not 
clear. 

14. History, Eighth Air Force, July 44, p. 27. She stickler for statis- 
tical accuracy is stumped at this point. Ihis source refers to more 
than 400 aircraft dispatched and to 600-odd tons of supplies 
dropped; hut the CABPE0E8AGHJ3R History says 543 planes were dis- 
patched, and the Eighth Air Force Statistical Summary (see App. 9, 
this study/ has 592 sorties. 
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15. CSABP3S3AGG3H History, HI: see App. 7, this study. 

16. History, Eighth Air tforce, ¥07. 44, 39. 

17. IMA. , September 1944, gives the nunber as 385. (Of. App. 9, this 
study. ) In addition, to these supply- drooping missions with B-34's, 
the CAEP3IBAGGERS flew a few 0-47 landing sorties. The first of 
these missions took place on 8 July 1944 and the last on 18 August. 
3>uring this period the grog's four 0-47' s flew 35 sorties to 13 
fields in liberated territory, delivered 63 tons of arms and ammu- 
nition, and took in 76 "Joes" and evacuated 313. "An Account of 
0-47 Missions, « in History, 859th Bomb Sq. , Sep. 43-Sep, 44. 

18. History, 856th 3oiab Sq. , Sep. 44-April 45. 

19. IMA. 

20. IMA. 

21. History, 358th Bomo Sq. , March 45; History, 856th Bomb Sq. , Sep. 44- 
April 45. 

22. Rfora 15 March to 30 April 1945, the 858th Bomb Squadron completed 
at least 31 of 43 sorties to Denaark and 11 of 30 to Norway. On 
the night of 33/34 March, 13 sorties were attempted, but the records 
fail to give the mission's outcome. 

23. History, 858th Bonb Sq. , April 45. This squadron lost three air- 
craft over Korway and Denmark in April, 

24. Ltr. , Brig. Gen. Alfred A. Keseler, Jr., to Arnold, "Completion of 
Norwegian Project," 17 Aug, 45, in Norway folder, AC/AS, Plans; 
0&.0US-24644 (21-1-45), Arnold to Deane, 21 Jan. 45, #War-24644. 

25. Special Operations (Air) HfDO, p. 41, Missions prior to September 
1943 were primarily sidelights to the Corsican campaign and con- 
sisted for the most part in dropping agents of ISLE and ISSU-6, 
l)0th agencies of SOB. 

26. IMA. 

27. See Ohap. II, this study. 

38. Special Operations (Air) p. 41, 

29. War Diary, 122d 3oiab Sq. , Hay 44. 

30. Special Operations (Air) MI0, pp. 43-43. 

31. IMA., p. 42. 
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33. History, 885th Bomb Sq. , Dec. 44, p. 6; First Citation, 885th 
iicffiib Sq,, , pp. 1-3. 

33. First Citation, 885th Boob Sq. , App. A. 

34. Special Operations (Air) p. 45. 

35. liiji., p. 43. 

36. First Citation, 885th Bomb 5q. , p. 1. 

37. 3d Air Div. , Beport on Supply Missions. 

38. CK-IIT-11033 (14-b-44) , SEAS' to WD, 13 June 44, #3-53795. The 
departments of Doubs, Jura, Hautes Pyrenees, and Indre were in 
control of the Maquis; fitting was serious in Vosges, Savoie, Isere, 
Brittany, Cantal, Haute Loirs, and Boisere, 

39. 3d Air Div. , Eeport on Supply Missions, A more detailed analysis 
was given as follows: 



Itolfi. Stomgtfc aafl. Supply Eegiilrentsatg fjclualaal 
Cant or a a£ Aotiyifrv, Sma. 1944 



Area 


Ho. 


No. un- 


Initial 


issue 


Monthly 


supply 




anaed 


armed 


to supply un- 


requirements 








armed 












Sorties 


SPons 


Sorties 


Tons 


Brittany 


1,000 


7,000 


70 


88 


80 


100 


Chateauroux- 














Indre 


1,000 


3,000 


30 


38 


40 


50 


Perigueux- 














Mraoges 


3,500 


3,000 


30 


35 


45 


57 


Gantal 


3,500 


7,000 


70 


83 


105 


133 


Annecy- 














Chambery 
Chalon-sur- 


1,000 


2,000 


30 


35 


30 


38 














Sa'one 


3,000 


3,000 


30 


35 


40 • 


50 


St, Die 


3,000 


4,000 


40 


50 


70 


83 


Tercors 


2, POO. 


.,4.300 


_4jL 




-22. 


-B5L 


I0IALS 


16,000 


31,800 


318 


399 


478 


. 600 



40. IM&. 

41. {Caere wore "O" containers which held Bren guns, .303-oaliber rifles, 
Sten guns, and Bazookas and rockets; the »H" containers carried 

St en guns, pistols, grenades, high explosives, ammunition, and 
field dressings. liisL 
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42. IMd. 

43. IMi. 

44. IMd . 

45. Hq[. Ei^vth Air Force, Preliminary Report on GAP Reaction to OADIIiAO 
Operation, 14 July 44. 

46. History, Ei^ith Air Force, July 44, p. 60. 

47. Memo, "Bomber Attacks in CADIIJuAC Plan, 14 July 44, Mission So. 473. 
43. 3d Air Div, , fl Report on Supply Missions." 

49. History, iilighth Air Force, July 44, pp. 27-33. 

50. 3a Air Div. , "Report on Supply Missions." By the first of August the 
enemy had recaptured nearly all of the Vercors plateau. CM-i:U-1471 
(3-3-44), SHASP to WD, 3 Aug. 44, ifFWD-12537. 

51. CJ4-IIF-11872 (2-8-44), SHAEE 1 to WD, 3 Aug. 44, #FtfD-12537. 

53. 3d-Air Eiv. , "Report on Supply' Missions. " Hxis drop raised the total 
for the four operations to 8,948 containers dropped by 758 aircraft. 
An estimated 349 containers were lost in the drops. 

-53. IbU, 

54. "Notes for Lecture on Mediterranean Operations, May 1943-lTor ember 
1944," in History, MAAF, XXX7, 

55. 01.I-0Uf-.5923 (14-3-44), Arnold to Salcer, 14 Feb. 44, #9742. 

56. CH-IU-11847 (13-8-44) , Baker to Arnold, 13 Aug. 44, #1-26962. 

57. CM-I1T-12325 (14-8-44), Spaatz to Arnold, 13 Aug. 44, #U-66382. 

58. Ha- l&AF, Special Operations During August 1944, Monthly Report 

Ho. 5, in History, HAAF, XXXV. Statistics on supplies delivered "by 
the RAF from the United Kingdom are not available. 

59* Hq.. MAftj?, Special Operations During September 1944, Monthly Report 
Ho, 6, iiii. 

60. History, Eighth Air Force, Sep. 44, p. 28. 

51. CH-IH-17857 (19-9-44), Deane to Marshall, 19 Sep. 44, !fMX-31018. 
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62. 011-1^-31086 (23-9-44), Deane to Arnold, 23 Sep. 44, &1X-31070. 

63. CM-I1T-20686 (32-9-44), Spaatz to Arnold, 32 Sep, 44, #UX-S3378. 

64. CK-QTL--35285 (23-9-44), Arnold to Spaatss, 23 Sep. 44, #tfarx-35385. 

65. 0M-OIED-39143 (30-9-44), Marshall to Eisenhower , 30 Sep. 44, #¥arx- 
39143. 

66. Hq. MAAF, Special Operations During October 1944, Monthly Report 
Ho, 7, in History, MAAF, 3DQCV, The 4 sorties delivered 5.06 long 
tons (net). 

67. Hq. MAAS\ Special Operations During November 1944, Monthly Report 

H&. a, 

68. Hq. HAA3\ Special Operations During December 1944, Monthly Report 
No. 9, iiM. 

69. "Marskman Visits the Carpet Daggers, " in History, 859th Bomb Sq. , 
Sep. 43- Sep. 44. Exasrples of reprisal s were numerous; wounded Maquis 
captured Dy the Germans invariaoiy were Treaten to death; and the 
Maqtds retailiated by killing three German prisoners — whan they had 
them— for every Maquis killed or tortured "by the Germans. 

70. History, 857th Bomb Sq, , June 44. 

71. History, 856th Bomb Sq. , Sep. 44-April 45. Eight of the crew were 
killed la this loss. 

72. History, 858th Bomb Sq. , Book II , Vol. I. 

73. History, 857th Bomb Sq. , July 44. 

74. IjiXX. 

75. Ibid. , June 44. 

76. See unidentified clipping in History, 859th Bomb Sq. , Sep. 43- 
Sep. 44. 

77. "A Maquis Chief Visitsthe Carpetbaggers, " UiX&. 

78. 3d Air Eiv. , Eeport on Supply Missions. 

79. Ibid. 

80. "Visitor From Denoark," 2 Aug. 44, in History, 859th Bomb Sq. , 
Sep, 43-Sep. 44. 
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81. History of Special Operations, jSEOUSA, Pt, II, Chap. V, p. 1593, in 
Historical Dlv. , WDSS. 

82. Lliii., p. 1592. 

83. liid*. p. 1594. 

4 
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Chapter V 

1. DAT? M^it,prrftnPAT> Burlaw. Ho. 7, pp. 77-78. 

2. OlI-Iff-9804 (11-10-44), Wilson to British C»s/S, 9 Oct. 44, #FX-36455. 

3. fflA? MadUfftrrajiean Review. Ho. 7, p. 80. The Italian surrender added 

strength to the Partisan ranks and enabled Tito's men, to gain 
temporary control over large areas of Yugoslavia. 

4. Special Operations (Air J MBO, p. 34. 

5. OSS Bari, Report on Situation in Yugoslavia, 9 Dec. 45, in A-2 Lib. 

6. CH-IE-16383 (35-1-44), Wilson to Agwar, 34 Jan. 44, VW-984/43478 , 

7. s&Z Mgdjterranean Review, Ho. 7, p. so. 

8. The Twelfth Air Force in the Southern Italian Campaign, pp. 36-37; 
£AZ Mofllterraneaa EbyIsw, Ho. 7, pp. 83-86. 

9. In the period ll/l9 to 33/23 January 1944, for example, the RAJ Hall- 
faxes eoinpleted nine drops to Yugoslavia, five to Greece, and two to 
Albania. Incoming cables ITos. 13363 (30-1-44), AAF HATOUSA to ¥D, 

30 Jan. 44, #AP-354; 13776 ( 31-1-44) , AAS 1 KAMOUSA. to WD, 21 Jan. 44, 
*W-357; 15515 (34-1-44), AMP HATQUSA to iffl, 23 Jan. 44, wAF-365. 

10. Ltr. , Donovan to Arnold, 3 March 44, App. A, "Operations from Points 
in Mediterranean Theater," in European Resistance Groups folder, AG/AS, 
Plans. There were three 0-47 landings in Yugoslavia and four in 
Greece during the period. 

11. Special Operations MTQ, Sec. Till. 

13. CM-IU-13516 (19-2-44), British O's/S to Wilson, 18 Feb. 44, Oosmed 39, 

13. CK-IH-14372 (20-2-44), Wilson to British C's/S, 19 Feb. 44, Medcos 53. 

14. History, 62d Troop Carrier Op. , March 44, p. 2. 

15. War Diary, 51st Troop Carrier Sq. , March 44; War Diary, 7th Troop 
Carrier Sq„, Karch 44; History, SLst Troop Carrier Sq. , $eb. 44, p. 3; 
Special Operations Sorties for Jebruary 1944, in EL story, MAAP, XII. 

16. War Diary, 7th Troop Carrier Sq.. , March 44; War Diary, 51st Troop 
Carrier Sq. , March 44* 

17. War Diaries, SLst Troop Carrier Sq.. , "$&a. and March 44; War Diary, 
7th Troop Carrier Sq.. , March 44. 
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18. la Twelfth Air Ibrce, "Troop Carrier Operations, 1944," p. 10, it 
is stated that 190 sorties were flown and 83^ ware successful. A 
sortie was counted as orte-iialf successful when it dropoed on one- 
half of its target. 

19. twelfth Air Force, "Troop Carrier Operations, 1944," p. 10. 

20. War Mary, 7th Troop Carrier Sq.. , March 44. 

31. twelfth Air Force, "Jroop Carrier Operations, 1944," p. 10. 
22. War Diary, 7 th Troop Carrier Sq.. » March 44. 

33. Ilinutes of Conference, 19 April 44, in Allied Aid to Partisans in 
Yugoslavia, AC/AS, Plans. 

34. Memo, Haj. a?. If. Wilder to Col. P. G. Allen, "A Plan for the Use 
of Air Power to lake Advantage of the Situation in Yugoslavia, « 
33 April 44, in European Resistance Groups folder. 

25. C&-I1T-620 (5-1-44), Wilson to British C's/S. 28 April 44, Hedcos 102; 
Gl'I-ni-1944 (6-3-44), British Cb/S to Wilson, 2 May 44, Cosaed 100. 

86. Memo, Wilder to Allen, "Allied Air Operations into Yugoslavia and 
Albania," 16 May 44, in European Resistance Groups folder, 

27. Citation, 60th Troop Carrier Gp.„ Tab 2. 

28. History, 10th Troop Carrier Sq., , Activation to 31 May 44. 

29. History, 11th Troop Carrier Sq.. , June 44. 

30. 011-111-9750 • (13-5*44), AIEii to TO, 13 May 44, ^P-44950. 

31. CM-OUT-40496 (23-6-^44), Bissel to Peabody, 23 May 44, #War-40496; 
CI.I-IIT-2371 (5-4-44), AIEQ, to WD, 3 May 44, #G-59; MS. m&2i£X£aaaaSk 
PeTiey, Ho. 8 (July-Sap. 44), p. 104. 

32. EfiZ I^atftiTMi^a EszLsk, Ho. 8, p. 107. 

33. JICiMU, Eeport Uo. 8108-44, 9 Aug. 44, BAT Operations for July 1944, 
in A-3 Lib. 

34. -RAT MftaitftrranftAn Review . Ko, 8, pp. 107, 110-il; Special Operations 
(Air) I-IIO, p. 19. 

35. *Hq. MAP, Soecial Ooerations During August 1944, Monthly Eeport Ho. 5, 
in History. MAAF, XXXV. 
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36. Coiqparative figures were, in long tons:- Yugoslavia, 571.42; Albania, 
118.73; Greece, 48.44; Bulgaria, 15.74; Hungary, 1.39. IMiL. 

37. IMd. 

38. 60th. Troop Garrier Gp„, "Beport on Combat Operations for August 1944," 
in History, 51st Iroop Carrier tfing, Aug. 44. 

39. Citation, 60th Troop Carrier , Tata 2, p. 6; War Diary, 28th. 
Sroop Carrier Sq. , Aug, 44, p. 1. 

40. BflJ? Weekly Summary Uo. 9, week ending 10 Sep, 44, in A-3 Lib. 

41. GM-IlT-436y (6-9-44), Wilson to British C's/S, 2 Sep. 44, Medcos 181. 

42. Efi£ I'fedjtararaaean Kevlgv, No. 8, p. 117. 

43. BAT Weekly Summaries Nos. 9-11, Sep. 44, in A-2 Idb, 

44. BAX Hftditeyranflfm EeTlav, Ea. &, p.. HQ*. 

45. Hq. Special Operations During October 1944, Monthly Eeport ITo. 7, 
in History, KAAF, XXXV. 

46. Iwelfth Air Porce, "Troop Carrier Operations, 1944," p. 31. 

47. Hq. MSAT, Conaaendation, 3 Oct. 44, inol, in History, 60tn Iroop 
Carrier Sp, , Oct. 44. 

48. History, 16th. Iroop Carrier Sq, , April 45, p. 1. 

49. CM-I1J-24865 ( 26-10-44 ) t ¥ilson to. British CU/S, 24 Oct. 44, Medcos 
205; Eq. $tAA3?, Special Operations During October 1944, Monthly 
Eepoxt So. 7, in History, MAAF, XXXV. 

50. my MflMtsTTRnwm ae-trlmo. Ko. 8, p. 119; No. 9 (Oct.-Uec. 44), pp. 63-64. 

51. Ho. 9, pp. 72-77. 
53, UiM.1 P. 49. 

53. IMA..H78. 

54. SCwelfth Air Porce, "Iroop Carrier Operations, 1944," p. 35; War 
Diaries, 7th Jroop Carrier Sq. T Oct. and Kov, 44. 

55. War Diary, 7th Troop Carrier Sq. , Eov. 44. 

56. History, 7th 2roop Carrier Sq. , Jan. 45, incl. Uo. 2. 
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57. ¥ar Diary, 7th Troop Carrier Sq. , Nov. 44; tfar Diary, 51st Troop 
Garrier Sq,. , Kbv. 44. 

58. WJU. This was lauding ground. 

59. I^d. T Dec. 44; History, 51st Troop Carrier tfing, Dec. 44, p. 3. 

60. Hq, MAAE 1 , Special (derations During October 1944, Monthly Keport 
ifo. 7, in History, MAAP, XXX7. The squadron also dropped 53.96 net 
long toas to Italy and 62.30 net long tons to Greece. 

61. History, 885th Bomb Sq,. , Eov. 44. 

62. Ibid.,, Dec. 44; Hq. MAJlP, Special Operations During December 1944, 
Monthly Report Ko. 9, in History, MAAJ\ XXXV. 

63. History, 885th Sorab Sq,. , Dec. 44, pp. 1-2. The most impressive 
record was" made on 4-5 Sfov, 44 when the 205 Bonb Group (BKE) and 
other -units flew 447 sorties to drop 537 net long tons to Yugoslavia, 
Summary of Special Operations, Dec. 43-Dec. 44, in History, MAAP, Xli. 

64. History, fifteenth Special Gp. (Prov. ), Jan. 45, pp. 3-3. 

65. -RAT? Ifo^tAT-^^ ^xriftw. Ho. 10 (Jan. -March 45), pp. 78-83. 

66. IhM., pp. 83-86. 

67. Hq. Operations Instruction Ho. 95, 4 Jan. 45, f'Brrployiaent of 
Supply Dropping Units of HABV in History, MAAF , XKCVIII. 

68. tfar Diary, 51st Troop Oarrier Sq. , Jan. 45; History, 51st Troop 
Oarrier "Wing, Jan. 45, p. 5. 

69. One can fight with statistics here, as usual, and still not be certain. 
The War Diary, 51st tProop Carrier Squadron, February 1944, page 49, 
lists 175 sorties, of which 140 were successful; the History, 51st 
Troop Carrier Squadron, February 1944, agrees with these figures; 

trot the History, 51st Troop Oarrier Wing, February 1945, admits 133 
successful sorties of 168 flown, and Headquarters, MAAF, Monthly 
Heport Ho. 11, February 1945, states that 174 sorties were attempted, 
138£ succeeded — then lists 149 successes! The only item on which all 
sources agree is that there were'13 night nickeling sorties that 
dropped 48,000 lbs. of propaganda, 

70. War Diary, 51st Troop Oarrier Sq. , Feb. 45, p. 491. 

71. There were three drops at Glina northeast of Bihac, two at Vocin, 
and one at Kalinovik between Sarajevo and Ho star. 

73. War Diary, 51st Troop Oarrier Sq, , March 45. 
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73. Hq. MAAF, Special Operations During Janttary-llarch 1945, Monthly 
Reports Kos. 10-12, in History, MftAF, 22X7. Statistics keep on 
quarreling: She Kistory, 2641st Special Group (Prov), Karen 1945, 
states that the 859th Bomb Squadron confpleted 129 of 143 sorties 
to Yugoslavia to deliver aoout 266 long tons (net); the Month! y 
leport ITo. 13 hae 143 conroleted, with about 279 long tone (net) 
delivered. 




74. History, Fifteenth Special Gp. (Prov), Jan. 45, p. 34; History, 
3641st Special Gp. ^Prov) , March 45. 



75. History, 16th Troop Carrier Sq. , April 45. 

76. ML VsmsXXjSUSSA ^Uw, Ho. 10, pp. 90-96. 

77. Iii4, , pp. 89, 97. 

78. History, 16th Troop Carrier Sq, , May 45. 

79. Special Operations (Mr) MEO, pp. 14-16 , 36-37. 

80. IMd. , pp. 13, 34. 

81. Twelfth Mr Force, "Troop Carrier "Operations, 1944," p. 31; History, 
62d Troop Carrier Op., IIov. 44; Histories, 885 fch Bomb Sq, , Uov. .-Dec. 

82. Twelfth Mr Force, "Troop Carrier Operations, 1944, " p. 37. 

83. Special Operations (Mr) hTO, p. 11. 

84. Citation, 60th Troop Carrier Op. , Tab 2, p. 3. 
85.. War Diary, 11th Troop Carrier Sq. , May 44. 

86. twelfth Air Force, "Troop Carrier Operations, 1944," Annex D. 

87. Citation, 60th Troop Carrier Gp. , Tab 2, p. 5. 

88. JICAK3 Eeport lfo. 8108-44, 3AF Operations for July 1944, in A-3 Lib. 




89, Citation, 60th froop Carrier Gp. , Tab 2, p. 6. 



90. JIGAKE Eeport lfo. 8160-44, 15 Aug. 44, in A-3 Lib. 

91. Conference at the fibifBchanze, S1 ^x&f 44, in Himmler's files from 
Hallein, Ho. 1, 8 Uov. 45, p. 12, 

92. Special Operations (Mr J MEO , p. 30. 
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93. Special Operations Sorties for February 1944, In History, MAAJ.XII. 

544. Statistics are extremely poor for these operations. The C-47's 

averaged ahout 1.6 short tons (gross) per sortie, so an estimate of 
ahout 55 tons delivered is not too far off. Ihe 68th Eeoonnaissance 
Grovrp had 7 B-25's at Manduria flying to Italy, Yugoslavia, Albania, 
and Greece. In Karch it flew at least 3 sorties to Greece and 7 to 
north. Italy," hy 16 Ap^il it bad completed 10 sorties to Greece, 16 
to Yugoslavia, and 6 to north Italy. Special Operations Daily 
-tlecord, in History, HAA3?, XII. 

95. War Diary, 51st Sroop Carrier Sq. , March 44. 

96. War Diary, 7th Eroop Carrier Sq. , March 44, 

97. War Diary, 51et Troop Carrier Sq. , March 44, 

98. Special Operations WO, Sec. X, p. 2» 

99. In April there were 84 successful sorties to Greece hy all units, 
which, delivered 80 long tons (gross). (Hq. KAAS\ Special Operations 
During April 1944, Monthly Eeport Ho, 1, in History, MAA3P, XII.) A. 
search of war diaries and other sources reveals only five successful 
C-47 sorties to Greece in April. History, 10th Sroop Carrier Sq. , 
Activation to 10 Kay 1944. 

100. Hq. MAAF, Special Operations During May 1944, Ifonthly Beport Ho. 2, 
in History, HAAS 1 , XII. figures for the squadrons were: 



Squadron 



10 
11 

12 
28 

EOSALS 



Sorties 
Successful Failed 



17 
35 
13 
-IS. 

- 83 



4 
2 
1 



Net los. 
(Leaflets included) 

54,724 
106,161 
40,335 
S O, 127 

351,347 



101. 



Compiled from squadron Mission Reports, May 44. 
Statistics for June 1944 were: 



Squadron 



Sorties 



Het ll5s. 





Successful 


Failed 


(Leaflets included) 


10 


13 





43,673 


11 


20 


3 


58,504 


12 


15 


2 


45,749 


28 


JlZ 




, 37,375 


TOTALS 


60 


7 


184,301 
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102. 

103. 
104. 



105. 
106. 
107. 
108. 
109. 
110. 
111. 
112. 



Compiled from sqiMtdron Mission Reports, June 44. 

Statistics are incomplete. The 10th. and 11th Troop Carrier Squadrons 
together completed 10 of 29 sorties to Greece and delivered 29,002 
ITis. (net) of siacplies. Combat Mission Beports, 10th and 11th 
Troop Carrier Sq,s. , July 44. 

Bq. liAAF, Special Operations During October 1944, Monthly Beport 
Bo. 7, in History, HAAS 1 , X3D£V. 

Deliveries to Greece, Angus t-ITovenDer 1944, were as follows; 



Month Uet long tons 
delivered to 
Greece "by all 
units 



STet long tons Ions delivered # of 51 T.C. 
delivered to to all targets Wing tonnage 



August 
September 
October 
November 

TOTALS 



50.01 
134.83 
397.64 

29. 55. 

602.02 



Greece hy 51 
T.C. Wing 

48.44 

84.36 
105.21 
.31.68 

259.69 



by 51 T.C. 

mng 

755.7 
601.0 
185.28 
261.36 

1,803.34 



delivered to 
Greece 

6.4 
14,0 
57.0 
8..? 

14.3 



113. 



Compiled from Hq. MA&F, Monthly Reports llos. 5-8, in El story, MAAF, 
300C7. 

CM-IU-16353 (18-9-44), AESQ, to tfD, 16 Sep. 44, Medcos 190. 
£A£ Mediterranean Review, Eo. 8, p. 113. 
History, 28th Troop Carrier Sq. , Sep. 44. 

CM-IH-9179 (10-10-44), Wilson to British G's/S, 7 Oct. 44, #FX-35652. 
Special Operations MIO, Sec. X, p. 3. 

44 

CM-IK-9179 (10-10-44), Wilson to British O's/S, 7 Oct^ #KX-35652. 
War Diary, 7th Troop Carrier S<j. , Oct. 44. 

History, 51st Troop Carrier Wing, Oct. 44; Twelfth Air Force, "Troop 

Carrier Oporations, 1944, » pp. 65-68; War Diary, 7th Troop Carrier 

Sq. , Oct. 44; History, 60th Troop Carrier Gt>. , Oct. 44; History, 

51st Troop Carrier Sq. , Oct. 44; TJie. ££axa ax& Stripes (Italy) ,16 Oct. 44» 

p. 5; History, and War Diary, 62d Troop Carrier Up., Oct. 44; SAf 

Uqdjtexranepa ,, Eayigfr, -o. 9 , pp. 55-56. 

Seventeen successful sorties to Greece are listed in War Di&ries, 
7th and 51st Troop Carrier Squadrons, iTovemoer 1944, 
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114. War Diary, 51st Troop Carrier Sq. , Eov. 44. 

115. U£jcU » Dec. 44. 

116. Special Operations (Air) MEO, p. 73. - 

117. , p. 73. 

118. m&> , p. 70. 

i 

119. Lii&, , p. 68. 

120. IMA. . pp. 79, 81; Hi3tory, 3641st Special Op. (Prov), April 45. 

121. IMd. In addition to supply ana infiltration missions, , special 
duty aircraft dropped 42 tons of propaganda leaflets over Austria, 

Czecho Slovakia, Rumania, and Hungary. See App. 15?, this study. 

132. Special Operations (Air) MSEC, p. 63. 

133. 

124. 

125. War Diaries, 7th and 51st Eroop Carrier Sqs. , March 44j History, 
10th froop Carrier Sq. , Activation to 1 May 44; Mission Reports, 
11th Iroop Carrier Sq, , llay 44; War Diaries, 12th Iroop Carrier Sq. , 
May-June 44; Histories, 10th, 11th, 28th EEroop Carrier Sqs. , June 44. 
The total wei^it of supplies dropped "by these squadrons from April 
through June 44 was 61,808 lbs. 

126, "Ihe Guerilla Situation in South France and Italy," in History, 
IlflAI 1 , XII. 

137. History, 885th Bomb Sq. , Sep. 44. 

138. In Hq. M&Alf , Special Operations During September 1944, Monthly 
leport No. 6 (History, MAA3T, XXXV) , it is stated that the 885th 
Bomb Squadron dropped 115.33 long tons (net) in north Italy. 
However, the History, 885th Bomb Squadron, September 1944, states 
that only 152,863 lbs. were dropped — a net tonnage of 69.9, 

139. History, 836th Bomb Sq. , Oct. 44. 

130. rbifl . The B-34's dropped 128,320 lbs, of supplies, 10,900 lbs. 

of leaflets, and 3 agents. Of the 52 failures, 38 were caused by 
weather, 10 by lack of reception, 1 by mechanical failure, and 1 
by enemy action. 
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131. Opmparative figures, taken from MiAS 1 Monthly leporte ITos. 5-13 



158.51 
199.85 
73.37 
365.65 
440.50 
261.95 
718.45 
689.11 
§3.9,45 

3,626.85 

132. "Special Account of Squadron Activities Over northern Italy, 33 
ITovember 1944-3 January 1945," in History, 4th Troop Carrier Sq. , 
Jan. 45. 

133. Histories, 88£th Bomb Sq. , ITov. and Dec. 44. 

134. History, 51st Troop Carrier tfing, Uov. 44, p. 3; Histories, 4th, 
7th, and 8th Troop Carrier Sqs. , Nov. and Dec. 44. The, 51st Troop 
Carrier Squadron was still at Erindisi. 

135. She History, 62d Troop Carrier Group, January 1945, claims only 365 
tons delivered, but squadron figures raise the total considerably. 
The 4th Troop Carrier Squadron completed 106 sorties, dropped 
383,741 lbs. (net), and lost 1 0-47 near la Spezia. (History, 4th 
Troop Carrier Sq. , Jan. 45.) The 8th Troop Carrier Squadron operated 
from 28 November 1944 to 3 January 1945, flew 120 successful sorties, 
dropped 335,370 lbs. (net) and 8 "Joes" without loss. (Hq. 8th 
Troop Carrier Sq, to CO 63d Troop Carrier Op. , "Narrative Eeport 

of Parachute Ee-Supply Operations to Uorth Italy for Period 28 
November 1944 to 3 January 1945.") The 7th Troop Carrier Squadron 
from 10 December 1944 to 9 January 1945 sent out 137 sorties, of 
which 56 failed. War Diaries, 7th Troop Carrier Sq. , Dec. 44 and 
Jan. 45. 




136. War Diary, 7th Troop Carrier Sq. , Dec. 44. 



137, History, 62d Troop Carrier Grp. , Jan, 45; History, 51st Troop Carrier 
Wing, Jan. 45* War Diary, 7th Troop Carrier Sq. , Jan. 45; History, 
4th Troop Carrier Sq, , Jan. 45, 

138, Hq. MA£B\ "Special Air Eoom Eeport on Parti pan Activity in lorth. 
Italy," 18 Jan. 45, in History, MAAF, X3DCVIII. 



(in net long tons) are: 

Month Yugoslavia 



August 1944 


873. 88 


September 


858.32 


October 


471.96 


ITovember 


1,309.13 


December 


613.55 


January 1945 


707.84 


February 


1,452.03 


March 


1,187.13 


April 


974.4? 


TOTALS 


8,448.31 
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139. HistorleB, 51st Troop Carrier Wing, Jaa.-I'hy 45. The breakdown 
"by months is; „ 







ifet ItB., 


January 1945 


118 


413,103 


February 


184 


653,303 


March. 


334 


1,009,503 


April 


398 


1,365,197 


May 


— E2L 


176,988. 


TOTALS 


1,043 


3,518,088 



140. [Figures fron the 2641st Special Groic) (Prov) are not available for 
February 1945. For the other months, the breakdown is: 



January March April 





859 th 


j 885th 


859th | 885th 


859 thj 


885th_ 


Sorties attempted 


42 


75 


9 163 


159 


199 


Sorties completed 


18 


26 


2 106 


111 


132 


Ket lbs. 


85,438 


103,953 


6,163 463,068 


482,297 


570,481 



Corrpiled froffl Histories, [fifteenth Special Gp. (Prov) and 3641st 
Special Gp, (Prov), Jan. , March, and April 45. 



141, War Diary, 16th Troop Carrier So.. , Jan. 45. Fifteen of 30 sorties 
by the 18th Troop Carrier Squcoron failed because of incorrect 
signals or lack of reception. War Diary, 18th Troop Carrier Sc.. , 
Jan. 45. 



142. Other causes of failures werei wrong signals or no reception, 71; 
no escort, 10; enemy action, Ij navigational error, 1* mechanical 
failure, 1; miscellaneous, 8. History, 51st Troop Carrier ¥ing, 
Teh. 45, p. 3. 



143. History, 16th Troop Carrier Sq.. , Feb. 45. 

144. Histories, 2641st Special Gp. (Prov), Karch, April 45. The Groin? 
lost two 3-24's at BEjjS?, a D2 southwest of Livigno on the Swiss 

border, one by crashing into the mountains, and one to five Italian 
Fascist fighter planes. 

145. Special Operations (Air) HEO, p. 65. 
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Chapter "VI 

1. History of Special Operations, 2E0TJSA, Pt. I, Chap. II, pp. 345-47. 

2. GARPB2BAG5JSR History, III. See App. 9, this study. 

3. Special Operations K3J0, Sec. XVI, App. A. 

4. History of Special Operations, ETQUSA, Pt. I, Chap. II, p. 362. The 

personnel seem to have varied somewhat, This source states, on page 
343, that the OSS assigied 64 U. S. officers and noncommissioned 
officers to the Jedbur$i teaas, hardly enou^i to supply an American 
officer to each of 100 teams. CAKPEE3AGGER History, I , states that 
there were two officers and one enlisted man per teas. 

5. History of Special Operations, ESOTSA, Pt, II, Chap. II, pp. 858-866. 
In addition to radio operators of the Jedburgh teams, there wero 51 
other radio operators functioning in France on D-day. Uaii. , Pt. I, 
Chap. II, p. 365. 

6. History, 856th Bono Sq,. , Sep. 44-April 45. 

7. Directive, Adv. Rq.. Force 133 to Hq. TAP, 7 -Jan. 44; Directive, Ho.. 
MAS?AF to A/0 Forster, SAS, Hq.. Force 133, et al. , 12 Jan. 44; Adv. 
Hq.. Force 133 to Hq.. TAT, 16 Jan. 44, In MftWHOLiS-KftiflaOLJ! folder, 
AC/AS, Plans. 

8. Gli-OUI-9774 (17-1-44; , CCS to Wilson, 25 Jan. 44, flfOZ-391. 

9. teletype, Adv. Hq. Force 133 to Hq. TAP, 30 Jan. 44; Adv. Hq. Force 
133 to KaTAF, 31 Jan. 44; MATAF to Fwd. DAF, Hq. Force 133, Si ai. , 
31 Jan. 44. 

10. Hinutes of Daily Staff Meeting, 1 Feb. 44, in History, I-1AAF, 11. 
The proposed landing ground was only about 240 miles from Sari , veil 
within the 0-47' s range. 

11. Oil, Hq. Force 133 to WAAF, TAP, DAP, s£. aL. . 3 Feb. 44, i^/475, in 
History, I-iAAF. 

13. CM, 249 ».'ing (EM?) to 267 Sq, (,HAF) , 4 Feb. 44, iM4. 

13. Gl>U KWP to Itia'AF, 5 Feb. 44, $U3fl4, jJaX&, 

14. OM, '«Fatini&» (Air Division) Barl to M&EAT (R) , KAAF CP, 6 Feb. 44, 
1*371, 

15. 0!I, 1'A.IAF to DAF, 7 Teb. 44, *AC/6; Twining to 1-AAF, 8 Feb. 44, #.476, 
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16. CM, 1-&IAF to Fwd. DAP, 249 Ving, £l al. , 15 Feb. 44, jft0.54, ihjJL. 

17. CM, Hq. IJMF to HMAI 1 , a& aL. , 15 Pel). 44, yA-433, ifeii. 

18. Manhole Operational Order Ho. 2, Hq. MAEiF to Hq. DAP, fit aJU . 
17 Feb. 44. 

19. twelfth Air Force, "Iroop Carrier Operations, 1944," p. 8; History, 
62d Troop Carrier Gp. , Pel). 44. 

20. CIt, Adv. Force 133 to Adv. UAAP e£ aL. , 17 Feb. 44, ffG.191, in 
iiistory, 1AAJ 1 . 

21. Hlptory, 63d liJroop Carrier Gp. , Pel). 44; *rfar Diar;- , 7th Iroop 
Carrier Oq. , FeD. 44. A-36's dive-bombed Sibenik to provide diver- 
sionary cover. 

22. Special Operations UIE) 1-2B0, pp. 64, 87. 

23. UlisL, p. 42. 

24. Hq. l-'AAF, "Special Operations During April 1944," Monthly Heport 
Ho. 1, in History, MAAP, XII. 

35. Hq. MAAF, Special Operations During May 1944, Monthly Eeport Bo. 2, 

26. 60th Troop Carrier Gp. , "Story of 3esi£>ply. " 

27. CM, Adv. Porce 133 to MAlAP e£ al. , 2 Feb. 44, #2/586, in History, KAAF, 

28. CJE, 242 Group to K&3SAF (P.), 5 Feb. 44, #A,0.665, iMA, 

29. CII, Hq. KAAF to Eq. MA.1AF e£ aL. , 7 Feb. 44, T fAS.S, ibid . 

30. CIMK-21565 (20-3-44), Wilson to British. C«s/S, 39 March 44, 
Hedcos 77, in Stgper&tiper file. 

31. Memo, Wilder to Allen, 23 April 44. 

32. Citation, 60th Iroop Carrier Gp. , Sab 3, p. 3. 

33. Hq. MAAF, Special Operations During April 1944, Monthly Beport No. 1, 
in History, KAAE, XII. 

34. Hq. 1-iiAP, "Special Operations During Kay 1944," Monthly Eeport Ho. 2, 
ftp , ft 4 - 
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35. Ei. MAAE, Special Operations , Monthly Reports Hos. 1-2, 5-13, iJaSA. , 
XII, XXXV; Twelfth Air Force, ! >Troop Carrier Operations, 1944," p. 33. 
See App. 151, thie study. 

36. Twelfth Air Force, "(Droop Carrier Operations, 1944," p. 33. 

37. Eg.. HAJtff, Special Operations Daring August and September-, 1944, 
Monthly Reports Tos. 5 and 6, in History, KAAF, XXXV. 

38. Full statistics for July are not available, "but the 13th Troop 
Carrier Squadron alone flew 59 landing missions that delivered 
343,086 lbs. of supplies and evacuated 653 persons, including 132 
children and 6 women. The others were mostly wounded Partisans. 

(Hi story, 13th Troop Carrier Set.,, July 44.) There were 74 successful 
pick-ups from Greece, which took: out 600 T>ersons. Special Operations 
(Air) MO, p. 30; Special Operations 1^0/ Sec. XVI, App. A. 

39. The figures as reported in Eg. liAAP, Special Operations, llonthly 
imports Hos. 8-13 (History, MiftF, XXXVJ , are: 

November 1244 494 

December 374 

January 1945 378 

February 888 

March 1 ,061 

April 1,339 

40. History, 28t& Troop Carrier Sq.. , Sep. 44. 

41. Citation, 60th Troop Carrier Gp, , Tab 2, p. 4. 
43. 

43. History, 60th Troop Carrier Gp. , July 44. 

44. Citation, 60th Troop Carrier Gp. , Tab 3, p. 6. In April 1942, a 
0-47 in Burna took off with 74 passengers—and landed with 75. AAS* 
Historical Studies Ho. 13, Sh& Tenth Mx. F orce lH?-r p. 36 and n. 71, 
p. 142. 

45. Special Operations HBO, Sec. VIII, p. 3; 1RAIF Mediterranean Efiviaw. 
Ho. 7, p. 86, 

46. CI1-IIT-5743 (£-5-44), SOHTO to ASKi, 6 May 44, ^35, Daily Sitrep 
Ho. 23; CM-I1KL0670 (14-5-44J, SOMTO to 13 Kay 44, #95, Daily 
Sitrep To. 39; CM-IU-33085 (30-5-44), I/ilson to British C's/S, 

39 May 44, Medcos 115, 
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47. ltr. , Col, George Krairfaer to Seker, "German Airborne Attack on 
Drvar, 35 and 26 May 1944," 3 June 44, in History, HUE, HI. 

48. An SOU source revealed that "before the attack the Yugoslav military 
attache in the United States had cabled the location of fito's head- 
quarters to liihailovich's representative in Cairo, and after the 
attack sent news of Tito's location at Sator. C1UIH-10034 (13-6-44) , 
British O's/S to Mideast, IS June 44, ^CDS ME 4. 

49. CM-IE-22S98 (29-5-44), S0H20 to XSHSi, 27 May 44, f&/l39, Daily 
Sitrep lib. 42. 

50. JJtsLA. ; Itr. , Kraigher to Baker, S June 44, in History, 1<UJ&, XII; 
CM-IH-17599 (29-5-44; , AMSSO to SO Military Mission, 28 May 44, 
f2803, in Special Operations HEO, Sec. WII , Annex G; ASH* 
CM-I1T-17951 (29-5-44), Wilson to Air Ministry, 29 May 44, in 
Special Operations HS30, See. VI il. Annex H. 

51* Soecial Operations (Air) MTO, p. 19; CK-I1T-23085 (30-5-44;, Wilson 
to British C's/S, 29 March 44, Medcos 115; Citation, 60th Proop 
Carrier Gp. , Tab 2, p. 4. 

52. Ltr. , -ilaker to Arnold, 1 June 44, in Eistory, MAAF, XI; EfiZ 
Mediterranean Keview. Ho. ?, pp. 56-86. 

53. Msg., It. Col. Street to MAAF, 30 Ifey 44, in ltr., Eaker to Arnold, 
1 June 44, in History. IIAAB\ II. 

54. Ml Mediterranean Beyjew 7, p. 86. 

55. Special Operations (Air) 1JG0, p. 25; QM-IL-3678 (5-6-44), Force 266 
to AMI, 4 June 44. 

56. Special Operations (Air) HBO, P . 36; RAT? MBflit-flwrnaMi Bmrlaw. Eb. 10, 
pp. 135-126. 

57. Special Operations (Air) 1*3)0, p. 36. This account has the evacua- 
tions occurring on 23-24 Augast, "but other and more reliable sources 
agree that it was on 22-23 August, 

58. History, 60th Troop Carrier Gp. , Aug, 44, p. 2. 

59. History, 28th Troop Carrier So.., Aug. 44. 

60. Qid,; Special Operations (Air J MEO, p. 26. The heroine of tnis 
action was Alice, an 22ogiish-speaking Partisan whose untiring efforts 
resulted in maximum efficiency in handling a most confused situation. 
T?A.T Mediterranean Review, Eo. 10, p, 126. 
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61. Special Operations (Mr) KffiO, p. 27. 

62. War Biary, 51st Troop Carrier Sq. , March 45; History, 61st Troop 
Carrier Sq,. , March 45. 

63. BjE Ifediterranean Essl£i£, So. 10, p. 126. 

64. The number of Fifteenth Air Force escapees by months was; January 1944, 
1; February, 11? March, 33; April, 86; llay, 176. (History, MftAF, III, 
p. 319. ) Another source states that 325 American and two PAS' airmen 
were evacuated from Yugoslavia in I'iay 1944. Eq. VAAF, Special Opera- 
tions rearing I fey 1944, Monthly Eeport Ho. 3, in History, 1'IAAF, HI. 

65. History, IIAA3 1 , III, p. 330. 

66. It. Col. Linn H. Paris, Senior American Officer, Anglo-American 
Military ISeslon, to KAAF director of Operations. 35 llarch 44, incl*No. 
A in Korstad to GG Fifteenth Air Force, 15 April 44, in History, 
1IAAF, VIII. She liaison plfjaes, two 15-V's and two PAF Austere, 

were assigned on 15 Anril 1944. Hq,. KAAF, Operations Instruction 
Eo. 24, 15 April 44, iMd. 

67. I,tr. , Eaker to Arnold, 3 Sep. 44, iiii. , XXVI; Itr. , Krai^ier to 
Baker, 30 July 44, AMiL. , XXXV, An example of evacuation from 
liihailovich'e headquarters was the mission of six C-47's on the night 
of 29/30 ilay 1944. The planes dropped supplies at various DZ's 

on the way, then landed at a short strip in western Bosnia, delivered 
two Yugoslav Quislings caught in Italy, and evacuated 61 men, mostly 
American flyers. On the nest night, another 0-47 took out Brigadier 
Armstrong and six others. Citation, 60th Troop Carrier Gp. , Sab 2, 
P. 5. 

68. History, liAAi", III, S19-24, 

69. At 44°03' E, 30°11' j3. 

70. History, 11AAT? , Hi, r>. 325. 

71. Citation, 60th Troop Carrier Gp. , Tab 2, p. 7; History, 10th Troop 
Carrier Sq.. , Aug. 44; History, 51st Troop Carrier Uing, Aug. 44, 
ihe last source states that 371 American flyers were evacuated. 
Another source, the History, 60th Troop Carrier Croup, August 1944, 
gives the figure as 336 Allied flyers evacuated on 10 August 1944. 

72. His tor;-, 60th Troop Carrier &o. , Sep. 44. 

73. History, 51st Troop Carrier Sq., , Jan. 45. 

74. &?aUerran.ean, Ssztea. Ho. 10, pp. 95, 113. 
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75. CM-IK-647 (1-10-44), Saker to Arnold, 1 Oct. 44, #M-32698. 

Fifteenth and [twelfth Air Force recoveries, land, and "by air, 
were as follows: 





ISfrh, Air„ ftqrce 


lffift 4ix Eorcs. 


gotal 


Albania 


16 





16 


Bulgaria 


305 





305 


Czechoslovakia 


64 





64 




60 


15 


75 


Greece 


76 





76 


Bor thorn Italy 


341 


495 


736 


Rumania 


1,309 





1,309 


Huesiau-occupied Austria 


6 





6 


Rassian-oectroied Germany 


35 





25 


Bassian-occupied Hungary 


651 


Q 


651 


Sussian-occupied Poland 


215 





215 


Spain 


18 


3 


21 


Switzerland 


332 


14 


346 


Surkey 


50 


10 


60 


Yugoslavia 


2.3&Q 


JlZ. 




32QEALS 


5,718 


549 


6,267 



History, 1-1AAF, III, 340a. Figures for tiie twelfth. Air Force are from 
IToTemoer 1943 to April 1945? figures for the Fifteenth Air Force are 
from lTovember 1943 to April 1945. Ehe twelfth Air Force had 5,425 
missing in action, of which 10 per cent were rescued; the Fifteenth 
hai. 22,753 missing in action, of which 35 per cent were rescued. At 
the war's end, 22 per cent of all missing AAF personnel had "been 
rescued. 

76. History, iiAAF, III, p, 326, n. 7. Evacuation of Allied flyers from 
Sweden and Switzerland, while an interesting phase of air operations, 
lies beyond tlie scope of tnls study since they were not strictly 
special operations. She Air transport Command carried out evacuation 
from Sweden; and the iighth Air loree, using 3-1 7's and B-34's, the 
latter belonging to the 492d Boat Group, evacuated the Swiss Internees 
from Annecy. 
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Chapter VII 

1, P\© SHA^P, "Leaflet Operations, Jest era. European Eheater," pp. 3-3. 
/Hereafter cited as Leaflet Operations^ 

3. PWD SMHE 1 , "The Leaflet Propaganda Front," 15 Uov. 44, in History, 

1st 303311 Div. , Kov. 44. /Hereafter cited as Leaflet Propaganda "^rontj 

3. Leaflet Operations, pp. 6-9. 

4. A eaaple copy is in History, B50th Bomb Sq. , May 44. Olhe sixth 
nnmoer, covering Iiarch-16 April 1944, contained 33 pages. 

5. A sanrole copy is in History, 1st Air Division, January 1945. 

6. See copies in ibid. , Oct. 44. 

7. leaflet Operations, p. 9. 

8. Leaflet Propaganda Pronfc, 15 Hot. 44. 

9. Citation, 60 tin froop Carrier Gp. , Sab 2, p. 3. 

10. History, Fifteenth Air Force, II, p. 31, 

11. Leaflet Operations, p. 21. 

is. liiaL. 

13. > PP. 31-23. 

14. "Let's Set Course," p. 4, in History, 406th Bomb Sq. , May 45 (page 
proof of a pamphlet, intended for orientation, which, apparently was 
was not publisiiedj. 

15. Aber "became a isajor on 13 January 1944 and was a lieutenant colonel 
at the time of Ms deata on 4 March 1945. U'ar Diary, 433d Bomb Set. . 
Jan. 44.) Shis remarkable officer, a native of Eacine, Tift so, , was 

a graduate in engineering from Purdue University, 1941. H<j. HCOUSA, 
Helease To, 96S0, 36 Oct. 44. 

16. History, jiighth Air Force, June 44, pp. 36-37. 

17. Msr Diary, 433d Bomb Sq. , June 44. 

IS. 'Statistical Sunmari of Eighth Air Force Operations, European Theater, 
17 August 1942-8 I-ixy 1945, p. 10. 
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19. "let's Set Course," p, 4, in History, 406th Bomb Si, , May 45. 

20. War Diary, 406th Bomb Sq. , Jan. 45, ffiae order for tnis change was 
effective on, 1 January 1945, 

21. Operational Performance Eecord, in History, 406th Bomb Sq,. , I-fay 45. 

22. Itr. , Hq. 1st Some Eiv. , "Dropping of Leaflets," 29 April 44, in 
History, 1st Bomb Div„ , April 44. 

33. Ltr. , Hq. 1st .Bomb Div. , "Dropping of Leaflets," S3 Kay 44, iMd,. » 
Hay 44. 

24. Itr., Hq. TJSS2AF to OG j&ghth Air Force, 21 June 44. 

25. Directive, Hq. Eighth Air Force to OS's 1st, 2d, anfl 3d Bomb Divs. , 
5 July 44. 

26. History, 856th Bomb Sq. , Oct.-l!ov. 44. 

27. GHCi K3, Directive So. 487 , 26 ITov. 43, in Special Operations HK), 
Annex 3. 

28. Twelfth Air Force, "Iroop Carrier Operations, 1944," p. 18. 

29. History, 885th Bomb Sq. , Sep. 44. 

30. War Diaries, 7th and 51st Troop Carrier Sqs. , llov. 44. 

31. "Let's Set Course," p. 5, in History, 406th Bomb Sq. , Iky 45; 
Eeport of the 422d Bomb Sq. (H) on ifight Operations, p. 13, iiisL. 

33. Leaflet Operations, p. 23. 

33. Hew lork Hjsr^M-ErjJaana. 27 Oct. 44. 

34. Eeport of tho '423d Bomb Sq. (H) on Mght Operations, p. 12, in 
History, 406th jioiab Sq, , May 45. 

35. Hq. iftghth Air Force, "Leaflet Bomb, " 13 April 44, buckslip in 
History, SLgiith Air Force; Uar Diary, 422d iiomb Sq, , Jan. 44. 

36. Leaflet Operations, p. 24; "Let's Set Course," p. 15, in History, 
406th Somb Sq. , Kay 45. 

37. Leaflet Operations, p. 23. 

38. Hq. jightn Air Force, "Leaflet 3omo Procedure," 19 April 44, 
supporting docs, in History, iiighth. Air lb roe, 3for illustrations of 
the leaflet "bomb, see History, 856th 3omb Sq. , Oct.-Ebv. 44. 
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39. Leaflet Operations, pp, 34-25. P-47's carried 9 2-3 bombs, 3 under 
each wing and 3 in the belly-tank position. 3-36' s could carry 6 
T-l "bombs holding 480,000 leaflets, or 30 5-3 bombs holding 300,000 
leaflets. 

40. Hq. jSghth Air Force, "Leaflet 3oiab Procedure," 19 April 44. 

41. Leaflet Operations, p. 1. 

43. Mar JHaries, 1st Bomb Div. , Oct. -Dec. 43. ' 

43. She following table shows frequency of nickeling sorties by the 
433d Bomb Squadron to various cities of western iSorope, January- 
March 1944: 



• 



CH.tv pen A. flmmtrv 




Feb. 


Mqrcfa 




Paris, France 


4 


4 


7 


15 


Amiens " 


4 


5 


5 


14 


Bouen " 


4 


5 


5 


14 


Reims " 


4 


4 


5 


13 


Lille » 


5 


4 


3 


12 


Caen » 


4 


4 


3 


11 


Eeoiies 11 


3 


5 


3 


11 


Orleans 11 


4 


4 


3 


10 


Antverp, Belgium 


1 


5 


3 


9 


Oaabrai , France 


4 


3 


3 


9 


Chartres 11 


3 


3 


3 


9 


Le Ilans " 


4 


3 


3 


9 


Lorient " 


3 


3 


3 


9 


Santos " 


4 


3 


2 


9 


Sours " 


4 


3 


2 


9 


3russels, Selgium 


1 


3 


3 


7 


Brest, France 


3 


3 


1 


6 


Chateauroux, France 


2 


1 


1 


4 


Ghent , Belgium 





3 


1 


4 


Konceau sur Sambre, Belgium 





3 


1 


4 


Eaismes, Eran.ce 


2 


3 


' 


4 


Amsterdam , Netherlands 








3 


5 


Charleroi , Belgium 








3 


3 


Grenoble, France 







1 


2 


The Hague, Hetherlands 








3 


2 


Leeuwarden 11 








3 


2 


Toulouse, France 





1 


1 


3 


3remen, Germany 


1 








1 


Evreux, France 


1 








1 


Liege, Belgium 





1 





1 


Limoges, France 








1 


1 


Lyon, France 








1 


1 


Botterdara, Netherlands 








1 


1 


Utrecht » 








1 


1 


Vichy, France 








1 


1 
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Compiled from War Diaries, 442d 3omb Sq. 

44. The unreliability of stati sties \ is well illustrated by two sources: 
"3?he total number of leaflets dropped "by the Eighth Air Force during 
February was somewhat in excess of 32,000,000" (History, Eighth 

Air Force, Feb. 44, p. 7), "but the 422d Bomb Squadron alone dropped 
52,640,000. 

45. Jar Diary, 422d 3omb Sq. , April 44; Ei^ath Air Ja'orce, Narrative of 
Operations, April 1944. 

46. War Diary, 432d 3oinb Sq. , Slay 44. 

47. Eighth Mr Force, narrative of Operations, llay 44. 

48. Var Diary, 422d 3orab Sq. , llay 44. neither the History, Eighth Air 
Force, nor the Statistical Suianary reproduced in Appendix Ho. 31 
includes the 6/7 llay attack. 

49. '.far Diary, 432d Bonh Sq. , June 44; Hq. 2E0USA, Eelease No. 9680, 
36 Oct, 44, Ihe targets were Disieux, Falaise, Argentan, Pont 
ii'Sveque, le Ilans, Vire, Oarentan, Eennes, St. ko, Cherbourg, Iiaval, 
Tilles 3oiafie, Bayeux, 2?hury, Earcourt, Concle aur llocreau, and 
PontanDault, 

50. 'far Diary, 432d Bonb Sq. , June 44. The number of targets was sur- 
passed on 17/18 June when 10 B-17's nickeled 41 French localities. 

51. Statistical Sustmary of Eighth Air Force Operations, ftiropean 
Eheater, 17 August 1943-G I lay 1945. 

52. History, I&shth Air Force, July 44, pp. 35-26. 

58. 5?he History, Signth Air Force, July 1944 is mistaken in stating that 
"leaflet-dropping operations of the 2i£hth. Air Force reached an 
all-time high during July*" 

54. Leaflet Propaganda Front, 15 ITov. 44. 

55. Another plane was lopt by the 406th Bomb Squadron in October. (See 
App. 20, this study.) The History, Eighth Air Force, October 1944, 
page 53, states that two pianos were destroyed by night fighters. 

56. History, Eighth Air Force, So v. 44, pp. 39-40. 

57. Hie 406th Bosib Squadron dropped about 109,000,000 tactical leaflets 
and about 38,000,000 strategic leaflets; the MF dropped about 
23,000,000 strategic leaflets. Leaflet Propaganda Front, 31 Dec. 44. 
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58. IMsL. , 25 Jan. 45. In jDeceriber, British.- Das ed plenes dropped 
387,336,000 leaflets; Irench-based planes and artillery units added 
froi,i 10,000,000 to 20,000,000; the 406th Bomb Squadron dropped 
137,000,000 (but compare App. 20, this study); the Sighth Air Force 
bombers dropped 112,000,000; and the KAF dropped 38,000,000. 

59. History, iJi^tii Air Force, Dec. 44, pp, 16-17. 

60. ~:&t Eisry, 406th Bomb Sq. , Jan. 45; History, 406th Bomb Sq. , Feb. 45. 

61. History, 406th Bomb Sq. , Harch 45. Ee was followed in command by 
IJaj. Eobert H. Gaddy on 7 March 1945. 

62. Of 510,000,000 leaflets delivered in I larch, the KAF dropped 
51,0u0,000; the 406th Bomb Squadron, 183,000,000; and the regular 
bombers 276,000,000. Distribution was as follows: 

German troops 330,456,000 

German civilians 247,640,000 

Dutch 35,380,000 

frenchmen in Germany 15.200,000 

Norwegians 1,130,000 

Danes , , , gQ4,flflQ. 

510,000,000 

Leaflet Propa,-anda Front, 30 April 45. 

63. "Let's Set Course," p, 5, in History, 406th Bomb Sq, , May 45. 

64. B&Z Hedlterraneafl Review, Bo. 6, p. 101. 

65. One source sivss the figure as 67.9 gross tons. (Special Operations 
(Air) H20, p. 44.) Another source raisss it to 98 tons. Special 
Operations, K3K), Sec. XVI, App. A. 

66. Incoming cables, Slisenhower to 'ID, 5732 (9-7-43), 7 Aug. 43, 
-/if-4413/8749; 12975 (lu-7-43), 18 July 43, K- 51 S?/ 19 61; 33614 
(30-8-43), 39 Aug. 43, ,#-8634: 1637 (3-8-43), 3 Aug. 43, #=¥-6406. 

67. History, fifteenth Air Torce, II, p. 31. 

68. E&E. Heqterr.-mepJt Bsaiaa, Ko. 10, p. 64. 

69. Citation, 60th 2roop Carrier Gp. , Eab 3, p. 3. 

70. llonthly tonnages were: 

13 Feb.-l April 9.06 August 57.1 

April 68.7 September 45.0 

Kay 56.9 October 16.5 

June 67.4 Sovoriber 33.0 

(Contd) 
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70,(Contd) 

July 66.8 December 14.0 

IG1AL 414.46 



Ewelfth Air Force, Troop Carrier Operations, 1944, pp. 10, 33, 37. 
See also App. 13, this study. 



71. History, 51st Troop Carrier Sg.. , Sell. 44, 
73. "uar friary, 7th Troop Carriixr Sq.. , Feo. 44. 
73. mi, , April 44. 



74. A total of 18,131 lbs. were dropped, of which 13,496 were delivered 
on three sorties from 22-35 February. Ewelfth Mr Force, Sroop 
Carrier Operations, 1944, p. 10; War Diaries, 7tii and 51st Eroop 
Carrier Squaarons, February-! larch 44, 

75. Sfwelfth Air ?orce t "<Eroop Carrier Operations, 1944,' 1 p. 37, 

76. War Diaries, ?th and 51st Troop Carrier Sqs, , STot. 44. A total of 
33 tons was dropped by the two squadrons daring the month. Only 
one sortie went to Greece. 



77. War Diary, 51st fro op Carrier Sq,. , Bee. 44. 



A more or less random sanpling of troop carrier nickeling operations 
gives a fair indication of this Dhase of special operations. On 
sorties that dropped 3,500 to 4,000 lbs. of leaflets, no supplies 
were dropped. !£he following examples are token from squadron 'lav 
Diaries: 



V&k gqaatooa, &u al ,Qr47'g, Country Mste&s. 

8/9 April 

12/13 

14/15 
lfc/16 
16/17 

18/19 
19/20 



35/36 





oil ills. J-iissJ-on 


Nickeled. 


I?ro»pe4 (lbs. ) 


10 


3 


Albania 


470 


10 


3 


Greece, Yugo. 


aoo 


10 


1 


Albania 


700 


10 


6 


Yugoslavia 


1,330 


10 


1 


Italy 


300 


10 


6 


Yugoslavia 


1,560 


10 


10 


Yugoslavia 


740 


10 


3 


Greece 


535 


10 


3 


Yugoslavia 


1,325 


10 


1 


Albania 


300 


10 


3 


Albania 


1,350 


10 


3 


Yu^oslavip 


330 • 


10 


1 


Betlgaria 


4,500 


10 


1 


Yugoslavia 


300 


10 


3 


Yugoslavia 


650 


10 


1 


Greece 


330 
(Contd) 
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78. 



1944 




ITo. of G-47's 










on. the ^jissioii 


Hi steeled. 


DroT)T)GcL (lbff. } 




TO 


i 

±. 




1 50 


30 Ar>T> l~\ "lav 


If) 


4 




800 


B/6 


TO 


5 




600 


14/l B 

~ -/ JL*J 


JE.VJ 


J. 


fir* AA|ia 






10 


5 




600 


30 tlav/l Jims 


10 

•Aw 


3 


Ita3 v 


1,800 


1/12 November 


51 


1 


Yugo. > AlDania 


4,500 


6/7 


51 


1 


Ynso. • Albania 


4,500 


7 


7 


1 


Greece 


4,500 


12/13 


7 


1 


Alhania 


4.500 


16/17 


51 


1 


Yugoslavia 


4,000 


18/19 


51 


1 


Yugo. , Aloanla 


4,000 


19/30 


7 


1 


Yueo . . Albania 


4,500 


30/ SL 


7 


* 1 


Yugoslavia 


4,000 


22/23 


7 


1 


Yugo@lc.vla 


4,000 


33/24 


51 


1 


Yugo. , Albania 


4,000 


4 Decesahor 


51 


1 


Yugoslavia 


4,000 


17 


51 


1 


ii 


4,000 


18/19 


51 


1 


ii 


4,000 


19 


51 


1 


it 


4,000 


21 


51 


1 


it 


4,000 


26/37 


51 


1 


ii 


4,000 


37/23 


51 


1 


ii 


4,000 



History, 51st Eroop Carrier Wing, Jan. 45; ;/ar Diary, 51st £roop 
Carrier Sq.. , Jan, 45. 



79. War Diaries, blst Troop Carrier So., Fe'o.-i'arch 45. In April the 

51st iErooT) Carrier 'vine dropped four ton<s of leaflets to all targets. 
History, 51-st Troop Carrier Vine, Ar>rtl 45. 

SO. In October, the 835th Bomb Scua&ron flew 33 successful sorties t the 
SaUca&s and dropped 10,900 lbs. of leaflets, an average of 3S0 lbs. 
per sortie. History, 885th Saab Sa. , Oct, 44. 

81. History, 3641st Special Gp. (Prov) , Jan.-llarch 45. Ihe breaMown 
for the two months was: 

Balkans _ Italy 

Ilonth No. of lbs. Average Ko. of " Lbs. Average 

eorties per sortie j sorties per sortie 

January "76 15,400 203 44 "13,200 - ""230 

Harch 133 35,800 194 108 15,800 172 
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MESH-21, Uotes, QUaao. VII 304 

83. Long tons of leaflets dropped by special duty aircraft in the 
lle&iterranean theater, August 1944-April 1945 were as follows: 

Country Ana. Sep. Oct. Hot,. , Ess,.. t&uu. ££k«. &£2k To1?al 

Albania 8.21 5,23 3.26 5.09 31.78 
Geraiany- 

Austria .13 .13 3.18 6.35 2.40 11.09 
Bulgaria 3.01 ' 2.01 
Crete .13 .49 .63 
Caecho Slo- 
vakia .37 .13 3.63 3.68 4.38 9.99 
France 25.60 6.60 33,30 
Greece 5.53 11.10 9.40 4.03 19.20 9.31 58.56 
Hungary 1.69 l.Ol 3.70 
Italy 14.41 10.17 4.6S 12.46 9.37 4.95 23.00 7.32 7.33 98.69 
Poland .06 .06 
Yugoslavia 43.90 3,6, ,96, ft.fflj 49. Qg 2&4£ 13.36 6B..3.9 44. 33 2&.EL 331-73 
UOSLtfiS 9S.66 71,74 24.77 71.49 65.35 33.53 96.00 60.48 38.53 559.43 a 

a. 559,43 lon£ tons eouals 615.37 <=hort tons. 

Compiled from Ho, U&Alf, Special Onerations, Monthly Reports llos. 5-13, 
in History, KiAE, XXXV. 

83. Hew York Herald-Tribune . 27 Oct. 44. 

84. ¥>*D Leaflet Section, "Latest r.er>orts on Leaflet Reactions," 
No. 11-E, undated supporting doc, in History, 1st 3omb Div. , Oct. 44. 

85. IMA., T.o. 13, 11 ITov. 44. 

86. Ibid. . Ho. 12, U ifov. 44; Ho. 13, 8 Kbv. 44; and !Io. 16, 14 Dec. 44. 
o7. Ibic^. . Ho. 10, 30 Sep. 44, 

38, , Ho. 11-S, undated. 

89. Leaflet Operations, tj. 8. 

90. Ltr. , Brig. Sen. Robert A. McOlure to OS x&^ith Air Porce, 2 3fey 45. 

91. 6Dfch 3?roop Carrier G-p. , "Story of Resupply. " 
93. War Diary, 11th Troon Carrier Sq. , April 44. 
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Ilaterials for this study were difficult to obtain because operations 
discussed were highly secret in nature and adequate records, if tiiay 
exist, did not cone to light. An "unsuccessful atteurot, extending over 
several weeks, was made to obtain materials fron the Office of Strategic 
Services. Perhaps it should be noted that OSS records have been somewhat 
dispersed during the reorganization of that office. 

Unit histories, war diaries* and special reports nave been drawn 
upon henvily. On the hifher levels, the two histories of special opera- 
tions in the Mediterranean theater and the history of the OAK? j22£A *&.£R 
project fron the United Kingdom were especially useful. Histories of the 
Jighth, tTvelfth, and Fifteenth Air forces and the Mediterranean Allied 
Air forces, while touching but briefly on special operations, were also 
valuable. Aaong the hundreds of supporting documents that were filed 
with the MAA? history are many which relate to special operations. Where 
not otherwise placed, the sources are to be found in the Archives Section 
of the Air Historical Office. 

One finds considerable difficulty in reconciling statistics, espe- 
cially vthen sources often disagree suostantially. In such cases the 
writer has accepted the statistics which, in nis judgment, appear to be 
jsost reliable. Eor the Mediterranean theater, this unfortunate situation 
could have been remedied had all the Special Ooerations Ifonthly Reports 
been available. Shis series did not be^in until April 194**, two aionths 
after the AAF be*-an its special operations from Italian bases. 3?he 
iirefoterrfliaegn, EssX&L was helpful in providing background material on the 
Partisan situation in the Balkan a and Italy. 

Althou 1 '-jh the present study primarily treats of the AAF as a carri .;r 
i or other agencies, the larger story would be interesting, especially to 
answer the <juestioni s, what, specifically, did the Partisans accompli sn 
with supplies delivered by air? 11 So answer such a ouertion accurately, 
one au'-t h-vire not only a detailed account of Partisan movements, but also 
detailed raission reports for each suoply-dropplnc sortie. Except in a 
very few cases, such reports h.vre not been found. One would like to know, 
too, exactly where each drop sone and each landinr stri-o was located. A 
few hr.ve been pinpointed, but the writer sought in vain for target lists 
complete with peogra'Dhic'il coordinates. 
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0EGA1II3ATI01T OP SPiKJIAI, 0P3&LSIOIIS , Ifi^EJ&AL'jaW !EtLi!ftfflJR 

1943* 



AOi£P 
{Italy) 



ISSU-6 
(S. France) 



3677 Hq,, Co, 1 
033/30 ' 
(S. Prance) 



No. 1 Special 2677 Hq. Co. 
' Porce '(30 J) \ OSS/SO 



P^orce 133 
(EalSajis, Crete, 
; <Ss the Aegean) 



Advanee 
Force 133 
(iHmlementatioja from 
Italy of Foroe 133 
Operations) 



* Adapted from chart in Special Operations in the iie&Iterr&nean theater of 
Operations, Section III, Annex A. 



applanation of Alleviations: 

AOIj? Allied Central Ifediterraneaa forces 

SOii Special Operations Executive (British) 

OSS/ SO- — -Office of Strategic Services, Special Operations Branch (U.S.) 

I8SU-6 Inter-Service Signals Unit-6 (British) 

SE^, 1-03 General Headquarters, Middle Jast 

ASfclQ, Allied ?orce Headcparters 
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Appendix lTo. 3 



' APEIX, 1944* 



r- 



Ko, 1 Special! 
£orce J 



V 



T 



TV 165 [ 
(3, France) 



Trorcc 206 | j Maclean 
j(, Yugoslav! a | Illusion 
1 Albania) {Yugoslavia) 



2677 Ho. Co. 
0S5/S0 



ISSU-6 



|3677 Hq/Co. 




Force 133 \ 

(Greece • 

Rumania \ 

Bulgaria j 

I Crete | 
! Aegean) 



Operational Control 
Oo-ordi nation 



* Adapted frozi chart in Special Operations in the Mediterranean theater of 
Operations, Section III, Annex 3. 

Explanation of Abbreviations: 

JuHLKi— .—Allied 3bree Headquarters 

dOI .10™ Special Operations, Iiediterranean theater of Operations 

AAl Allied Armies in Italy 

SES" 163— Cask Force 163 

GSiSt — G-eneral Beadqijarters, I'-iddle .aiast 

OSS/ SO — Office of Strategic Services , Special Operations Branch £u. S.) 
ISSU-6— Inter-Serrice Signals Unit -6 (British) 
S033 Special Operations Executive 
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ORGAIJIZAEIOIT 03* SFiQIftI> 0P3BA5?IGl!S , I'LlDI'JJSaiu^T EaSffllil 

JT2C2 194-4* 



AAI 

Ufcaly) 



SOrtEO 



-r 



Iiand Forces 
Adriatic 



Balkan 
Air 
Force 



Is 163 



baolean GHCi HE 
IJ.F.sion I I_ 
(Yugoslavia) 



ITo. 1 Special 
Fores 



2677 Eegti j Force 399 
OSS/50 j jUugoslavis 

i j Albania 

j Hungary 3 



Force 133 
(jiulgaria 
jSumania 
Greece 1 
Crete 
Aegean) 




ISSU-fP 
SOS 



3S77 ±.eg- 
Q3S/S0 



Operational Control 



Co-ordination 



* Adapted fron chart in Special Operations in the *Iediterranean Cheater of 
Operations, Section III, Annftx 0. 



Isolanation of ADoreviations: * 

AETEQ, . — Allied Force Headquarters 

GE.il IISL- General Headquarters, Middle i&st 

CF 1G3 Easfc ?orce 163 

AAI -Allied Arraies in Italy 

&0C- Special Projects Operations Center 

ISS T J_6,S0I1 — Inter-Service Signals Unit-6, Special Operations SJrecutive 
OSS SO Office of Strategic Senrices, Special Operations 
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c/>! 

>i 
o 

m 

D 

<D 
O 

0) 
</> 
(/> 

<d" 

Q. 

i 

m 
O 

io 

<D 
Ol 
00 



AAS\ EAF, AID DOalL'IOlT aIKQPaP'j; .arttiCuSj 117 SOCIAL OfraSaSIGKS, ICEO* 
[Average Strength and Average Serviceability) 

1945 



1944& 



Unit and g ; ,-pe of A/C f April Ife y Am ; , Seu , Oct ITov 
148 Sq. UA3?) 



l4-9 a 14-9 13-6 10-S 14-10 14-11 30-13 19-14 19-S 19-11 18-13 



Ealifaxes 
1536 Polish Plight 

Kalif axes .Liberators 15-10 
Italian Air j'orce 

SI-SB'e, Oant 2-1007 's 47-24 36-31 40-13 13-S 13-S 12-6 13-6 



12-3 



7-6 



'51 et 10 '.ttng tAAF) 

e-47'e 

68th Ecn. Gtoud (AAP) 
3-35' a 

267 Sq. (EftP>i 

Dalrotas 
634 Sq. (iiAF) 

Ealifaxes, Stirlings 
132d/885th 3omb Sq. 

(AAF) £-17' s, 3-34 l s 
859th Bomb Sq. (AAJ 1 ) 

B-34's 
205 Group (RAJ 1 ) 4 

Wellingtons , Liberators 
44 Sq. (SAAF) 

BaJcotas 



SO-45 
7-4 
1-1 



6-5 10-7 10-3 14-10 13-10 16-10 

11-6 15-13 16-8 

53-43 31-30 35-30 35-30 35-30 35-39 75-70 75-70 70-65 70-65 



7-4 



10-8 



15-6 



10-S 10-6 10-S 10-5 10-5 35-35 
18-17 17-17 11-6 17-8 

9-4 14-10 15-13 15-13 14-13 15-13 14-13 15-10 16-14 16-8 

15-6 15-10 16-13 16-13 
134-107 135-35 135-85 120-85 130-05 

10-S 10-5 



16-8 

16-13 

10-9 



a. Conroiled fron Hq. HAAS 1 , Special Operations, lioathljr Eeports Hog. 1-3, 5-13, in History, IIAAP, 
XII", XXXV. 

o. Statistics for June and July 1944 relating to all units are not availa*e>le. 

c. Head as follows: 14-9 means 14 aircraft average strength, 9 aircraft average nuttber serviceable. 

d. !Ehe 367 Sq. figures for December 1944 include detachiaents of No. 216 Sq. \B£2) and of Nos. 44 
and 38 5qs. (SAAF}. 

e. No. 36 Wellington Sq. (HAT) flew a few norties in August and December 1944. 
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S2A2I0iT!5 01 EtIJIClftiL AAF BLISS i^U-AG^ li? SjP^IAL C !1 ?jEsA!CIQ:;S i HfficA 



Unit 



Brindisl 



(A 

o 

0) 

(0 

(/) 

<d" 
a. 

1 

m 
O 

ai 

00 




Stations 

Sotjignano Earquinia Miscellaneous 



60th 20 G-rouo 
10th TO Sq. 
11th TO Sq. 
13th TO Sq. 
38th TO Sq. 

63d TO &rora> 
4th [DO Sq. 
7th 20 Sq. 

8th CO Sq. 



51st 20 So. 



5 Apr-35 Oct 44 
17 Ifer-10 Oct 44 
38 Kar-8 Oct 44 
16 2Iar-8 Oct 44 



13 FeTD-39 liar 44 
33 Oct-4 Dec 44 



13 7eb-S Aor 44 
27 Oct 44-23 iiar 45 



29 Har-13 I lay 45 



64th TO group 
16th TO Sq. 
17th 20 Sq. 
18th TO Sa. 
35th 10 Sq. 

2641st Sp. Gd. 
885th Bono Sq. & 2 Oct 44-20 Har 45 
Q 59th Bonib Sq. 15 Dec 44-20 Kar 45 



9 Jan-13 Kay 45 

4 Dec 44-13 Kay 45 
9 Jan 45-13 Iky 45 



28 l.'sr-13 Kay 45 



10 Jan-29 Mar 45 
10 Jan-3 May 45 
9 Jan-23 May 45 
9 Jan-33 Hay 45 



30 Mar-SO Hay 45 
20 lfer-20 May 45 



SO Sep 44-3 Jan 45 
(Mali^nano) 

8 Dec 43-23 Feb 44 
(Gioia del Colle) 
SO Sep 44-8 Jan 45 
(Kalipnano) 



28 Sem-37 Oct 44 
(Togfia) 



a. Compiled from unit histories, station lists, and war diaries. 

h. The 132d Liaison Sq. was at Ifessicault , Tunisia from ahout 1 Mot. 43 to 4 Dec. 43. at Manduria 

from 5 Dec. 43 to 10 April 44. A detachment of 3 Ji-17's was at Blida from PeTa. 44 to April 44, 
c. Ehe i2Sd Borah Sq. moved from iJlida to Ifoison Blanche on 35 Aug. 44 and to Brindisi on 2 Oct. 
44 as the 835th Bomh Sq. 



"0 

Qi 
(Q 
CD 

D 

CD 
O 

&) 
« 

CD" 
Q. 



m 
O 

Ol 

00 
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GPjEACIOITAL CYCLIJ CI" !l G.ja^jiAC-G-u?j' MISSIONS 1 



following events at Harrington, for thirty-six hours provides a good 
picture of the Carpetbagger operational process. 

garget P , epeived and Plotted . This process begins at 1700 hours, pt 
which time the Conference Sooei at Air Operations Headquarters, OSS, in 
London, via the scrambler telephone gives S~2 the list of approved targets 
for the following ni^ht. Che targets are designated by names and numbers 
(e.g., » .fneelwrignt 11," "lixer 7") which refer to targets I:ept on file 
and deccriD<=d in detail on Air transport Torus tfQ. During the evening, 
£-3 plots these targets on a large operations! oaap covering a wall of the 
office of the Eenmty Groira Commander. She icap is in a scale of 1 to 
6Q0.0GQ, or about ten ailes to the inch. It shows topographical features, 
such as elevations, rivers and forests, Any areas where "Special "Opera- 
tions" flights are -orohibited ere clearly indicated on the sap. 

.2ieu a target is -clotted, it is indicated by a tab tinned to the map. 
ihe conpnrative priority of the 1 missions is shown by bits of colored parser 
attached to the pins. Sritish or "Snecial Operations, Executive 11 targets 
proposed for the ercie night are also plotted with distinctive tabs. 

Vitfht 1 a gargets Laid On . At about 0900 hours the following morning, 
the Station 'Jeath^r Officer adidseii the Copending Officer, or his Penuty, 
of weather conditions anticipated in the target arear*. and at that time 
it is decided where it will be -oracticable to send Carpetbag -er aircraft. 
Shen the Comsandin^; Officer, or his Uerraty, selects the list of targets 
for the night, considering the priority of reouests for materifl in the 
field, the reception record of the particular ground, the possibilities 
of enemy opposition, the, distribution of desired missions an<5 the availa- 
bility of aircraft and crews. She list of selected missions is then 
telephoned to the London Conference Soon ay the Intelligence Officer and 
if London has no -or^ctical changes to suggest, the li^t Is in effect for 
that night's o-oeratiosis. 

gargets Assigned to Squafirons . At about 1100 hour?., the Squadron 
Oonmanders are called in and meet before the saap with the tabs pinpoint- 
ing the targets for the night, Sogether, the squadron leaders select 
targets for their crews, balancing the difficult with the comparatively 
easy, the distant with the near, so that each squadron finally will have 
aDout the sarae work load. Any disagreement arising among the squadron 
coamanders is decided by the toss of a coin; or, the Commanding Officer 
iaay be called upon to maSce the decision. 

^nvigfttprfr fle p p l ye , gargets. At auout 1300 hours , the navigators of 
the crews receive their targets from their Squadron Navigator, who has 
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received hits list from: the Group Navigator, who has been advised, of the 
targets by S-2. 

In the meantime, £-2 officers have been withering briefing data, and 
prenarinf maps and suecial instructions. 

At 1500 hours, each crew navigator turns in a flight plan to his 
Squadron llavi gator , who brings all Ms squadron flight nlans to the Group 
navigator. She flight plans and courses are checked "by the Group and 
Squadron navigators, and if necessary, changes are made, A take-off time 
schedule is made ud "by the Grotto ITavigator, Ao is an assistant S-3. She 
take-off time schedule is posted and di stri outed to Squadron S-3 ! s. 

S-3 briefs Orews. Also at about 1500 hours, S-3 officers begin meet- 
ing with officer-saembers of each crew. Crew saaps are checked for location 
of the target (latitude, longitude and terrain features), Ehe S-3 
officers use large-scale mane, 1 to 500, 000 or 1 to 80,000, to insure 
accuracy, ifech. crew is briefed separately by an S-3 Officer and has the 
opportunity to study the S-3 map and to conpare it with their own map. 
iheir naps are called target maps and are on a scale of 1 to 350,000 or 
about five ailes to an inch. 

Final Briefing. At 1630 hours, a final "briefing session is held for 
all crew members, A weather officer displays the weather map and gives a 
cofcrolete explanation of conditions for each target area, stressing expec- 
tations en route and at the hone base on the return fligixt. '.feather 
predictions cover direction and velocity of winds, cloud conditions, 
icing conditions, the likelinood of rain, sleet or snow. Then, the 
Intelligence Officer gives any special information which iaay affect the 
crew. IText , the deputy Ooinnander gives general flying and dropping in- 
structions, and finally the G-roup 1 aviator gives instructions on the 
route to he followed while over iheland and the point and altitude for 
crossing: the JngUsh coast. He ends by giving; the Ken a "time tick," on 
which all crew watches are synchronised, 

During the afternoon, enlisted crew members are briefed as necessary. 
"Ihe crew navigator briefs then on the couree, the type of reception signal, 
the code recognition letters for the target, pad terrain features approach- 
ing and around the target. The radio operators are handed a radio "flimsy" 
just before take-off. '.Che "flimsy" details all signal information includ- 
ing the code letters, the ground challenge ?md renly letter, and the 
colors of the day for flare signals over ^jLand, the navigational radio 
beacons, direction-finder stations in inland, a liet of the airdrome 
signals for j3afJLan4, and other navigational Information , including the 
night's bobber code used in conEunication between bonbers and home 
stations. If necessary, the Group Coirmunications Officer "briefs radio 
operators on special information. 

She crew navigators nlot tneir targets; on the raar>s they will use on 
their mission, chec'c the presence of flak frosi S-3 flal: maps, select routes 
and chec'-: points en route to the target. The crew navigator does tizis 
under the direction of his Squadron ITavi gator, using the Intelligence 
Library as needed. 

Dispatchers, when the aircraft carries special r>ackages or personnel 
to "be dropped, are briefed by the Group Arraameat Officer, who is the Chief 
Dispatcher for the Group. 
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Pre p a rat ion fi p jr Eake-Off . During the day, as they have an opportunity, 
crews fcive their aircraft a T)re-fli K "nt inspection. A half -hour test flifht 
is made with each aircraft scheduled for a nission, in order to test all 
the equipDeat, 

Crews have a aenl apTjro:duately two and a half hours before take-off 
titie, and arrive at their crew rooms, located in Soua&ron Operations, about 
two hours before the take-off, Che navigator then receives un-to-tae- 
minute weather reports on a weather card, and turns in a revised flight 
aLan and estimated tine of arrival to the Squadron 5-3. !2he pilot receives 
and distributes to his crew kite furnished by S-S and containing rations 
of candy and chewing gun, flares, purses and emergency packets. She radio 
operator receives lag "flimsy" and the navigator his "G3S' 1 codes. It is 
now about forty-five raiautes before take-off tiae, end the crew is driven 
out to where its is parked. 

About tftree hours before the first scheduled take-off, Group Operations 
telephones the flight plans of all aircraft to the Movement Liaison 
Officer of the Aircraft lloveueat Oontrol Section of the Air i-'ei'enses of 
Great Britain Goanand. Enis includes the "HE", which is the squadron 
letter and the aircraft letter for recognition, the times of crossing the 
-ingLish and enesa^ coasts, and the proposed lending times r 

goading the Aircraft . As soon as it is roadj, , the target list goes 
to the 053 idaison Officer at Harrington, so that he can draw up a list 
of required containers and packages for which he arranges delivery to the 
airdrome. She containers are consigned to the Group Ordnance Officer, 
whose men deliver the containers, first snapping on the parachutes, to 
the aircraft where Arnaoent Section nen stand ready to load the containers 
into tne aircraft, 

The packages are delivered to the Armament Officer of the Group and 
are taken to tho aircraft for loading. 2he OSiS Liaison Officer and his 
aen check each aircraft to insure that the proper load is in place. 

Leaflets or "Hickels" are handled by the Ariuament Section, who deliver 
them to the aircraft in bundles of 4,000, as received from the Gheddington 
warehouse of QWI/JPv&i , operating under the direction of SHAHS'. Usually, 
six to ten bundles of leaflets are loaded according to the stock on hand, 
the -length of flight, the time over enemy territory. For new areas, not 
prevSously well covered Dy leaflets, more leaflets will be dispatched if 
possible. Clio leaflets are dropped near targets, for security reasons. 
After leaving the target thirty to fifty ailes behind, the dispatcher 
drops the leaflets on villages and towns paesod over on the homeward 
flit^it. } 

Personnel to be dropped are received at Harrington by the Arnpr.eat 
Officer and are controlled Dy his section until loaded on the aircraft. 
Representatives frora "Special Operations London, escort all agents until 
they are loaded, supervise their dressing and assist in their briefing; 
for the c rop. 

£a^-Qj££. The aircraft are now ready for the night's* missions, The 
crews wars* up their aircraft and take off on schedule, proceeding 
individually to their targets, As each aircraft takes off, the Plying 
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Control Section cheofes it out and reports the take-off to Group Operations, 
■who telephones the information to the Ilovenent liaison Officer of the 
Air Eefensaa of Great Britain Command at Stanuore. 

Interr o gation pjF pr ey s, '^en an aircraft has coirmleted it? niesion 
and returned to the hone "base, Its crew are driven directly to the 
Intelligence library for interrogation by 3-3 officers.* 

She interrogation finds the crew showing the strain of a hard, 
dangerous mission which has lasted from five to ei^ht hours, i'ree, frank 
interchange of Information is encouraged. The S-S officers handle the 
jurrpy crew vita a great deal of tact and flexibility. . . . 

fffofl. fl£ fr &q "is si on . After the interrogation, the crew go to the 
Ilesa Eall t where under the supervision of a aedlcal officer, each sian is 
^ven a two-ounce medicinal ration of whislzay. She nan signs a receipt 
for Mr whiskey, vfoich is issued for operational use only and serves to 
relax ten<=e nerves. 

Then tho uen get a good breakfast, including fresh egp;s, and go to 
bed. If any nan lias trouble getting to sleep, hs is sutnaosed to ask 
the "edical Officer for a sedative. 

She o-oerational cycle ends as the men return to their billets for a 
well-deserved rest. 
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1944A 










T5pT tr<\ urn 




MAT* 771 £*T*1^ 




Sorties attempted 


3,297 


185 


8 


24 


3,514 


Sorties successful 


1,657 


103 


6 


9 


1,774 
• 


Personnel dropped 


S77 


38 






415 


Containers dropped 


19,194 


1,193 


72 


104 


20,563 


Packages dro-ioped 


10,349 


480 


15 




10,744 


llo. of aircraft lost 


13 


4 




1 


18 



493d Boaib Group (HJ , History of tin* C^,,lMtt.G&iK Project, III, 

r ihe figures in tnis table, supplied by the Office of Strategic Services, 
London, vary considerably fxoia the totals given Appendix 0, this study. 
5he discrepancy probably lies in the fact that the OSrf figures include a 
few sorties &ade after 16 September 194<± (the teruinal date -of 2A7j*rf± i ti*{*i*j&.) 
and the 177 completed 3-17 sorties flown by 3d Bomb Division, Eighth Air 
Porce, to southern France on 35 June 14*44. 
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Appendix ITo. 9 



SP"iKJI£L OPjSaTIOICS BT ^IGHSK All. TOfilSB AinCPjiPE BASiD la i'H-J DiilffiJD KIKGEOK 

J&ftX&R? 1944-APHIi 1945& 



Aircraft effort 

sorties 



Month 




dumb er of units delivered 
Per- ["""TloS^"'™"!?" Sun"~ 

ja «M & . . . .aire. . 



J 



Pigeon 



"Total " U/ 
Sonnafje j^*™ 



lost 
"Sat. 



Original casual 



1544 

Jan 

Feb 

Kar 

Aor 

Hay 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sep 

Oct 2 - 

Lec 

1945 
Jan 

Fel) 
Mar 
Apr 



13 
55 
67 
176 
233 
253 
592 
483 
453 
1 
1 
4 



13 
46 
191 

ML 



18 

56 
63 
167 
310 

575 
467 
441 
1 
1 
3 



13 

46 
191 



s 

31 
35 
95 
136 
166 
437 
351 
336 
1 
1 
3 



34 
90 



6 
13 
43 
S3 
100 
373 
396 

1 

2 



7 
13 
59 



96 
353 
432 
1,099 
1,503 
2,057 
5,103 
4,001 
3,710 



36 



73 ' 

193 : 

950 i 




22 i 
38 
373 | 

£241 



8 
9 



} 



19.1 
47.5 
66.4 
333.1 
301.9 
401.3 
953.3 
768.3 
7U3.0 
3.0 
.2 
1,1 



TOTALS 2,857 3,764 1,860 1,043 20,495 7,956 11,174 



13.6 

! 33.7 

| ieo.7 

' 168.8 

31 3,889.8& 



3 • 




35 


, 2 




16 


4 


2 


34 


3 


1 


16 


'< 3 


2 


38 


i 3 


\ 


18 ! 







3 

A. 



35 



1 



4i 



8 197 11 



a. Statistical Summary of Bigttth. Air Force Operations, European iiieater, 17 Augur t 1943-S May 194 P, p. 6a, 

b. Short tons, 

c_. One jeep delivered, 

d. Leaflets delivered during this period weired 310.9 short tons; supr&ies weighed 3,678.9 short tons. 

jj&planation of abbreviations; MIA — missing in action; Oat. J*i— Category 32, planes damaged beyond 

economical repair while on an operational mission; KIA— .killed in action; WIA, 35IEL- seriously wounded 
in action j tflA, SLI— slightly wounded in action. 



Appendix No. 7 



" CAlPITBAfiGES' 1 OPERATIONS, JANUARY- SXPTSMBSH ig.44* 




3j^g£6j3omD Jg., 
Loads 

' ' W ' " ■jf^-fe' 

132 30 75 

228 82 157 

360 22 6 378 

1137 645 390 

925 ^63 863 

673 297 



Sorties 

""C'"j3rfc 



Bomb Sc|., 
Loads 

KeYTWc; 



1059 

52 12 i 6S7 378 259 
15! 667 kv 



1 

20 
31 
17 
42 



im 52i9 2924 2^35"W 



22 13! 261+ 
106 35*1258 
106 23 1 1244 
26: 948 



140 220 

771+ Uos 

692 431 

W Jll' idS - 



79 26? 9' 



Sorties 



5 

9 IS 

19 18 

28 23 

55 ^ 

78 33 

101 30 

67 24 

64 22 



Loads 

48 8 . 32 

90 18 55 

240 109 126 

32^' 213 396 

1118 616 392 

928 U55 S23 

1203 758 370 

771 4n 260 

768 578 



4 

19 

26 

19 



Sorties 



7887859 Bom o Sq. 



26 
98 



4l 109 
_3P 70 



11 
67 

lbo'426 214 5490 31^ 2M-54 159 '303 123 35& 2U8 U9'9 



Loads 



324 

1160 

1288 
810 



l>+3 
704 
767 
50>* 



282 
303 
601 



i2- 



S 9 
21 35 
40 29 
60 39 
113 87 
207 ?7 
397 1*6 
337 101 
Se-p , 268 86 3193 
G1AHD TQEAL 1%1 629 ISI56 



84 
234 
492 
70S 
2274 
2455 
4680 
4026 



... Loads, _ w 



18 

. ^9 
200 
455 

1271 



140 
293 
790 
796 



Legends 



1216 2222 
2909 1378 



6 
6 
40 
64 
62 
227 



plans 
1 plane 



2271 1573 
2128 13 212 

•mmmia&mim"' "■iimhwihmwh w'iwm»» 

10517 7261 617 



C — Completed mission, 1 
H/C — Uncompleted mission, 
Cont — Containers dropped 
Pack — Packages dropped 
Eick-Pack&ees of Hickels dropped, 4,000 

nickels per package 
Joes — Personnel dropped 
ttross weight of containers, about 330 Its. 
Net weight of container load, about 220 lbs. 



* Compiled from tables in 492d Bomb Group (H) , History of the CABFSTBA&aSK Project, III. 

lots the discrepancies between these statistics and those given in Appendix ¥0. 9 , this study. 
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Appendix Ho. 10 



Date 


Operation 


Country 


lib » of 


sorties 


I Poundage I 










SaccessfullFallear Ee? TGroas 


33/23 


Feb 


HlokellSe 


Yugoslavia 


1 




i{ 4,500°- 


K 4,500 


23 


Feb 


Hanhole 


11 


3 




33,800 


24.990C 


34/25 


Feb 


Savanna 


■ 11 




3 


If 315 


IT 315 


2/3 


liar 


Sovington 


Greece 




3 






2/3 
3/4 
3/4 




Kinbrace 


it 




1 






Mar 


Bovingion 
Kinbrace 


11 

it 


2 


1 


6,812 


9,042 


3/4 




Ilortlaice 


Yugoslavia 


1 


1 


3,084 


4,079 


3M 
3M 




Soo&le (P) 


Greece 


4 


1 


11,865 


17 ,195 




Boodle UO 


1: 


1 




2,956 


4,231 






Sculptor 


Albania 


3 




5,715 


8,625 






juckrem (A) 


Greece 


4 




12,661 


17 ,416 


fin 




Buckram IP) 


if 




7 




7/fi 
/' 




Sorcalip 


ti 




1 






J- 1— Y JL - 


4. -it J. 


Cow 


Italy 


1/3 




2,115 


2,490 




j5el 


11 


l/3 






1 3/14 




Gardenia 


it 




1/3 






1 K/l4 

1 3/14. 


JL +C1J. 


Stables 


Albania 




1 








Ballinclay 


Yugoslavia 


1 


4 


3,195 


4,480 


13/14 




P&perclip 


■ ii 




1 






13/14 


Iler 


Fungus 


11 


1 




1,500 


1,995 


13/14 


I^ar 


A 60 


Italy 




1 






15/16 


liar 


Paperclip 


Yugoslavia 




, 1 






15/16 


liar 


l.onkeywrench 


11 


3 




5,991 


8,656 


15/16 


liar 


Sallinclay 


11 




4 






15/ie 




A SO 


Italy 




1/2 








liar 


A 71 


ti 




1/2 






16/17 


I Jar 




Albania 


1 


3,988 


4,518 


16/17 


liar 


I-ionkeywrsnch. 


Yugoslavia 




1 






16/17 


liar 


Sallinclay 


11 




4 






16/17 




iiitaift^LeriprLt 


it 


1 




3,026 


4,197 


16/17 




Paperclip 


fi 


1 




2,787 


3,945 


16/17 


3 far 


3aaiael 


ti 




3 






17/lB 


liar 


Kearney- 


Greece 


2 


1/2 


6,065 


8,625 


17/18 




Pi rate 


11 




1/3 






17/18 




Athenian 


tt 


1 




3,131 


4,486 


17/18 


liar 


Koricani 


Yugoslavia 




1 






17/16 


liar 


Savanna 


11 




3 






17/18 
13/19 


3-lar 


llonkeywrencli 


n 


1 




2,557 


3,972 


liar 


Kearney 


Greece 


4-1/2 




15,019 


19,550 



No. of Joet 



a. Adapted from tables annexed to 51st Troop Carrier Sq., War Diary, March 1944, 

b. IT — irickels (propaganda leaflets). 

c. . Includes 3 gliders cprr^'ing 28 personnel. 
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AAEEH-31 



Itate 



Operation 



Coimtry 



Ho, of sorties 



219 



No, of Joes 



18/19 
19/30 
19/20 
19/30 
22/33 
22/33 
33/33 
24/25 
28/29 



Mar Pirate 

1-iar Swifter 

liar Savanna 

I-Iar Slender 

liar Koricani 

Mar Savanna 

liar nickeling 

liar Savanna 

!!ar llckelitig 



Greece 
Yugoslavia 
ii 

Albania 
Yugoslavia 
it 

ii 
ii 

Bulgaria 



2 
3 



1/3 



5,306 8,896 
9,610 13,430 



1 

40- 



1 

1 

4 

__a 

53/ 



h 8,000 n ajiQa 

135,598 181,633 
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Aonoadix ]Co. 11 



1/2 



2/3 

3/4 

4/5 
5/6 

6/7 
7/8 



1-30 jraa 1944^ 



Hate 




_ITo« of sorties 


Net 


Ho, of Joes 






Operation j Ocuntry 


Succ e s sf tajyailed 


poundage 


dropped/ 












landed 





T'&finVUtT*! ATI 




p 








II 


2 






StlGTD filled. 


If 


1 




2,964 


Hyintt 


Itely 






2,840 


Skrvecr?vDPr 


Greece 


1 




2.552 


Urmia 


Italy 


1 




1,415 




VAfjVp 1 MAC" V -tC-i 


2 


1 


6,425 




(1 


2 








It 


2 




7,697 


Savanna 

Wui V fill j 1 1 rii 


11 






2 970 






1 






3?off ea 

* V At* V w 


YT1.OT1 etl ottH. 


2 


1 


6 290 


Sowena. 


11 


x 


2 


3,725 


Piaadillv Mews 


it 


1 






Priiaus 


Al*b fillip. 


1 




2,873 


Boll innlav 






1 






it 


3 


2 


11.200 




II 


P 








11 


T 




F *±ou 








J- 








3 








II 


fj 




B 8fi0 




II 


1 




4 079 


Boodle 


G-reeG© 


1 




3,295 


Primus 


Albania 




1 




3arthenvrsre 


Yugo slavia 


5 


1 


15,335 


Jfortlake 


Greece 


2 




6,060 


Kirkstone 


n 


1 




2,995 


Earthenware 


Yu£o slavia 


5 




15,725 


Hcadilly Hews 


a 


1 




1,300 


Shore 


Italy 


1 




2,788 


Soapsud 


Yugoslavia 


1 




3,070 


Shepsned 


Greece 


1 




3,108 


Conserve 


Yugoslavia 




1 




Fundus 


n 


3 




9,000 


P±o Van 'fickle 


it 


2 




6,060 


Fiea&illy Id*jit 


11 


1 




3,570 


Eowena 


« 


4 




14,155 


Ballinelay 


11 


3 




6,640 




11 


1 




3,565 



3/9 
9/10 



a. History, 11th '.troop Carrier Sq,. , June 1944, Oom"bat Missions, 



330 



30 evac. 



53 " 



,55 « 
36 « 



16 



31 Allie 
evac. 
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App, 11 (Contd) 



321 



Date 



Operation. 



Country 



TfoT'of "sorii es | IJetT [So. of ^ois 



Successful 



3/10 

oontd, 

10/11 



12/1S 

13/14 
14/15 

15/16 



16/17 ' 
20/31 



2L/33 
23/33 



33/24 



TaileEfpoTJndaee J dropp ed/ 



Vaudeville 


Greece 


1 




3,896 


3uckraai 


it 




1 




liallinclay 


Yugoslavia 


3 




10,725 


Bowena 


it 


2 




6,932 


Buckrau 


Greece 




1 




Fungus 


Yugoslavia 


1 




3,395 


Eakeoff 


ii 


1 




5,040 


Eovena 


it 




6 




3all±nclay U- r ) 


ii 


1 


1 


3,189 


Store 


Italy 


1 




2,803 


Balliol 


AlDania 




1 




Eowena 


Yugo sl&via 


6 




31,465 


Slender 


ii 


3 




6,036 


Picadilly Mews 


ii 


2 




8,127 


Relator 


ii 


2 




6,972 


Ballinclay 


it 


1 




3,095 


Gel sua 


ii 




1 




Icarus 


ii 




1 




Selator 


ii 


3 




10,170 


flcadllly LiglitB 


ii 


1 




4,073 


Pieadilly Hews 


it 




1 




Gooperatioa 


Albania 




1 




Icarus 


Yugoslavia 


1 




3,009 


Burlesque 






1 




Picadilly Hews 


;l 


2 




6,134 


Helator 


il 




3 




Coffee 


El 


1 




3,596 


Gilgal 


II 


3 




6,311 


Decima 


II 




a 




AshJ.il 


Italy 


1 




3,880 


Pioadilly Mews 


Yugoslavia 


1 




4,100 


Savanna 


ti 


1 




3,324 


Sculptor 


Albania 


1 




2,883 


Eelator 


Yugoslavia 




4 




l s icadilly Hews 


it 


3 




8,179 


Eakeoff 


ti 


2 


1 


S,100 


Get sha 


ii 




2 




Helator 


n 


2 


1 


6,715 


Eafceoff 


ti 


3 




8,132 


Picadilly Hews 


ii 


1 




4,100 


Gargantuan 


ii 


1 




3,631 


Cloister 


Italy 


1 




3,033 


Soffee 


Yugoslavia 




1 




Sculptor 


Greece 


1 




3,334 


Renovation 


ii 


5 




14,192 


Picadilly vews 


Yugoslavia 


2 




8,192 



Misc. 



1 



45 Alliej 
evac. 



4 



23 evac. 



47 



25 



50 
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App 
"Bate"" 



.-21 



333 



11 (Contd) 



'Country 



Ho. o f sorties] 
Sucees sfijr|Ta3.ieS"j poundage 



Ket «iJO. of Joes 



dropped/ 



mae. 



25/26 



36/27 

37/28 
39/30 
30/1 



p.elator 


Yugoslavia 


6 




<SU , 1 f O 


Pica&illy ij&ve 




1 






Petes 


ft 




1 




Carpenter 


Greece 


J. 




n pa? 1 


Urasenose 


Yugoslavia 


X 




o ,uu ( 




li 




X 




Jricac.ixi.j> i i iGws 


ti 


A 






Plotsan 


il 










i! 


o 






a JLOiiSani 


It 


X 


1 
J* 


1 91 7 


_ e b Ties 


II 




T 
j_ 






1! 


a 

V 






10II66 


It 


"2 

O 




q qr) t i 


Picadilly Abmb 


j| 


a 




X-dtUotJ 


Hoiiee 


11 


o 




rjD ,001 


G-ileal 


II 


5 




18,616 


isallinclay 


II 


1 




* &.640 


delator 


II 


4 




13,399 


Brasenosc 


II 


2 




7,080 


fiilgal 


II 


3 




8, 108 


3allinclay 


li 




2 




Pica&illy Lights 


11 




2 




PicaOilly l:ews 


ti 


1. 




4,036 


I arshmallow 


11 






, 4,065 






170 


50 





33 evac. 



75 evac, 
(£0 Alii e j 
(25 Ital. 



44 



16 evac, 

516 



Country 



Yu£ois3n,via 
Greece 
Albania 
Italy 



ro. of sorties^ 



143 
20 
2 

170 



3 

3 

-a 

50 



llet poundage 



492,533 
57,506 
5,756 
15.759 

571,544 



Personnel 

31 
5 




Personnel 
evacuated 
516 




516 



a. Although 33.7^ of the sorties flow are listed as having failed, nearly 
every sortie droned nickels even tnou;Ji siipplies often were returned 
to base. Curing this period, tae 11th Iroot) Carrier Squadron flew no 
exclusively nickeling missions; but each plane generally carried at 
least 150 lbs, of nickels to oe dropped over Balkan targets. 
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Appendix Xfo, 12 



SUPPLY OP BAMUi: ifcAEHSAJS BY 'jHj3 60th EBDO? 0.JEIJS& GBDTJP 
1 APRIL to 17 0GT0B.dE 1944& 





Anril 




June 


siuix 


Sorties flown 


445 


352 


943 


' 813 


Sorties successful 


256 


543 


734 


598 


Sorties Incorralete 


189 


504 


309 


321 


Successful landings 


13 


50 


135 


194 


Gross tons delivered 


593.3 


1,320.3 


1,613.3 


1,311.3 


ITet tons delivered- 3 - 


380. S 


853.5 


1,337.3 


1,040.5 


Sons of nickels 


68. 7 


56.9 


67.4 


56.8 


Persons infiltrated 


49 


136 


117 


100 


Persons evacuated 


98 


1,061 


1,903 


3,408 


Freight out (tons) 




5.6 


S.S 


15.8 



Sorties flown 770 

Sorties successful 567 

3orties incomplete 203 

Successful landings 145 

Gross tons delivered 1,160,8 

llet tons delivered- 847.2 

Tons or niclrels 57.1 

Persons infiltrated 303 

Persons evacuated 3,193 

freight out (tons) 3.7 



Sep 1? sifter 


\-17 October 


TOTALS 


568 


190 


4,587 


434 


180 


3,307 


144 


10 


1,380 


123 


81 


741 


884.4 


341. 5 £ 


7,134.9 


676.3 


99.2 


5,124.3 


45.0 


9 9 


361.8 


332 


1,739 


3,578 


1,582 


73 


9,333 


5.9 




38.6 



'feather 661 

'/rang signel or no reception 486 

Mechanical failure 53 

iTavigational error 41 

Combat losses 7 

Uneasy action 20 

lliscellnaeous 7 



a. Compiled from Citation, 60th, Troop Carrier Group, SE&b' c,and twelfth 
Air Tore© Eroop Carrier Operations 1944, p, 33. Tons used in this 
table are short tons (3,000 l'os.). 

fc. Figures following "ITet tons delivered" refer only to supplies. 

Of She seemingly large difference "between gross and net tons delivered 
in October is accounted for "by dropping end landing of .British troops 
in Greece. 2he weight of these sroops is included in groas tons "out not 
in net tons. 
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Appendix Ho. 13 



SPICIAL CXPSRASIONS , MEDMHMMHI SEEAEER, SSFEBfBEB. l$&r- 



Unit & So rtiee 

Base f V B 1 ^ 



Brindiei_ 

i~5s6~m. 

Brindiei 



SO. 
1+2 



Lecce _ _ 

51" nfcw 

Brindiei 
205 



120 



l>67 So,. 
Bari 



Lysander 
Brindisi 

Blida 



Jet 

.359 |asl. 
16! 9 



J- 
1 



Succeeeful "Operations— 
S0I/0SS 



OSS 



Ho. 1 



.ML 
A.. 

2U 1 



.13.. 

_9.. 



13* ' 9 6 



SS5 Sc. 
Blida 
Xuse. Air 
Gp» t Bar! 



2 ■ 

_i6jj5_ 



isi 129 

lUU 120 



.jll.ii. 



399 ISSU-6 
& Sth B 



33.:. 

10; 
Ua.6 ? 



6 



"I 



" 1 Greece 'jlTbahla 



(120) 



2 



J5_ 



13 6I4..36 

J>l3k 



(131) 



•31- 



Tlueo- ' 
slavia 



-3J.J& 
21.7s 

^_ J 110.62 

6S.Q ] Ulto.93 1 6.53 



3.71 . S6.69 



Bui 
Cari 
(12) 



■ia (Mai)- (Ma*) 5 C «K» lnm'& (2) 123T/) 

Caeon (*) 



_36.}»0 
16.36 



3.25 
8.05 



i 11-55 



.12 



1.15 1 



Auetr (2). 
Austr ,31 
Caech. .70 
Kom'a .03 



31.77 



7 59 



.16 

69 



, 31.140 
U5.32 ' 13 S.^ 



75.56 

L ^49 

i 

1110.62 

; 601.03 

I ll-KL 
Kum'a 3.U6| I65.I9 

31.U0 
' 253*79 



120 



totals 2. 129^ 936i 13 " "^5" "9T " W" 10T 



,90 1 160.S6 

31 "13 72.02" s^.3e "CsT: .jaaja^ifeSiCt 



161.76 

5.50 i^6l.l3_ 



a. Adapted from Hq.. HAAS 1 , Mcntnly Report Ho. 6, Special Operations Dunns September l? 1 ^, in MAAT Eietory, OT, 

Tj. Under Successful 0P e J^AggJ[ fljije s^iovjn tbe sorties flown successfully at tJae request of the agencies thereunder listed. 

c. A maximum tonnace v&s~W%s/ttie targets no set figure vas siven. 

Sxplsnatioa of atforeviations i 

NuacerB in parentneees under names of countries indicate target tc-nnaee in net British tons* 

A/B — Sorties attempted; SUC— Sorties successful; "A"-— "A" Ibrce; SOI — Special Operations Executive; 

0SS~0ffice of Strategic Services; No. 1— Mo. 1 Force; 399— Force 399; ISSU-6-- Inter-Service Signals Unit-6; 

1SLD — Inter-Service Liaison Detachment; FHB-- Psychological Warfare Branch.; IAF — Italian Air Force. 
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Appendix ITo, 14 



SOMPliY JJjLITJBItfS 20 XBGCSLiTltt. ALBANIA, 
0020j34H 1944-AE3IL 1945^ 
(In not Icm^ tons) 



51st TO j.lng 
a 59 tli 3omb Sq. 
835th. Sanb Sq. 
ITo. 143 Sa. 

::o. ss? so. 

305 Borcb Go. 
:=o. 15S5 Polish 

Pit 301 Sq., 
Italian Mr 

"orce 
Sussian Air 

G-TOlIO 

iGIALS 



51st TC! Jing 
359th Bon"o Sq.. 
8S5th Scrab Sq., 
.To, 148 Sq. 
l.o. 3S7 3q, 
205 3o2ib Gep, 
ITo. 44 Sq. (SAAE 1 ) 
ITo. 1586 Polish 

Tit 301 Sq, 
Italian idr 

Force 
Has si an Air 



October 



Yu go. 
37.67" 



3.61 

80.89 
27.70 
175.33 | 



Aib. 



xugo. 



i 

75.18 j 204.86 
90.715 1 146.83 
' 82.42 
503.37 



10.17 ! 4.30 

! i 

19.75 J 34.97! 82.09 



116.83' 



SibT - 
37. aT 

23.93 
63.96 
7. 53 



3Jee saber 



,.?.5.,.a.. 



34.54" 
11. 6G 
63.20 

113.03 
16.33 

312.47 

4.13 
60.11 

a^fi 



Alb. 



January 



Tugo. 



Tora>r "8ir33" 

103.53 
35.59 
141.53 
34.36 
369. 35 j 



41.67 



11.09 



1.34' 



2. Oli 



471,96 334.46 1,306.33 133,89 614.33 101.57 706.34 14,44 



february 



193.67 
313.37 
53. S3 
333. 53 

368.04 
85. 65 

j 

48.021 
148.0 



ALT). 



1.85 



3.82 



Yv.jp. .Alb. 



346.33 
379. 56 
6. 89 
E08.36 

77.03 
111.09 



: rt33rii | _ Totals f 

"Yugo. ""pAlb. j "Yugo". | Alb, ~i 
30~O7 f 1 , 10479~S~1l81 . 13 

. 606.13 1 
: 367,98 104.06 
1.433.31 153.69 
: 161, 33 ' 8.90 
1,705.58 



300.16: 



i 



355.651 



453.40. 3.83 



62.33 4,30 



S.03 156.91 j S.03 j 109. 31* 4.63! 617.851 45.65 



1,442.13 11.70 1,136.06 8.03 974.49 4.63 6,703.35 501.61 



a, Oounilsd fxoa Hq. IIAAF, Soecial Operations, Monthly Reports ITos. 7-13, 
in History. XXXV. 
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AAFEH-21 
Appendix ITo. 15 

A. SI3M.Y WlSHSltm 10 YUGOSLAVIA, 1943-194S& 
(height in long tone— 2,200 lbs.) 



Unit 


Cropping Missions 


Ho. of" 


Landing llissions 






ITo. of 


ITo, of 


Gross 


ITo. of 


Gross 


Ooabined 




sorties 


successful 


tonnage 


sorties 


successful 


tonnage 


gross 






sorties 


dropped 




sorties 


delivered 


tonnage 






■"•"87233""" 


"~ 47566" ~ 


" "1,058 


' 846 


1,686 


6,353 


205 Groiip (PAD 


2,030 


1,707 


3,054 








2,054 


148 Squadron (rAS 1 ) 


1.668 


845 


3,450 








2,450 


Italian Air Force 


1,093 


791 


1,007 








1,007 


Bussitm Air frroup 


390 


315 


630 


330 


198 


396 


1,036 


367 Squadron (24?) 


366 


253 


. 504 


SIS 


280 


£60 


1,064 


301 Polish Squadron 


251 


201 ! 


505 








505 


44 Sq.UP.dron (SAAF) 


237 


333 : 


464 


168 ; 


140 


380 




624 Squadron (E&3?) 


69 


34 i 


34 








84 


Ly^anier Flight (tAj) 


?& 










t 


C0TAL3 


9,373 


6,665 


13,264 


1,765 


1,068 


2,923 


15,186 



a. History of Special Operations (Air), in the Ilediterrane.-aa theater, pp. 15-16. 

Statistics ^iven in this tahle for the R641 Special Gro-op (AA2 1 ) are unreliaole and therefore 
have "been omitted here. Ehe 85$h3oiiib bquaciron of this group dropped 606.13 net long tons and 
the 88JjaQ3oiab Squadron dropped 367,98 net long tons over Yugoslavia. 



App. 15 (Ccntd) 

3. SUPKLY OPI^SIOITS TO GE^OS, 1942-194# 
( ,*ei,jat in long tons— 2,200 lbs.) 



Unit 


Dropping i-iissions 




Lauding Hi 


ssions 


- 




ITo. of 


llo. of 


Gross 


No, of 


" IfoV 'of 


Gross 


Combined, 




sorties 


successful 


tonnage 


sorties 


successful 


tonnage 


gross 






sorties 


dropped 




sorties 


delivered 


tonnage 


148 Squadron 


591 


415 


i724~B 








1,245 


5lBt 20 Jing 


373 


310 


620 


62 


57 


114 


734 


267 Squadron IE4T) 


81 


53 


104 


140 


133 


244 


348 


Italian Air Force 


38 


34 


68 








68 


BBS-fell Bomb Sq. (AAS 1 ) 


36 


35 


87 








87 


301 Polish Squadron 


12 


8 


20 








20 


? Stiuadron (SAP) 


3 


3 


C 








6 


Lysaader Attest. 


ie 














i-oms 


1,150 


864 


2,1£0 


302 


179 


358 


3,608 



a. History of Special Operations (Air) in the Ilediterranean theater, n. 33. 

"~ luring the so-called Civil .&r period, ^'hen British troops were fifihtinc the iMS Greeks, 
suoply of British troops was carried on hy both British and .fai^ricsa pqu&drong. 3?he SO 6 
Groan (SAT) , ITo. 267 Sauadron, ITo. 38 Squadron, and To. 14C Squadron flew 722 sorties in 
Eecetiber 1944 and January 1S45. S'hey delivered 1,700 long tons (gross) of sutmlies and 
carried about 3, £00 personnel into Greece. 



App. 15 (Contd) 



0. SUPPLY GK2AEI0KS CO jja'iJJlA., 1943-1944 21 
(''eight in lone tons— 2,200 lbs. } 





Dropping; I Missions 




Landing Ussions 








I,Q» oi 


utoss 


"ITo. of 


o-f" 

AiO. U4» 


Gross 


Conbined. 




sorties 


successful 


tonnage 


ij V «L V«fc 


successful 


tonnage 








sorties 


dropped 




sorties 


dropped 


tonnage 


SL3t 5PG ",ftng U*5J 


' " "' 








-gg- " 


f«5rjS 

X f £s 


774 


1 4S Soua&ron {BAS 1 } 


95 


80 


330 








330 


885th 3oiab 3q. (Aiff) 


57 


56 


140 








140 


Italian Air Force 


31 


15 


20 








20 


33 Squadron IBAS 1 ) 


10 


10 


20 








20 


lysander night lBA3f) 


10 


8 












267 Squadron tiiASJ 


8 


8 


16 








16 


301 Polish Squadron 


3 


1 2 


5 








& 


,44 , SttHft&cfla Jjafflj , . 


I 


~1 


a_ ' 


^ ., 


.4 




1ft, 


'fOSALS 


582 


481 


1,035 


91 


90 


180 


1,305 



a. History of Special Operations (Air) in the Mediterranean Cheater, up. 3S-37. 

A total of 134 personnel were parachuted into Albania by Ho. 143 Sauadron (SAT), ITo. KOI 
Polish Squadron, end the 835th jiomh Squadron (AAF). Landing operations by the 51st Jroop 
Carrier Ving, To, 44 Squadron (SAAF^and the Lysander Flight (PAT) delivered HOI persons 
and evacuated 502. 



App. 15 (Gontd) 



D. SURELY GE^JSiEICGS xO StKEttSLT EEALT03, 1943-1944& 
( height in long tons — 2,200 Ids.) 



Unit 


Brooping Missions 


Personnel St&tis 


tics_ 




So. of 


l:o. of 1 Gross 


Dropped 


landed 


2cAGUs.fc p d 




sorties 


successful tonnage 












sorties drouped 








624 Squadron 


926 


526 f 1,410.5 


380 






885th Boob So,. (AA! 1 ) 


735 


568 1,546.7 


198 






36 Squadron (EAB 1 ) 


41 


26 30.9 








367 Squadron (BAS) 








13 


21 


T-vsnnflm- T?l if** (RAJ 1 ) 


ID 


8 1 




.. ..IS-, 


15 




1,714 


1,129 2,978.1 


578 


31 


34 


a. History of Special Operations 


(Air) in the Mediterranean 


Exeat or, p. 


45. 





SDPHjY aPjS&SJIOSS S0_ MY, 1943-1945^ 
Ci/eifiht in lon£ tons — 3,200 lot?.) 



Unit 



51st SO : Jin£TTA 
2641st So. to. (A£ET) 
148 Squadron (EAT) 
301 Polish Squadron 
267 Squadron lEiP) 
205 Group (HA?) 

fOSJALS 



~to. of" " 
sorties 



~!?oroi — 

successful 
sorties 



1,933 
1,020 
497 
305 
331 
310 

AO. 



4,368 



1,261 
599 
399 
173 
139 
156 
SSL 



3,646 



&ross 
tonne ge 
dropped 




5,907 



a. History of Special Operations (Mr) in the Mediterranean, heater, p. 65. 

~ She lysanSer flight flc\: 13 sorties, of vhich C were successful in "bringing out 34 personnel. 
Aircraft of the 3641st Special Group, ITos. 143 and 624 Squadrons (M3?) ? and !Fo. 301 Polish 
Sguadron parachuted 538 personnel into enemy-occupied Italy. 
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App. 15 (Contd) 

r. WsaUh WJAh!2I0i;$ 20 jiULGAHA, 1943-1944& 
(Weight in long tons — 3,200 l"bs.) 



Unit Uo. of 


Ho. of 


Gross 


Ifo. of 


sorties 


successful 


tonnage 


personnel 


51 sis EC (AGS') 128 


sorties 


cLro-irved 


dropped 


6S 


125 




143 Squadron (PAS') 25 


17 


48 


14 


267 Squadron (EAT) 19 


16 


32 




301 relish Squadron JJ. 




-IS. 


_& 


20IAL3 183 


107 


816 


22 



a. History of Special Operations (Air) in the Kediterranesn theater, p. 73. 



&. SMBIJO, OfJS^IOlW SO GZjaSHOSEDVAEIA, 1943-I945 a 
(height in Ion*; tons— 3,200 Its.) 



Unit Uo. of 


iro. of 


Gross 


lb. of 


sorties 


successful 


tonnage 


personnel 




sorties 


drop-oed 


dropped 


148 Squadron UlAF) 37 


14 


13.5 


25 


835th Scrub Sq. (AAF) SO 


3 


8.5 




301 Polish Souadron 26 


12 


9 


17 


3 59 tii 3oa» Co. UWF) 21 


10 


23. S8 




6 "4 dquacron (iAF) & 


_Q. 






iDOEAXiS 118 


43 


58.38 


42 



a. Hi^tor;- of Special Operations (Air) in the Ilediterranean theater, r>. 77. 
Efhe April History, ?64lst fecial Grow?, states that the 859th and 
88 5th Bono Squadrons atteapted 56 sorties to Czechoslovakia anrl completed 



H. S&jJOIJffi GpJjrAi'IOlIS <£0 *USu.'2lA, 1944-1945 a ' 
("/eight in lon^t tons, 2,200 lbs.) 



Unit ITo. 


of 


wo . of 


Gross 


Uo. of 


corties 


successful 


tonnage 


personnel 


148 Squadron UAfc') 




sorties 


dropped 


dropped 


31 


16 


5 


32 


835th Bomb 5q. (AAF) 


19 


13 


17 


21 


859th Sonh Sq. IAAT) 


18 


9 


14 


12 


301 Polish Oau?dro» 




Ji 




11 


SOQAXiS 


74 


43 


40.8 


76 



a. History of fecial Operations (Air) in the Mediterranean, theater, p. 81. 
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(Weight in long tons=--2,200 lbs. ) 





JLQ u£JL 


^11 rt^ Ae* es"Pnl 






T* 1 a 7* e vivi aT 


A f-i i'fui rt in-: 1 






3UI U.Lt?S 
















JLi. t DOrJ 


o , CiU 






<3,GUU 




coo 


Greece 




J. i r JL^fc 


A. OAK 






buy 




Albania 


b 


cnrj 


±,<SJO 






D0(S 




Corsica 


89 


72 


140 


2 






" 4 


S. Trance 


1 , (lO 




H, CS ro 




Oi. 




SO 


Poland 


619 


239 


501 


132 


12 


15 


200 


Itely 


4,nso 


3,653 


b,907 


538 






.169 


tatngar;/ 


28 


14 


16 


14 






11 


Kuraania 


9 


4 


2 


6 






10 


2ul£aria 


183 


107 


318 


23 








Cseclioslovakia 


114 


39 


08 


42 






11 


Austria 


74 


43 


40.0 


76 






10 


Orete 


21 


SO. 


39, 












21 f 509 


15, EOS 


31,678.8 


1,639 


3,044 


SO, 149 


1,239 



j&iUCi &-S Operations Sec. , Snecial Operations in th.o Ilediterrenean Cheater of Operations, 
Sec. XVI, A^p. A. 

b. Records are not available to distinguish, "between nersannel dropoed r«nd personnel landed 
in Yugoslavia; it is known, however, that coir,parr,tiYel: few were parachuted 'becat&e of 
the lar^e nraiber of landing strius in operation. 
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A&TBH-31 




Appendix l~o. 16 



I South . Units Sorties Personnel Eet long 

Att.wnpt.ad SafteaBsfal In Out t . QttS , 

Aug 44 14S Sq.. C-m^PJ 63 « 23 

1596 Polish night 7-69 

267 Sq. (SAP) 87.6Q 

SBOEAltS 163 93 65 153.51 

Sen 44 143 Sq.. (PAP) 36.40 

1586 Polish Tlifht 16.36 

267 Sq. (EhS 1 ) 31.77 

S85th 3omb Sq.. tiiAF) 115. 

'iOKAia 186 110 33 199.35 

Get 44 148 Sq. UvaT) 6-89 

1536 rolish, ni^it 6.19 

51st 2C .dug 3 * 12 ' 

Lystajder Ili^t .S3 

205 Grotto t&"»F) 3.97 

88Sth Boaib So. (Aii'J £3. gg 

L-OffiALS 131 44-| 13 3 73.37 

irov 44 148 So. 40.97 

301 Polish Sq. 58.35 

8S5th Sorob Sq.. UW) 34. 51 

205 Grono 127.35 

Gist 5XJ '-lag U*S) ,„gft,07. 

527 225 35 3 265.65 

Dec 44 148 j3p,. U^?) 28.12 

301 -rolish ?q. 35.83 

8S5th 3oafo Sq. UbS) 72.36 

053th 3on» 3cj. UA3"j 4.08 

irlst 20 Uatf) SOP. IS 

UOSaLS 501 284 61 1 440.50 

Jeu 45 148 SQ.. U-aS) 3.34 

301 Polish Sq. 6 * 16 

£&5th Bono Sq.. (AA?) * 42.55 

o59th ~Wo Sq. UAF) 35.23 

51st C3 '.iins tAAS) 175. gg, 

■I02L1LS 320 163 21 261.95 



a. •■Cornjiled from Hq. Soecic.1 Operations, Ilontiily Reports I. r os. 5-13, 

in History XJClV. 
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ArtTEE-31 IPWP^^ 233 
fipp. 16 (Contd) 

licmth. Units sorties rej. sottUfcX ^ei long 

At.f-.fttTpt.flfl sufirtftRsfni. in Gut iiaaa — 

Teb 45 1-33 SQ. 12*3) .24 

301 Polish So. 21.59 

S59tli 3oza'o Sq. 169.28 

S8Sth Bomb Sq.C&AX 1 ) 335.61 

51st 20 \anc UAj?) 391,. 73 

676 403£- 50 718.45 

Mar 45 143 Set. iHtfT) 

Xy^ander Plight 
535th 2oao Sq.Utt'} 
S59th Bomb Sq.UA?) 
51st SO ;ftng tAtf?; 

OJOEAiS 557 . 409 154 5 639.11 

Anr 45 143 Sq.. UtaS") 11.03 

885th 3omb Qq.^AAT) 206.53 

£50 til jsotub Sq.tAAi 1 ; 35S.50 

sist so ;ane uat) 340.42 

SSS 468-;, S§Q, 3Q, 310.46 

teeSSi IWEaLS 3,517 3,199>- 662 32 3,617.85 
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1D-05 FSsEUjUlY 1946 s - 



A. MYLIlrKi? 












Ho of 












ARsfocich. 


22. 23 "SVb 


24 




Aschcff cjwurg 


35 


19 




iteoiiberg 


33 


9 


150 000 


Jielefeld 


34 " 


9 


120 000 




19 


10 


BOS 030 


jJrensn 


24 


37 


780 000 


Orailslieiti 


33 


9 






19 


10 


4.1 o nnn 


jalsciiwege 


23 


10 




Gel senki rciien 


19 




son nrm 


GcrA 




q 




&i ebel stadt 


35 


5 




Hal lio j^a'fcr+ci'f'. 






i ar\ nnn 
AtfW ,UUU 




24 


37 










ri/tn nnn 
Ow,UUU 




AO 









1 9 




/£ csn nnr* 
*iiXJ ,UUU 








Own nr^A 






"7 




JjU.VtWJLf ,faJ. Lis u 


*><-) 






* V> f* f> fi vi 




1 n 


obu , 000 






t n 
J.U 




j Ji_i. J.QJL1. 






& oc\ o Art 




■JO 


o 
y 


iy-j ,ooo 






Q 




^ 1 ^ ^ ill V 1^-4* 


20.31 


174 


S 'fin ri"s r i 


Ocnabriick 


19,31 


39 


1,350,000 


Paderbom 


23 


19 


720,000 


Plr.uen 


33 


S 


80,000 


Pieinfele 


36 


2 


150 ,00? 


Eheitas 


19 


10 


450,000 


Snlzvedel 


33 


9 


310,000 




19 


20 


1,300,000 


Steeds! 


op 

* to 


9 


310,000 


Suabish Hall 


35 


5 


300,000 


L J r eu.ch.tl i&^cn 


33 


9 


130,000 


UlSl 


23 


4 


380,000 


Ulsen. 


23 


10 


160,000 


.i'esel 


19 


s 


S40,0Q0„ 






657 


21,-330,000 



a^i-.-li shiYdS?, "reflet ISistributlon for tho 
Squadron for the Period 19 iVo; 
rebrucry 1945. 



Air Poroo aad 406th 
5 Tebruary, 1945, » 25 
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AAS.kH-21 235 
App. 17 (Gontd) 





jJat'ELSKICE? JiY 2H3 406th BOIb 




Ar-ay Sector 


I'o. of So. of leaf 




legist, °9Pt>3 




Dutch Interior 


60 


1,300,000 




40 


1,450, COO 


lilntJi U. S. Amy 


104 


4,33.0,000 


First U. t>, Ar&y 


134 


5,590,000 


3Mr& U. S. Arm:' 


113 


4,760,000 


Seventh TT. 5. -ir^y 


J52. 


2.250.000 


IGTALS 


529 


20,040,000 


GSAlvtD 202A&3 


1,166 


41,430,000 



ITote: She i^hth Air -Torce daylight operation? to by targets were 

accosaplishea em seven, nissdoas; the 406th Boeid Squadron, flew four 
Mssions of 46 sorties. Ao^roxinrtely 80,000 sin f >Le leaflets, 
10,000 copies of j& pkrichten . or 30,000 copies of Xte ^lieffende 
^ . ol la fl&sy could be lop.ded in, end? leaflet bono. 
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Appendix: Ho. 18 



EXAMPLE OF LEAJLEI DIS2EI3U3JIOK ON BtfHEttB BCMBIHG MISSXOHS 
LISAELST DISmBUflOH, B3BLXH, SY MQHM AIH POEOm 



Code Ko- 


mti ft 




la^ox 


Ho. of 








"bombs 


leaflets 




Steraeabanner 


6 Aug 44 


5 


100,000 


XG.17 


The Same is tip 


ii 


5 


300,000 


XG.19 


Foreign. Workers (Prench) 


it 


5 


400,000 


XG.30 


foreign Workers (Polish) 


n 


5 


400,000 


* .170 


Kachrichten 


6 Oct 44 


10 


130,000 


T.171 


Kaehrlchten 


ti 


10 


120,000 


Wtt.9 


Message to German Women 


« 


5 


400,000 


ZG.66 


General Eisenhower's Statement 


it 


5 


400,000 




Foreign. Workers Booklet (French J 


ii 


5 


40,000 


m,es 


foreign Workers leaflet (Polish* 


ii 


5 


400,000 


T.229 


Kachrichten 


5 Deo 44 


5 


50,000 


1. 231 


Ifeehrichten 


ii 


10 


100 ,000 


3?. 333 


Hachrichten 


ii 


20 


300,000 


ZG.66 


General Eisenhower 's Statement 


ii 


5 


400,000 


H9J.7B 


Ihe Lesson of Aachen 


ii 


5 


400,000 


WG.231 


Voice of SHAEF (Italian) 


it 


5 


400,000 


iff. 291 


ITachrichten 


3 reh 45 


20 


300,000 


1.392 


ITachrichten 


ii 


30 


300,000 


ZG.98 


The Last Attempt 


» 


10 


800 ,000 


23.90 


A Last Attempt 


it 


5 


400,000 


ZS.75 


Ask the Pront-Line Soldier 


tt 


4 


320 ,000 


za.97 


What Capitulation Heans 


ii 


5 


400.000 




Civilian Safe Conduct 


ti 


5 


400,000 


WG.37 


Volkssturm in Battle 


n 


5 


400 ,000 


WG.28 


Eisenhower Against Himmler 


ii 


5 


400.000 


3?. 312 


ITachrichten 


26 leb 45 


19 


190,000 


21.313 


ITachrichten 


ii 


43 


430,000 


1.314 


ITachrichten 


ii 


* 13 


130,000 


WG.28 


S&saahower Against Bimmler 


ii 


4 


320,000 


W&.34 


Message to Bail way Workers 


ii 


5 


400,000 


WG.35 


Koosevelt-Churchtll Statement 


ii 


4 


160,000 


WG.37 


Crimea Declaration 


it 


7 


280,000 


BG.151 


She Bridge 


ii 


4 


160,000 


01.331 


Hachrichten 


18 Mar 45 


11 


110,000 


50.333 


Hachrichten 


ii 


30 


300,000 


IT. 334 


ITachrichten 


ti 


33 


320,000 


T.335 


ITachrichten 


ii 


19 


190,000 


WG.36 


Seport from Western Germany 


it 


8 


640,000 


WG.34 


Heesage to Eailway Workers 


ti 


5 


400,000 


WG. 43 


She Future of Germany 


u 


5 


200,000 


WG.43 


three Ions of Erplo gives 


it 


10 


800,000 


!D. 341 


ITachrichten 


38 Mar 45 


5 


50,000 



a.. F>£D SHAjb&\ "Leaflet Operations, W^MadMpean Ki eater," Exhibit 8. 

IChere were 43 different leaflets. ■BWW^ 
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Code 2flj_ 




Bate 


Ho. of 


Esu. fit 










leaflets 


1.344 


Hachrlchten 


28 Mar 45 


5 


50,000 


H.345 


Nachriclrben 


» 


15 


150,000 


WG.45 


Two Questions—One Decision 


H 


3 


120,000 


20.153 


The Bridge 


it 




... 90. OW 



438 13,330,000 
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OF LEASMTS DEOPPSD BY ALL AlH FOECil 

BY KOHDHS, OGE0B3R 1943-1IAY 1945 a 





tin -»i AVI 

uiu b s on 


rr^oCLy *tUwvn 


UILu. 1> S OIL 






bombing 


Bono 5$.* 




&OX3J.S 




■jalasLoas 




aas.sjLoag^ 


— all lanltft 


3,943. 










Oct 




24.4 


• 


24.4 


Hov 




100.8 




100.8 


Doc 


3.3 


112.1 




115.4 


19J4 










Jan 


27.6 


118.6 


3.8 


150.0 


Feb 


37.4 


131.6 


6.9 


175.9 


1-Sarch. 


99.1 


146.3 


12.9 


258.3 


April 


74.8 


134.9 


27.9 


237.6 


May 


123.5 


102.4 


35.3 


261.2 


June 


73.1 


209.6 


43.1 


325.8 


July 


53.6 


216.1 


42.3 


312.0 


Aug 


87.8 


203.1 


37.6 


328.5 


Sep 


153.8 


180.4 


1.1 


334.3 


Oct 


165.8 


240.5 




406.3 


llov 


151.1 


315.3 




466.4 


Beo 


138.1 


261.6 




399.7 


m& 








347.8 


Jan. 


165.8 


182.0 




Feb 


196.6 


276.3 




472.9 


March 


347.0 


407.9 




654.9 


April 


186.8 


370.5 




557.3 


Kay 


. 102.1 






102.4 


3,086.6 


3,734.4 


210.9 


6,031.9 



&. Statistical Summary of Sighth Air Force Operations, European Theater, 
17 August 1942-8 Hay 1945, pp. 18-21. 

b. In Hay 1945, the 406th Bomb Squadron flew 4 missions of 30 sorties 
*~ orer 56 targets and dropped 354 leaflet bombs, or about 28,330,000 

leaflets, on combat missions which ended on 9 liay. After V-E Day, 
the 406th flew 18 noncombat missions of 141 sorties over 96 targets 
and dropped 1,549 new-type parachute bombs. (History, 406th Bomb 
Sq. t May 1945. ) 

c. . Statistics for CABPj&BAGOER missions vers obtained by subtracting 

the totals of. the bombing units and the 406th Bomb Squadron from the 
monthly totals. 
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Lsmsa? oBm&ioss of uee special Lmsmi stpaaoL*, October i943~aphi, 1945& 



Kont 



Hofof 
ni^it 



IMS. 

Oct 

Hot 

Dec 

1944 

Jan. 

Feb 

March. 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sep 

Oct 

Not 

Dec 

L24£ 

Jan 

Feb 

March. 

April 



4 
IS 
14 

15 
15 
16 
17 
16 
19 
23 
SI 
15 
17 
17 
17 

18 
17 
24 

3^ 



Total 



"Aircraft*" 
Credit 



Effect, 



EeaTl et s "cDropp ecT""""" 



Short 

■Jam 



Number 



■1 E,„ 



IPSE?! 



P9E*i litem. 



15 
63 
71 

74 
82 
90 
84 
67 
134 
141 
126 
138 
153 
313 
173 

127 
180 
367 
341 
2,438 



15 
62 
70 

73 
81 
90 
83 
63 
139 
133 
125 
111 
148 
196 
161 

113 
171 
351 
338 
2,302 



15 
62 
69 

73 
81 
90 
83 
63 
129 
133 
125 
111 
148 
194 
161 

112 
170 
251 
328 
2,298 



24.4 
100.8 
112.1 

118.6 
131.6 
146.3 
134.9 
102.4 
209.6 
216.1 
203.1 
180.4 
240.5 
315.3 
261.6 

182.0 
276.3 
407.9 
370-5 
3,734.4 



9,760,000 
40,330 ,000 
44,840,000 

47,440,000 
52,640,000 
58,520,000 
53,960,000 
40 ,960 ,000 
83,840,000 
86,440,000 
81,240,000 
72,160,000 
96,200,000 
126,120,000 
104,640,000 

72,800,000 
110,520,000 
163,160,000 
,,148,300.000 
1,493,760,000 



10 



1 
1 



13 
1 
1 

-k 

16 



4 
1 

1 1 

it r lo "3 r 



a, . Statistical Summary of El£$ith Air Force Operations, European Iheater, 17 August 1943-8 May 1945, p. 70. 

b. Bumber of aircraft airborne. 

C_. Euntber of aircraft reaching target area or subject to eneray action. 

d. ITumber of aircraft completing mission assigned. 

e. The 422a Bomb Squadron, War Diary, Hay 1944, lists 3 XI A and 6 MIA for the month. 

"applanation of abbreviations: MIA.- .missing in action; Cat. B--Category 33, planes damaged "beyond 
economical repair while on an operational mission; KIA-- killed in action; WIA, StEU-seriously 
wounded in action; WIA, SLI— sli^itly wounded in action. 
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A. TOTAL fflBIBSR OF LakFLKTS JJilOPPED THROUGHOUT THE «.AR 
Br AIRGMFT BA5ED IN THE IHITriD KINGDOM 

Air Force 3 ^QP 39 to 6 June 44, to lotal 

6 June 44 7 May 4 , 5" 

Royal Air Force 2,151,000,000 405,000,000 2,556,000,000 

Special Squadron 181,000,000 1,577,000,000 1,758,000,000£ 

Bighth Air Force 413,000,000 1,176,000,000 1,594,000,000 
(Daylight Bombers) 

Allied ^xpeditioaary 7,000,000 82,000,000 89,000,000 
Air Forces£ 



TOftiS 2,757,000,000 3,240,000,000 5,997,000,000 

a. P;iD 3HAUF, "Leaflet Operations, western European Theater," Exhibit 9. 

b. The figures for the <*llied Expeditionary idr Forces refer only to 
droppings by that air force during the time it was based in Great 
Britain. 

c. Statistical Summary of Eighth Air Force Operations, 17 Aug. 1942-8 May 
1945, page 70, which does not include Hay 1945 statistics, credits the 
406th isauadron with having dropped 1,493,760,000 leaflets, or 264,240,000 
less than the total given above* Still another figure is given in 
letter, Brig. Gen. Robert A. McClure, Chief, F;JD iSHAEF to CG, Eighth 

Air Force, "Commendation for Special Leaflet Squadron," 2 Lay 1945: 
"From 4 October 1943 through 21 April 1945, this unit has flown 314 
missions totalling 2,332 sorties, and dropped approximately 1,943,520,000 
leaflet units on enecyr troops in and oehind the lines and on civilians 
in Germany and occupied countries." 
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arass us imaslkss heceped ehboughous she war 

BY SPECIAL 1*ZCY AlHCF-ABT! 117 l'h'2 MiaHSiBiiAl^'alUff 
'xEKAISR TO PBUsCIPAL IAEGHC CQU$EEiIB$ a - 
(In long tons— 3,200 lbs.) 
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Italy 


Albania, 


Greece, 


Totals 


So SI July 1944 


214.27 


70.31 


51.22 


47.44 


383.24 


August 1344 


48.90 


14.41 


8.21 


5.53 


71.05 


September 


36. 96 


10.17 


5.33 


11.10 


63.45 


October * 


6.23 


4. 68 


3.26 


9.40 


23.57 


November 


49.03 


13.46 


5.09 


4.02 


70.60 


JJeceraber 


36.43 


9.37 




19.20 


64.99 


January 194& 2 - 


18.26 


4. 95 




9.31 


32.53 


February 


63.19 


23.00 






91.19 


March 


44.23 


7. 32 






51.55 


April 




. 7. 55 






31. 84 


TOTALS 


536.00 


169.00 


73.00 


106.00 


884.00 



a. . Compiled from History, Special Operations, Mediterranean Eheater of 

Operations (Air) and Hq. MAS, Special Operations, Monthly Reports, 
Bos. 5-13, in History, MAA1?, XX3C7. 

b. SOhe figure given for Italy in January 1945 disagrees with the total 
in History, Fifteenth Special Group (Prov) , p. 34, which is about 
5.5 long tons. 

c_. Satisfactory statistics for May 1945 are not available, but nickeling 
by special duty aircraft in that month was insignificant. 
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AOCOTMP OF A MI SSI OK TO ffRBfiOB 
10-11 NOVH-iBia 1944^ 



Tip before daylijit for an early breakfast, we pile into a Weapons 
Carrier to "be taken out to the a/c, C-47A #186. While the Eagineer, 
Sgt. Secrest, runs up the engines, and the Sadio Operator checks his 
sets, the Pilot, lit. Bell, the co-pilot, lit. Stowe, and the navigator. 
It. Fall, check up the weather, and have a last look at the S-2 maps and 
photos of their target, a small landing strip, high up in the mountains 
of Greece. Returning to the plane, pins out , blocks out, a final check 
by the pilot, we taxi to the end of the runway, and on getting the 
"green" from the tower, a roar of engines, and a moment later we are 
airoorne. 

Out over the Adriatic towards an island Just off the Greek coast, 
It. Eall checks Ms position and gives the pilot a new course. Over the 
water the weather is perfect, but approaching the coast high cloud banks, 
piled up in fantastic shapes, obscure the ground, further inland, 
occasionally a glimpse of the ground thru a break in the clouds shows 
rugged hills and deep valleys. On arrival at the pinpoint of the target, 
there is no break in the clouds to be seen, and it" is necessary to fly 
some 30 miles further on before encountering a break in the clouds 
sufficient to let down thru. Under the clouds now, and flying in a 
valley, the plane rocks and bucks in the wind currents. The target 
sighted, marked by 4 white parachutes, 2 at each end of the runway, lit, 
Sell swings around to look over the strip, and on receiving the proper 
answer to his signal, starts his run in to the field. There is a vicious 
cross wind, and the word is passed back to brace yourself, but Lt. Bell 
"greases" in to an almost perfect lauding. 

Taxiing to a hard spot at one side of the runway, we are greeted 
with big smiles by a British Sergeant, his rank denoted by wearing 
American Sergeant stripes up-side-down, and 35 or 30 ragged Italian 
soldiers left behind by the Germans when they pulled out. They make 
quick work of unloading the 4500 lbs. of supplies we brought in to them. 

She last cigarettes they had received were dropped to them back in 
July, and they have been out of food for several weeks, and were living 
off the land. Out of nowhere a crowd of Greek men, women and children 
gathered to watch as 3600 lbs. of previously dropped medical supplies 
were brought to the plane in two donkey drawn carts of ancient vintage, 
each making many trips. The natives looked well fed, and warmly, if 
roughly clothed. The women smiled but turned their faces away when we 
attempted to snap pictures of them, and the men just stood and looked. 
All the women, even small girls, were knitting, a big fluff of wool on 
a stick tucked under their arm, out of which they made their thread as 
they knitted. A Br» Major, and his aide, who was born and raised in 
Greece, arrived in a German $eeo, with a change in orders that would 
take us to Athens. With plane loaded, and the 3 3r. officers as our 
passengers, we taxi to the end of the runway, the soft surface dragging 
the plane so much that it is apparent that it will he hard to get off . 

1. 51st Troop Carrier Squadron, War 3Hary, November 1944, Sneets Hos. 
409-411. This account continues to describe experiences in Athens 
and on the return trip to ^^Bttftgfeindisi, 
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with the load we have. A last check, and the run is started* 2/3 the 
way down the runway, pulling 45 Inches, and. not getting 60 miles an 
hour, Lt. 3ell shut down and taxied to the end of the strip to try again. 
As he swung the a/c around, it settled do™ in the soft ground and mired 
to the hubs. 

As a rain storm was due and no assistance from trucks was available 
(the nearest truck 45 miles 3 hours away), the a/c was quickly unloaded 
and the long jot of digging it out was started. She first several tries 
simply dug it in deeper, and finally, 4 hours later, with rook and wood 
tracks "built under the wheels and for 10 feet ahead and twenty men 
lifting under each wing, Lt. Bell gunned it up the inclined tracks, and 
kept it going until it sat on feirly solid ground. The workmen cheered 
as if the home team had won a "big game, and we all felt relieved. Rain 
started coming down a few minutes later. We held a hurried conference 
and decided to put 3000 lbs, of the load hack on, then we took off with- 
out any trouble and headed for another landing strip to the ikst. 

3?his strip turned out to he just a field, hut fairly smooth and 
dry, and we sat down without a jolt. At the time of our arrival the 
place was deserted, but soon a truck came down the road, and hefore we 
were unloaded several hundred children, age 4 to 14, gathered around. 
Different from Italian, Sicilian, and African kids, they asked for 
nothing, just looked and smiled, and tried to see inside of the plane. 
Although the sun had almost deserted us, we tried to get some pictures, 
and no matter which way you turned, there were kids lined up, smiling 
and wanting to "be in them. Several Greek Patriots, dressed" in portions 
of Br., Am. and Italian uniforms, and armed with Italian and German 
weapons, came up and after telling us how much they liked Americans, 
guarded the a^e and would allow no one to put a hand on it. They posed 
proudly 5 for pictures. Ifone of them could have "been over 16 years bid. 

!Ehe passengers we were to pick up turned out to be a soecial 
operations unit, American, out of Greek descent, who had heen operating 
"behind the enemy lines and living cut off from our forces for five 
months, coming down out of their base only to harass the enemy hy blow- 
ing up trains, "bridges, etc. Ue discovered that they were part of the 
original force that landed on the Island of Vis, and to whom our 
Squadron dropped swrplies last February. Ehere were one Am. Lt., 33 
EEJ, and their 5 attached Italians, all with full kits, and these 
together with the two ."Sr. officers , gave us a "big load. Since we ware 
light on gas and Athens was only 83 tiiles av?ay, it was decided to take 
them all. She Americans said that the Italians worked with them, fought 
with them, and they had orders to take them if they so desired. We made 
a smooth takeoff and a straight run to Athens, without incident. 
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A "aAHPkL-BAGaSS" '..T'JH TWXid HEtCBS OP KL3 IMEBEIOH 



Lt. John 3. Mead, known familiarly as "Johnny" by everyone in the 
Grotto who knew Mm, was a bombardier in the 858th Squadron (then the 
406th Squadron). He had been in the Carpetbagger Project from its in- 
ception, and was considered one of the most skllfull practitioners of 
Carpetbagger bombar&iering. One of his closest friends was Captain 
Hobert D. Sullivan, the Group Intelligence Officer, whom he and his 
wife, Dorothy, had known back in the States, 

For four months, Johnny Head flew on Carpetbagger iJiseionB, con- 
tributing Ms particular bit to the growing success of the Group. _ And 
then, on 5 Hay 1944, it happened. The aircraft, piloted by Lt. /.Hurry JjJ 
Simon, in which Mead was bombardier, failed to return from a mission to 
Prance. 

She whole group was saddened by the news. Sveryone knew he would 
rax as good-looking Johnny Head, his friendly smile, his enthusiasts, Ms 
drawling speech. Captain Sullivan wrote to Dorothy, offering what 
consolation he could, telling her not to give up hope. But three weeks 
went by and no further word was heard. As each day went Dy it became 
nore difficult to hope. 

Then, on 29 I lay, something happened. An 858th aircraft piloted by 
Lt. Kunu, was engaged on a mission to a point deep within central IFrance, 
in the vicinity of the toim of Eoanne. As the aircraft circled the 
target area, the ]Badio Operator, 3?/Sgt. Clarence E. Brown, succeeded in 
establishing an S-phone contact. He was somewhat surprised to hear a 
voice speaking in perfectly unbroken English: 

"Are you British or American?" 

Perhaps because the voice from the ground had a noticeably southern 
drawl, Brown replied, "Neither. We're Yankees, 9 
"Wao's your pilot?" the voice then asked. 
'fLt. Hunn," Brown replied. 

"Well, I'll be damned/ 11 the voice said. "Cell him hello. Sell 
everybody hello. 2Mb is Johnny I3ead. " 

Startled almost to the point of speechlessness, Sgt, Brown managed 
to ask Lt, ilead how he and the rest of the crew were. The answer came 
that everyone was perfectly all right. Mead would not give any details 
over the S-phone regarding the evasion or discovery by the 'underground. 

Sjy this time, Lt. Kunn's aircraft was in a position to make its 
dropping run, Lt. Mead gave detailed instructions from the ground, and- 
a perfect completion was accomplished. "When the drop was comWjfld and 
Lt. Head had acknowledged that" it was a good one, he" instructecpTne 
Badio Operator telL Colonel Heflin that "Ihe Colonel's doing a good job 
too." 

Hothing more was heard fro:a Mead until 4 July when a wireless 
telegraph message carie over one of the circuits from the French under- 
ground, saying that John Mead was in command of a group of Maquis ani 



a. History of the 858th Bombardment 



n, Book II, Vol. I, 
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an able assistant to the senior commander. 

Hhe next day, 5 July, Captain Sullivan was telling this story in the 
Intelligence office at Harrington. As he talked an orderly brought in an 
airmail letter from America. Captain Sullivan ripped open the envelope, 
read it hurriedly and passed it to another officer without a word. It 
was a brief and heartbreaking note from Johnny Mead's wife, Dorothy, 
asking for some crumb of information about Johnny. But Dorothy will have 
to wait and suffer until Johnny returns fron working with the Secret 
Army, or until the war is over, "because to tell her anything now would 
break a stern security rule which protects Johnny and thousands of others- 
British and American soldiers and French Guerrillas. 

In the meantime, Johnny Head is running true to form and is a good 
guerrilla — a soldier in the Secret Army of francs. 

Jo.uragy, i& Jghjay, Usa& 

In the middle of October, after Carpetbagger operations had ceased 
and white 492nd personnel (including Johnny Mead) were engaged in a 
special mission in France, the Group Historian flew to the Eaute-Savoie 
to interview Mead. The bombardier turned Maquis was altogether too 
reticent about his exploits. He was first of all reluctant to describe 
incidents in which his role could be construed as "heroic. " He shuddered 
at the thought of appearing dramatic or heroic. Moreover, he did not 
wish to submit for permanent record any facts which his chiefs, the 
British agents "Geegee," "Victor" and "D'Arien" had included in their 
official reports, since he considered this a breach of discipline. Shis 
account, therefore, is the hlltorifaa's mm recollection of Mead's 
informal, off-the-record conversation. It must not be interpreted as 
a definitive report of the activities carried on by the Ifequis group of 
which Head was a member. 

First of all. Mead was able to supply the last word to the story of 
how his airplane, piloted by lit. Simon, was brought down. It was on 
5 May 1944, at 0033 hours, twenty kilometres ,Eorth of Cheney le Ohatel, 
altitude 1300 feet, that the airplane was shot down by twelve 30- 
millimetre flak guns mounted on a troop train. She train, at the time, 
was blacked out and not in motion. Immediately after the airplane was 
hit, a German telegraph, tapped by the French Resistance, sent out a 
message as follows: "Enemy aireraft fired on** and damaged to such an 
extent should fall in near vicinity." 

Mead bailed out at 700 feet. It was a good jump and he landed on 
his feet in a cow pasture. Unhooking his parachute, Mead hid it, his 
saae west and his harness, Then he lit a cigarette and attempted- to get 
his bearings. At that moment he heard an explosion and looked up to see 
his airplane blow ut> and go down in flames. Immediately, Mead took out 
his escape kit, removed the coeroass and began walking in a southerly 
direction. 

Daylight found him in a populated area near Yivans. He began to 
think of getting help and to that end he approached an isolated house. 
Meeting a farmer n?ar the house, he introduced himself with the aid of 
his language card, The farmer showed a willingness to help. Mead asked 
if there were any Germans nearby, and the farmer replied in the negative. 
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Then they entered the house, and while Mead was given food and drink, 
ihe farmer sent his daughter in search of assistanoe. In this way, con- 
tact was made with the Real stance. 

Mead remained in this house until 9 May. Then he was called for 
by the British agent known in the field as "Yictor, ™ and the two' men 
journeyed on bicycles to a secret Maquis headquarters in Eoanne. In 
the course of their conversation, Victor told Mead that he was short 
handed and would like Mead to remain in France and work with him. Mead 
expressed a willingiess to do so. And so, when they reached Eoanne, 
Victor despatched a coded wire to London requesting that Mead be per- 
mitted to remain and help the Besistance in that area. 

Mead regained hidden in Eoanne until late Hay, when an answer 
arrived from London, "Regarding your 07SH073 (Mead's Amy Serial Slumber) , 
keep him." And from that time on, until the final liberation of France, 
Mead stayed and worked in the Eesistance as an assistant to the British 
agents who were chiefs of Eesistance forces in that area. 

At this time the organization was primarily concerned with sabotage, 
but it was decided that Head could work as instructor of American equip- 
ment, thereby laying the foundation for beginning an active Resistance 
unit. To this end, quantities of materiel were requested from London 
and delivered by air, largely by Oarpetbagger crews. By a remarkable 
turn of events, Mead found himself on the ground as leader of a reception 
committee, instead of in the air pinpointing the dropping grounds. 

Heceptions were set up in the following manner. Six men, armed with 
tommy guns and "grenades, stood on guard one kilometre away, three more 
men were stationed a half kilometre away, and at the ground itself were 
five men. Then, when the airplane was in the target area, the men from 
the outer ring were called in to assist in the reception. The drops. 
Mead sai a, were generally good. Only someone wno has been at a recep- 
tion can appreciate the anticipation with which the French people awaited 
the loads. Though the danger was extreme, even mothers of families 
would come, ju?t to see the drop. It was at one of these receptions 
that Mead spoke over the S-phone to Lt, Munn's crew. 

After a drop was completed, and the packages and containers had 
been collected, Mead and his men would transport the load into Eoanne, 
usually by ox-cart. Once, when a drop had been made quite late, it was 
beginning to get light. Mead described how he had driven the ox-cart, 
loaded with containers and parachutes, into Eoanne, which was then 
garrisoned by 3,000 Germans. On his lap was resting a machine-gun. 
Looking back at this incident, Mead could hardly believe that no evil 
consequence had befallen this overt indication of xesi stance, but none 
had. 

The resistance used the abandoned warehouse of a textile factory in 
Eoanne as a warehouse and assembly shop. Here they clandestinely stored 
the materiel they had received by air, unpacked, cleaned and assembled 
it. Head, at the time, was living in the home of a prominent engineer. 
Every day, dressed in civilian clothes, he would walk to work at the 
warehouse. The route he chose to walk was past a Gerwn barracks, 
because it had been found that that was one place where no one was 
ever stopped for questioning. All of Mead's papers were in order, even 
to a bicycle-tax receipt. He had French pin-up girls in his billfold, 
and he carried a lunch-basket complete witii a bottle of wine (of course, 
a Sten gun was cradled at the bottom of the basket). If he had been 
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stopped, his papers would have identified him as Jean Hoel Bumbret, a 
deaflmute. 

On 26 June, Mead was commissioned to take active charge of a small 
unit, and he moved out of Eoanne into a mountain headquarters, sixteen 
kilometres Southeast of Koanne. Ehere he formed a unit known as "Maquis 
Yiolette." Tae EST name for the unit was "Groupe de Ifragny. " Troa this 
time on, Mead operated in his capacity of instructing the men in American 
field equipment and in basic military tactics. Moreover, sabotage activi- 
ties were carried out from this headquarters. Johnny Mead was getting to 
"be a dyed-in-the-wool guerrilla. 

On 15 July Head received the following telegram: 11 Congratulations 
on your good work and regards from your Colonel and your friends. Signed 
Heflia. « 

"Maquis Violette ' was attacked in force by German troops and Tichy 
French lailce on 21 July. !Eh.e group was forced to withdraw and disband. 
But in accordance with pre-arranged plans, the men of the group ren- 
dezvoused a week later at another position near Pic de Eochefort, thirty 
kilometres Southwest of Eoanne. At this time the Germans, faced with 
disaster in the ITorth, were intensifying their attacks against -the Ilaquis 
throughout the rest of France. The I-laquis were reorganized into small, ( 
compact grovps of men who were t>y now well trained; and Mead was moved 
with his grotip to work the area ITorfchwest of Eoanne. Here, Mead and his 
group began intensively to interfere with German communications, and to 
engage in road, telegraph and railway sabotage. 

At Sragny, the group of twenty-eight men led by Mead found them- 
selves on a hill surrounded by German forces. The first information Mead 
received was that a patrol of thirty Germans was moving up the hill 
towards him. Instead of retreating in the face of such a small force, 
Mead decided to defend his position. He gave the order to fire. Un- 
fortunately, the information he had received proved, as usual, to be 
incorrect, because after four minutes of continuous firing he observed 
that his position was surrounded by close to six hundred Germans. Mead 
decided to lead Ms men in a break-through to safety. Cautiously, the 
Maquis slipped down the hill as the Germans moved up. At the bottom of 
the hill was a field and at the edge of the field a road, Highway 83, ran. 
Ihe Germans had fast cars, armed with machine-guns patrolling the road. 
Led by Mead, the Maquis group crawled across the field. Mead waited 
until the cars were at the greatest distance from his position, and then 
gave the signal. 0?he men leaped across the road. One* armored car swung 
sharply around and opened up with its machine-gun. Mead could hear the 
bullets whist'ling about his ears. But his Maquis aide, an Alsacian, stood 
up and fired his tommy-gun. Tae German machine-gun was silenced. 

Mead's group had suffered casualties, but he had led most of his 
men to safety. Mead himself, however, was not yet out of danger. He 
and his staff of four were being hotly pursued by six Mi lice. Mead and 
nis men headed for the . r oire. At his order, the four men split up, two 
going Horth antf two South. Mead anti his Alsacian aide were together, 
teaching the Loire, end still pursued, they dove in and swam, under fire 
from the liilice, the two hundred feet to the opposite shore. Shey 
reached safety and later rendeBvoused vrith the rest of the group. 
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At Olarare, Mead led a unit of sixty men, part of a force of three 
hundred and sixty, in an attack against twelve hundred Germans. Dis- 
playing a "brilliant command of field tactics, Kead disposed his small 
force so skillfully that they succeeded in demoralizing and routing a 
large group of Germans, preventing them from retreating, and driving 
them into the hands of Canadian paratroopers. Vihes. Mead entered Harare 
he found the "bodies of nine Frenchwomen and three Frenchmen. Mead dis- 
covered the cause of their death. It seems that they had "been driving 
down a road and had "been shot in cold blood "by a retreating German 
officer. 

3Ms is only one example of German atrocities to which Mead oan 
personally attest. At St. Yan he saw the bodies of thirty unarmed men 
who had been slaughtered at the entrance to the town's hotel. And at 
St. Gingolph there were the 800 people, of all ages, massacred in a 
church. This is quite "beside the instances of individual torture, the 
mutilated, burned and broken bodies of Kead's own comrades who had fallen 
into German hands. 

Finally, on 30 August, as the Allies advanced in France, the efforts 
and sacrifices of the Resistance bore its final fruit. Koanne was 
evacuated "by the Germans and all German control in the area ceased. 
On 23 August Kead received the following wire: "Advise me present work 
not In line of duty. Suggest you return immediately if possible. Don't 
take any chances. Signed, Haf lin. 11 3Ms wire may seen to east a dubious 
light on Mead's stay in France. Actually, USS5EA5 1 had issued secret 
orders that he remain and work with the Resistance. That is why Colonel 
Heflin's wire was not in the form of a direct order, "but was rather a 
"suggestion" that Mead return "if possible. " 

At any rate, the Germans were cleared out and the work of the 
Sesi stance in that area was at an end. On 24 August, therefore, Mead 
joined Lt. Feitmeier, who had been the navigator on lit. Simon's crew . . . 
in Eoanne. They remained there until the roads were cleared, and on 
5 September left for Lyon together. Prom lyon they went to Amberieu 
and from there they caught a ride in a B-25 to Salon. From Salon they 
flew in a 0-4? to Oaserta, Italy, arriving on 8 September. Mead was 
interviewed by General Oabel, Headquarters ItMS, who requested that 
Mead return to Prance to aid in the work of the Air Force Recovery Unit. 
On 10 September, Kead received orders from General Spaatz, placing him 
on detached service with ACBD #2 for an indefinite period. So Eeitmeier 
went on to j&glsnd, and Mead, after cabling the news of his survival 
to Dorothy, his wife, returned to France .... 

Johnny Head returned to 2agland, at last, on 4 llovember, to find 
that it was now Captain John B. Head. Moreover, he had been recommended 
for a Silver Star "for gallantry in action against an armed and determined 
enemy, while engaged in a special assignment with the French Forces of 
the Interior, " 
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